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Beautiful 


COUNT RY <P? L:AYC ES 
WHERE COOL MIL- 
LIONS. DEFY. THE, SUN 


HIS is the season when the Four 
Hundred—and odd—flees to 
the cool of the country—for, this 
spring and summer, they must stay 
at home because of the war. On 
the coast and in the mountains the 
colonies of the ultra-rich are pre- 
paring for summer festivities such 
as the United States has never seen 
before. Among the most active is 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, fresh from 
the production of her suffrage play, 
“Melinda.” Mrs. Belmont and her 
granddaughter, Miss Vanderbilt, 
daughter of Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt Jr., are shown here, at 
left. Above is a view of Mrs. 
Belmont’s Japanese tea-house 
built on ‘her estate. 
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Summer Homes 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
SUMMER HOME SWEET 
HOME AND ITS OWNERS 


“CHE BREAKERS,” the hand- 

some Newport villa (shown 
above) of Cornelius Vanderbilt is 
one of the most elaborate—and ex- 
clusive—of summer homes of the 
wealthy. Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt are shown in the picture 
below. 

t is a safe prediction that the 
Vanderbilts will be in the fore- 
guard in entertaining this season at 
Newport, where the summer—with 
its great host of pleasure-lovers 
gathered at home together for the 
first time in years—promises to be 
the gayest ever at this famous cen- 
ter of wealth, fashion and aristoc- 
racy. 
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J PIERPONT MORGAN, the 

* financier, and his summer 
home, as seen from Long Island 
Sound. Mr. Morgan is one of the 
most democratic of the nation’s 
big business men. He has shown 
less interest than his father in the 
art collections for which the elder 
Morgan was noted, but is a great 
lover of sports. 








Photographs copyrighted by the 
International Film Service, New York 














UGUST BELMONT, the finan- 

cier, and (above) his sum- 
mer home, “By the Sea,” on Long 
Island. Mr. Belmont’s wife is 
Eleanor Robson, formerly a well- 
known actress. He is a great 
lover of sports and is an active 
member of several representative 
clubs—auto, aéro, hunt, kennel, 
yacht, racing and polo associations. 


aphs copyrighted by the 
International Film Service, New York 
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Photographs copyrighted by the International Film Service, New York 
Above: The summer home of Christie McDonald, the actress (Mrs. Henry Lloyd Gillespie), on Basswood Island, 
New York, and (below) Christie McDonald and her baby, Christie Gillespie, on her yacht Jean. 
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A‘ the club there was but one topic, and in the street. Overnight the theater had 
ceased to be a toy . . . . and become a vital part of every-day... .. a 
play; it is an emotional experience, a tragedy in which you participate. 


Justice” is not a 








’ Photograph by White, New York 

O. P. Heggie, Cecil Butler, John Barrymore, Cecil Clovelly and Henry Stephenson in “Justice.” “At the end,” 

relates Channing Pollock, “when the forger lay dead and Cokeson said, ‘He's safe with gentle Jesus,’ an actress 
sitting near me remarked: ‘Gee, aint that a scream of a line!’” 


A Real Play at Last 


JOHN GALSWORTHY'S. “JUSTICE,” 
WHICH HAS MADE A PROFOUND 
IMPRESSION IN NEW YORK; OTHER 
NOTABLE PLAYS OF THE MONTA 


By Channing Pollock 





ONDERS never cease! 

Can you imagine the 
—!| production, by a ‘“‘commer- 
cial” management, in a “commercial” 
theater in New York, of a play so 
impressive, so overwhelming, that 
applause seemed out of place, and that 
a first-night audience, silent and 
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solemn, found relaxation only in the 
outer air? 

Such a performance is that of John 
Galsworthy’s “Justice,” given by the 
Corey-Williams-Riter Company, at ‘the 
Candler. 

It were idle, of course, to pretend 
that the greater part of this group of 
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Photograph by White, New York 

John Barrymore in “Justice.” “‘ Here,” says 

Mr. Pollock, “is great acting, too big to be 
compassed in a paragraph.” 
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wine-agents, cigarette salesmen, 
motion-picture manufacturers and 
performers, chorus \ girls, music 
publishers and tired business men 
wanted to be so gripped, or failed 
to resent it. Many of these— 
regulars at openings—were in ac- 
cord with Mr. Potash, whose com- 
ment, after a prize-fight, was: “Oi, 
but dot’s a _ pleasure for ten 
dollars!” The point is that they 
did go, and were moved, and that 
in spite of them and their continual 
clamor for a theater devoted to “a 
jig or a tale of bawdry,” another of 
our stages is realizing the finest 
traditions and purpose of the play- 
house, appealing to the best and 
not to the worst of its patrons, 
engendering the profoundest emo- 
tions and noblest resolves. 

Josef Urban sat next to me at 
“Justice.” He had twisted his pro- 
gram into a thick spiral, which 
he clutched with both hands. 
Dorothy Donnelly, near by, was 
crying. At the end, when the 
forger lay dead, and the kind old 
clerk—Cokeson—said, ‘“‘He’s safe 
with gentle Jesus,” another well- 
known actress sitting near me re- 
marked: “Gee, aint that a scream 
of a line!” Returned home, 
after telegraphing a word of 
appreciation to the management, I 
found Louis Anspacher, author of 
“The Unchastened Woman,” on 
the ’phone. “I had to talk to some 
one about the play,” he said. 
Later, Louis Sherwin, of The 
Globe, called me for: the same 
reason, and a little after two in the 
morning, Alexander Woollcott, of 
sae Teme... .. Critics, of 
course, are wearied persons, who 
have no interest in the theater, and 
no love for it! 

After breakfast, half my busi- 
ness conversations drifted into 
discussions of the performance. 
Alice Kauser, the play-broker, a 
most brilliant woman, declared-that 
she had left the theater after the 
third act. “I couldn’t stand any 
more,” she-explained. “It was too 


.terrible. And now I can only wish 
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I might drop everything else 
and devote myself to fighting 
conditions like those depicted 
in this tragedy.” At the club 
there was but one topic, and in 
the street. Overnight the 
theater had ceased to be a toy, 
a plaything, something to 
occupy one’s thoughts in hours 
otherwise unoccupied—like the 
church—and become a _ vital 
part of every-day. I was re- 
minded of the public atti- 
tude toward the drama in Ger- 
many and Austria, and of per- 
formances in Berlin, and 
Vienna, and Prague, followed 
by such violent arguments that 
the police had to disperse 
crowds in cafés and on street- 
corners. Generally art is of 
our life a thing apart; there are 
peoples with whom it is “whole 
existence.” 


“JUSTICE” 
R. GALSWORTHY has 


not invented a_ clever 
story, nor one particularly in- 
genious. That is the prime 
merit of his play. The incident 
that gives bitter irony to his 
title is an incident of every- 
day; you will find its like in 
this evening’s newspaper; or in 
to-morrow morning’s. A tale 
as terrible filled half a column 
in last night’s Globe—that of 
Bertha Lays, aged twenty, of 
758 Metropolitan Avenue, 
Brooklyn, driven out of her 
home to “hide her disgrace ;” 
hiding it in a mean little room 
while she did her work in a 
shirtwaist factory; finally hid- 
ing it, strangled, in a suit-case 
under her bed. 

At most  performances— 
“Common Clay,” for example, 
or “The House of Glass,” 
which preceded “Justice” at 
the Candler—one is conscious 
of witnessing a clever story, 
with an ingenious twist. “Of 
course,” we observe, “it’s just 
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Photograph by White, New York 
John Barrymore in “Justice,” a play the produc- 
tion of which, according to Mr. Pollock, “realizes 
the finest traditions of the playhouse, engendering 
the profoundest em@tions and the highest resolves.” 
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Photograph by White, New York 

Lola Fisher in “Rio Grande,” the play 

by Augustus Thomas concerning which 

our critic comments: “Shakespeare and 

Augustus Thomas have one weakness in 

common—their inability to interpret 
oman.” 
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a play. Such things don’t happen in 
life, but granting the author’s 
premise—” “Justice” is not a play; it 
is an emotional experience, a tragedy 
in which you participate. The author’s 
premise was granted long before you 
bought your tickets—granted by God 
and society—and his genius is that 
great genius which illuminates, and 
gives meaning and significance to, the 
commonplace. 

This meaning and significance are 
not even underscored; the tremendous 
force of the treatment is in its simplic- 
ity and reticence. The dramatist has 
spoken of things as they are; obey- 
ing the injunction “nothing exten- 
uate, nor set down aught in malice.” 
His hero is not an innocent man, 
unjustly accused. Everything the 
prosecuting attorney says of him, and 
of his “case,” is perfectly true. Mr. 
Galsworthy has. given him the advan- 
tage of a good lawyer, and of the 
best possible defense, giving, also, 
to his dramatic opponents kindness, 
honesty -and the utmost consideration 
allowable under the law. It is the law 
itself that appears as villain—that law 
which is no respecter of persons; which 
is “a majestic edifice, sheltering all of 
us;” “a machine that, when some one 
has once given it the starting push, rolls 
on of itself.” The defrauded solicitor 
who has the forger arrested, the jury 
that convicts him, the judge who 
sentences him, all act from principle. 
The prison governor is as compassion- 
ate as his office permits. In all the 
play there is only one man who is not 
good, and he is its hero. A _ weak 
character! “But is a man to be lost 
because he is bred and born with a 
weak character? Men like the prisoner 
are destroyed daily under our law for 
want of that human insight which sees 
them as they are—patients, and not 
criminals. ... . The rolling of the 
chariot wheels of Justice over this boy 
began when it was decided to prosecute 
him. We are now already at the second 
stage. If you permit it to go on to the 
third, I would not give—that for 


. him.” 


Even the motive that actuates 
William Falder is “inimical to moral- 
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ity.” He is in love with Ruth Honey- 
will, a married woman, with two chil- 
dren, whose husband has a playful little 
habit of coming home drunk and trying 
to strangle her. “The majestic edifice, 
sheltering all of us’ providing that 
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one who doesn’t try to strangle yott,— 
this scoundrelly little clerk, to whom the 
girl came half-choking, planned to get 
her away to South America. As to the 
unprecedented villainy of their illicit 
passion, and of their “immoral design,” 


Photograph by White, New York 


Robert McWade and Richard Bennett in “Rio Grande’ — “honest melodrama, located on our southern border, 
but dealing only with the Sexican Situation.” 


“another offense besides 
necessary to enable a woman to obtain 
a divorce,’—the heinous offense, for 
example, of falling in love with some 


violence is’ 


both are quite shameless. “You be- 
came devotedly attached to her,” says 
the Judge, “though you knew she was 
a married woman ?” 
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*I couldn’t help jt, your lordship.” 

“Couldn't help it?” 

“T didn’t seem able to.” 

And when the shocked magistrate 
observes to Mrs. Honeywill, “You 
seem to glory in this affection of yours 
for the prisoner,” that 
abandoned creature _re- 
plies, “I—I do!” 

Falder cried because he 
hadn’t the money for his 
“immoral design.” And 
then, suddenly, unexpect- 
edly, there came into his 
hand a check for nine 
pounds. A check with a 
little space after the fig- 
ures—just enough to put 
in a “t-y and a nought.” 
In three or four minutes 
—in the time it takes to 
eat an egg or post a letter 
—the thing was done and 
the cash obtained. “When 
I got outside, I wanted 
to chuck myself under a 
Bi ere but it seemed 
I was in for it, so I 
thought at any rate I’d 
save ‘her.” There being 
no mitigating circum- 
stances, nothing to pro- 
pitiate offended law, 
Falder is sentenced to 
three years penal servi- 
tude, and the next case 
is called. . 

In the third act the 
immoral clerk has become 
O 3007. The prison gov- 
ernor is kindly, and so is 
the doctor, and everyone, 
indeed, but the chaplain. 
If you read “The Inn of 
Tranquillity,” you know 
that Mr. Galsworthy 
doesn’t admire  clergy- 
men. “I keep dogs,” 
says Cokeson, the man- 
aging clerk, come to see 
his former subordinate, “and I 
wouldn’t shut one of them up all by 
himself, month after month, not if he’d 
bit 'me all over.” 

“Our friend,” says the chaplain, 
“seems to think prison is a hospital.” 





Even the doctor feels that Q 3007 is 
no nearer melancholia than the others. 
And so we come to the terrible third 
scene, a scene too dreadful to dwell 
upon, in which no word is spoken, but 
Q 3007 paces up and down in his 





Photograph by 


A scene from Sir Herbert Tree’s production of “‘Henry VIII.” 
“The tragedy, so treated,” observes Mr. Pollock, “is not only 


a great play but a good entertainment.” y 


narrow room, cringing before the giant 
shadow that follows him, finding his 
arms twitching to the rhythm in which 
his neighbors are beating on _ their 
dungeon doors, praying to withstand 
that rhythm, finally yielding to it, and 
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himself against his own 


throwing 
In all the verses of “A 


bars 


Ballad of Reading Gaol,” in all the 
pages of “De Profundis,” there is 
nothing as agonizing as the silence in 
the cell of William Falder. 
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White, New York 
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selling herself to her employer. Thus 
has been frustrated the “immoral 
design.” 

The solicitor who prosecuted Falder 
offers to take him back if he will 
have done with Mrs. Honeywill. But 


“Old Bill Shakespeare being dead and therefore past popularizing his works,” says Channing Pollock 
in discussing “Henry VIII,” “that producer is his best friend who performs the service for him. Stay 
your hand, good Master Brander Matthews; I mean not to translate the Bard into Broadway. My 
- + gets the characters acted as though they were human 


ings and not moldy manikins.” 


| commendation is for the impresario who. . 


The little clerk emerges to face 
starvation, suspicion, obloquy. No one 
will give him work without references. 
The woman he loves has returned to 
her husband, and then, driven out 
again, has provided for her children by 


breaking with Mrs. Honeywill “means 
having gone through all that—for 
nothing.”’ And besides, “She’s all I’ve 
got.” The issue is still undecided when 
a detective arrives to rearrest Falder 
for another forgery—this time the 
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forgery of references intended to 
enable him to get employment. But 
the stubborn fellow has no intention of 
going back to prison.. Instead he 
throws himself over the balustrade, 
and breaks his neck. “He must have 
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truth, without insisting that the truth 
constitutes a problem, much less 
suggesting an answer. “ ‘Justice’ is 
just a reminder,” says Mr. Woollcott, 
“and you will never forget it.” Dis- 
daining the adventitious aids to melo- 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


‘At one moment,” records Mr. Pollock, “‘‘ The Merry Wives’ 


became most unexpectedly and amusingly topical. 


That was 


when Sir John proclaimed: ‘I’ve had Ford enough; I've had my 
belly full of Ford.” Above is Thomas Wise as Sir John Falstaff. 


been mad,” says the detective, “to 
think he could give me the slip like 
that. And what was .it—just a few 
months !” 

As. in “Strife”? and “The Silver 
Box,” Mr. Galsworthy tells us the 


drama, disdaining literary polish and 
fine writing, the dramatist wins sym- 
pathy that becomes almost violent, 
appeals to the intelligence as it could be 
reached by no tract or essay, and 
achieves fine art. “Justice” has not the 
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wings of “The Pigeon’”—it clings to 
the earth, and its color is prison-gray ; 
but it is poetry, none the less, with the 
tragic poetry of the simple and the 
inevitable. Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy might have found its example 
in this modern play by John Gals- 
worthy. 

The performance is almost perfection. 
B. Iden Payne, known as the director 
of “Hobson’s Choice” and last year’s 
revival of “The Critic,” has collabo- 
rated with the author, representing 
the superficial aspects of life as his 
master represents its realities. John 
Barrymore, associated with farce, mild 
comedy, melodrama and motion pic- 
tures, has left off his debonair 
manner with his mustache, and pro- 
vides a harrowing portrayal of the 
weak and undernourished clerk. Here 
is great acting, acting too big to: be 
compassed in a paragraph. O. P. 
Heggie, who played Androcles with 
Granville Barker, and had a “bit” in 
the London production of “Justice,” in 
1910 at the Duke of York’s, is very real, 
and very tender, as the gentle Cokeson; 
and drab and dreary as Falder himself 
is the Mrs. Honeywill of Cathleen Nes- 
bitt. 

Sydney Valentine, the attorney in 
“A Butterfly on the Wheel” at the 
Thirty-ninth Street, and the Timson of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon” at the 
Little Theater, originally impersonated 
the prosecuting solicitor James How, to 
which role rigor and dignity are given 
here by Henry Stephenson. Lester 
Lonergan reads beautifully the -long 
speech for the defense; Thomas Lou- 
den gives character to the summing-up 
for the Crown; and only Wallis Clark, 
as The Judge, first acted by Dion Bou- 
cicault, seems a trifle stagey and over- 
sonorous. In the first of his eight or 
ten lines, John S. O’Brien sketches a 
distinct person in the prison doctor. 
We are forever hearing that oppor- 
tunity makes the good actor. Mr. 
O’Brien proves that the good actor 
makes opportunity. 

If you have a soul two inches above 
“Hello, Frisco,” see “Justice” for your 
own sake. If you haven’t, see it for the 
credit and dignity of dramatic art. 


“RIO GRANDE” 


AS Mr. Galsworthy’s play is interest- 
ing and effective because of his 
disregard of the theater, Augustus 
Thomas’ “Rio Grande,” at the Empire, 
is interesting and effective through his 
regard of the theater, and his skill in 
employing its means. One work is a 
painting; the other is a mosaic, fitted 
together with consummate craft. Life 
uses one author; the other uses life. 

Apparently, Mr. Thomas is weary 
of homiletics. “Rio Grande” is honest 
melodrama, located on our southern 
border, but dealing only with the Sexi- 
can Situation. After a first act absorb- 
ingly devoted to the demonstration of 
what Sheridan meant when he said that 
if he owned Hell and Texas, he would 
rent out Texas and live in Hell, we find 
Nan Wolcott, whose father, Colonel 
Wolcott, we have seen murdered by a 
“greaser,”’ married to Colonel Bannard. 
Nan is twenty; Lieutenant Ellsworth is 
twenty-six; and youth will be served. 
The service is over; and remorse, the 
posthumous child of desire, is raging in 
Nan, when a blackguardly orderly, Bill 
Hecht, secure in the possession of her 
secret, forces his embrace upon his 
Colonel’s lady. Nan, feeling that she 
has reached the depth of degradation, 
writes a letter of confession and then 
throws herself into the river. 

Colonel Bannard, whose command is 
riding away to engage a body of Mexi- 
cans, lingers behind in agonized sus- 
pense as to whether Nan will live or 
die. The letter is in his hand. Ells- 
worth, believing the woman he loves to 
be dead, walks out of the room and 
shoots himself. Then comes word that 
Nan has returned to consciousness, but 
her husband, unnerved, drops his 
glasses, breaks them and cannot read 
a word of the confession. Two days 
later he comes back to the post, kills 
the insolent orderly and takes his 
repentant wife into his arms. 

Shakespeare and Augustus Thomas 
have one weakness in common—their 
inability to interpret Woman. As “Rio 
Grande” is a little brother of “Ari- 
zona,” Nan is a little sister of Estrella, 
the unfaithful spouse of Colonel Bon- 
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ham. Estrella was far. from being a 
likable figure, but in “Arizona,” inter- 
est centered, not in her, but in 
Bonita. Nan’s story is the story of 
“Rio Grande,” and it is not a story that 
commands sympathy or admiration. 
Frankly, we haven’t much faith in the 
woman who adores her husband, but 
takes an occasional transfer. Men do 
these things, we are told, but the 
gentler sex is inclined to be off with the 
old love before it is on with the new. 
Moreover, in the theater, at least, we 
stand for adulterous ladies, so long as 
they don’t weep about it. And ladies 
whose repentance drives them to the 
escritoire are as dangerous as they are 
unheroic. “ ‘They are fools who kiss 
and tell,’ wisely has the poet sung.” 

In these matters, of course, the play- 
wright is sadly hampered by our native 
system of morals. Unless the married 
heroine returns to her fireside, there can 
be no happy ending,—not with pro- 
priety, at any rate,—and so, whatever 
the good dame does, she must love her 
husband while she’s doing it. Adulter- 
ous, but pure! However, Nan, false to 
husband and lover, luxuriating in 
remorse while two men die for her and 
a third is disgraced, appears to be 
about the ripest morsel in the season’s 
crop of philandering females. Lady 
Killone, in “The Earth,” is a paragon 
in comparison, and poor little Mrs. 
Honeywill, whose author never in- 
tended her ta be a heroine, looms 
big, with her hesitating “I do,” when 
Nan, asked if she will grieve for the 
lover who shot himself out of grief for 
her only a few moments before she 
betrayed him, replies, “I shall grieve 
for my share in his downfall.” Skill- 
fully written allusions to “the child’s 
confession” and “that little broken kid” 
do not palliate the smugness of this 
speech. It has the ring of William 
Jennings Bryan. 

Mr. Thomas’ yielding to such de- 
mands, his acceptance of such con- 
ventions, are what make this work a 
play. We see the wheels going round 
in Nan’s rather tardy passion for The 
Colonel, in the broken glasses that pre- 
vent his reading the letter, in his 
requiring an intermission to make a 
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perfectly obvious deduction from the 
two suicides. However, one expects to 
see wheels in melodrama. It is unfair 
to compare “Rio Grande” with “Jus- 
tice;” the comparison should be with 
“The Heart of Wetona.” And this 
comparison rediscovers Mr. Thomas as 
a master craftsman, supreme in his 
calling, mellow, experienced and expert. 
“Rio Grande” is quite wonderfully 
written. Its dialogue is human, though 
perfectly polished, and its thrusts of 
wit deft and amusing. The master’s 
hand is evident in the sketch of Hecht, 
complete a minute after his first 
entrance, and in the way an audience is 
made to feel the dreariness and des- 
olation of the army posts in Texas. 
It is evident, too, in fine dramatic 
moments such as that in which Ells- 
worth, supposed to have only a casual 
interest in the matter, learns of the pre- 
sumptive death of the woman he loves, 
through the grief of her husband. 
Richard Bennett is likable in the rdle 
of Bannard—especially up to the end 
of the third act. After that he wallows 
a bit in heroics. Calvin Thomas was a 
happy selection for Ellswvorth—clean, 
honest and straightforward. Frank 
Campeau, whose specialty is being a 
bold, bad man, and dying of it in the 
last act, is suspensively ominous as Bill 
Hecht, and Robert McWade, who has 
deserted “Common Clay,” gives 
brusque good humor to Major Lane. 
Lola Fisher, known to us as a 
comedienne through her work in 
“Under Cover,” achieves a remarkable 
transition from girlhood to woman- 
hood in the character of Nan, though 
her portrayal lacks cameo quality. 
Amelia Gardener, a fine actress, seen a 
few seasons ago in Mr. Thomas’ “As 
« Man Thinks,” deserves praise for her 
Maria, and Rea Martin, a newcomer, 
promises much through her very live 
and genuine performance of a serving 
maid with a taste for men and movies. 
“Rio Grande” is well worth witness- 
ing. 
“CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION” 


I’ George Bernard Shaw ever wrote a 
comedy that might just as_ well 
have been written by anybody else, 
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that comedy is “Captain 
3rassbound’s Conversion,” 
with which Grace George 
is concluding her first sea- 
son of repertory at the 
Playhouse. In this early 
effort, produced by Ellen 
Terry at the Empire more 
than ten years ago, we find 
a gentle Shaw, a whimsical 
Shaw, a platitudinous 
Shaw, a Shaw not above 
adopting the methods of 
Marceline. “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,” 
which The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theater with 
Me is in favor of rechris- 
tening “Captain  Brass- 
bound’s Conversation,” is 
undeniably amusing, but 
in phrases of farce rather 
than of satire, of episode 
rather than of epigram. 
Henry Mencken speaks of 
the Irishman’s genius for 
“expressing the obvious 
in terms of the scandal- 
ous,” but here is little even 
of the obvious, and noth- 
ing that would ever scan- 
dalize the most supersen- 
sitive oyster in a church 
stew. 

“Brassbound” suggests 
Barrie, or Gilbert or 
George Cohan. More 
specially George Cohan, 
whose favorite American, 
establishing an easy and 
flippant dominion over ef- 
fete Europeans, is not so 
very different from Lady 
Cicely Waynflete, sithply 
subjugating brigands, mis- 
sionaries, Moors, naval of- 
ficers and relatives-by-marriage. 
Feminine conquest, of course, is 
a pet theme of Shaw’s. We find 
it in nearly all his plays, as we 
find, in “Captain Brassbound,” 
the inception of various other 
ideas which he was to elaborate 
C npn later. In this piece they are 

onversion. y 
Above is shown Robert Warwick es merely touched upon; we have 

Brassbound. a rollicking farce, without par- 
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According to Mr. 
Pollock: ‘‘If 
George Bernard 
Shaw ever wrote a 
comedy that might 
as well have been 
written by some- 
body else, that 
comedy is ‘Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s 
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ticularly original or assertive thought, 
in comparison with which “How He 
Lied to Her Husband” is an essay and 
“Androcles and the Lion” an epic. 

The story, which must be pretty 
familiar by now, revolves about Lady 
Cicely, who insists upon making an 
excursion into the interior of Morocco, 
accompanied by her brother-in-law Sir 
Howard Hallam. Their guide, Captain 
Brassbound, is a picturesque scoundrel 
who proves to be the long-lost nephew 
of Sir Howard, animated, for years, by 
the belief that that estimable jurist 
wronged his mother, and determined 
now to revenge her by murder. Lady 
Cicely blithely undermines this pur- 
pose, wins the love of her escort, smiles 
her way free of the savages to whom 
they were to have been delivered, 
unblushingly lies the adventurer out of 
custody and narrowly escapes marry- 
ing him. All this is good fun, if noth- 
ing else, and it is not unlikely that this 
performance may prove to be the most 
popular in the repertory of the 
Playhouse. 

Miss George herself is unfortu- 
nate in challenging comparison with 
Miss Terry, whose performance, 
though marred by an already-evident 
failure of memory, was_ sparkling, 
whimsical and commanding. The 
present Lady Cicely only skims the 
surface of the part. Robert Warwick, 
on the other hand, is an infinite im- 
provement upon Rudge Harding—big, 
blustering, thunderous in his rage at 
Sir Howard, tender in his final scene 
with Lady Cicely. Ernest Lawford, 
as the uncle, again disguises himself 
completely, revealing character not his 
own; but the outstanding feature of 
thé production is Lewis Edgard’s 
capital Drinkwater, saturated with 
servility, the sniveling hypocrite to the 
life. John Cromwell is bad as usual 
as the captain of The Santiago, but he 
is indirectly responsible for one enjoy- 
able moment—when Kearney speaks of 
the United States navy’s penchant for 
“pure womanhood,” and the audience 
bursts into applause almost as inspiring 
as that which followed the rendering, 
in London, of Gilbert’s master mock- 
ery, “For He Is an Englishman.” 
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“HENRY VIII” 


OLD Bill Shakespeare being dead, 
and therefore past popularizing 

his works and fitting them with all 

modern improvements, that producer is 

his best friend who performs the 

service for him. Stay your hand, good 

Master Brander 

Matthews; 

I mean not to 

translate 
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Walter Frankl and Josephine Meyer in the Washington 


farce, “‘ Pierre Patelin ”’—a medieval tale which Mr. 


into Broadway. My commendation is 
for the impresario who undoes the 
“high-brow” damage to which refer- 
ence was made last month; who strips 
these classics of their forbidding aspect, 
who gets the characters acted as though 
they were human beings and not moldy 
manikins, and the lines read so that 
they make sense, instead of being re- 
verberating crypticisms. 

Sir Herbert Tree’s presentment of 
“Henry VIII,” at the New Amsterdam, 
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is not less impressive and majestic be- 
cause its speeches are spoken as though 
they had been written yesterday, and 
its persons played so that they remind 
you of friends at the club. Henry, 
after all, was only a_ middle-aged 
married man hankering for “chicken.” 
Forbear, Friend William Winter; the 
tragedy, so treated, is not only a great 
play but a good en- 
tertainment. Cut to 
the quick, and with 
many of the 
emptied 
spaces 
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Square Players’ revival of a fifteenth century French 
Pollock finds well produced and “‘uproariously amusing.” 


filled in with pure pageantry, vying 
with that of the Hippodrome, there 
remains a full quota of literary beauty 
and dramatic splendor. Study, thought 
and research are everywhere apparent; 
there is everything to satisfy the ar- 
cheologist in the gorgeous and brilliant 
pictures that tread upon the heels of one 
another; and a wealth of byplay and 
significant “business” enriches the text 
and clarifies its meaning. Wonderfully 
set, staged, lighted and costumed, 
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accompanied by an unobtrusive but 
stimulating score, trigged with dances, 
ballets and mob effects, the play grips 
you none the less in scenes like those of 
the downfall of Wolsey, and Katherine 
with the Cardinals. 

Lyn Harding’s Henry is a very great 
performance; its humanness is the 
keynote of the whole production. A 
remarkable make-up, and an indicative 
walk and bearing help the actor— 
known to you for his Bill Sikes, his 
Tlam Carve in “The Great Adventure,” 
and his William Dale in “The Devil’s 
Garden” —to “get over” every trait and 
quality of the licentious old hypocrite. 
Sir Herbert’s Wolsey is not epoch- 
making, but majestic and_ sufficient, 
while the Buckingham of Charles Dal- 


’ e ton, one-time star of “The Sign 
\ ee of the Cross,” reaches tragic 


heights in his speech of farewell. 
Edith Wynne Matthison, a 
queenly picture as Katherine, has dig- 
nity and womanliness. Lionel Braham, 
the giant of “Androcles” and the Sir 
Patrick of ‘The Doctor’s Dilemma,” is 
capital as The Lord Chamberlain, and 
Willette Kershaw just the sort of per- 
son to “catch the conscience of the 
king.” 
“Henry VIII,” at the New Amster- 
dam, is as entertaining as “Chin- 


Chin.” 
“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” 


HAKESPEARE isn’t | spelling 

ruin this season—not so you 
could notice it! Did Shakespeare, 
well done, ever spell ruin? Or has 
it been only that we have seen mouth- 
ing strutters set into the parts, and the 
parts set into soiled velvet before 
threadbare canvas, and then blamed 
Bill? 

“Henry VIII” has been turning ’em 
away, and “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” did a big business at the Criterion. 
This farce of Shakespeare proved to 
be the tragedy of James K. Hackett, 
whose life ambition it was to play the 
role of Falstaff, that gave fame to his 
father, James H. Hackett. When the 
production was ready, Mr. Hackett’s 
illness compelled him to choose between 
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4 Hubert Druce and Grace George in “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion: ‘‘Undeniably amusing,” reports our 
a reviewer, “but in phrases of farce rather than of satire, of episode rather than of epigram.”” 
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dismissing his company and finding 
another. Sir John. The actor, 
generously accepting the latter alterna- 
tive, engaged Thomas A. Wise, and 
when that excellent comedian had to fill 
a previous contract, withdrew the 
presentment in favor of “The Melody 
of Youth.” The Criterion will reopen 
with “The Merry Wives” in the fall, 
when Mr. Hackett is to appear as 7'1e 
Fat Knight. 

The Criterion performance was far 
from happy. It is curious and interest- 
ing to note that, while Sir Herbert’s 
company of old-school Shakespeareans 
read simply, naturally and unaffectedly, 
Mr. Hackett’s cast, trained in modern 
colloquial comedy, awe-struck at their 
task, declaimed the lines as never 
speeches issued from human mouth. 
Their English was slovenly, their 
phrasing confusing and their accents 
such as to make many sentences quite 
unintelligible. 

Mr. Wise’s Sir John, about which 
there was much enthusiasm, seemed no 
more than creditable. Longer time for 
mellowing might have helped the 
performance, which had abundant 
ebullience, but lacked unction. Fuller 
Mellish and Henrietta Crosman, as 
Master and Mistress Page, were the 
only other players who gave much 
indication of knowing what they were 
talking about. Viola Allen had the role 
of Mistress Ford, and sang it beauti- 
fully. The scenery, by Josef Urban, 
lovely in itself, crowded the play. 

In one moment “The Merry Wives” 
became most unexpectedly and amus- 
ingly topical. That was when _ Sir 
John proclaimed: “I’ve had Ford 
enough; I’ve had my belly full of 
Ford!” 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


HERE is at least one original and 

suspensive situation in Zoe Akins’ 
“The Magical City,” most conspicuous 
of the four plays comprising the new 
bill at the Bandbox. Petronelle, a 
chorus girl, formerly maintained by a 
certain rich man named Rudolph 
Phillips, has solaced herself by adopt- 
ing a poor poet known as David 


Brooks. Rudolph retu.ns and bids her 
choose between them. 

It is a moment of agonizing abey- 
ance. Those of us among the first- 
night audience who had some acquaint- 
ance with chorus girls trembled for 
fear of the lady’s picking the poor poet. 
But the unexpected happened: Petro- 
nelle took the millionaire! 

I have said “The Magical City” is 
“most conspicuous” in-the latest offer- 
ing of the Washington Square Players, 
and I am not sure but it is the best of 
a performance not particularly dis- 
tinguished. The story, in which the 
choice described is followed by the 
assassination of the rich man by the 
poet, and the removal of the former to 
another room in the hotel, where it can 
be made to seem that he died a natural 
death, is not new, and diffuseness keeps 
it from being poignantly dramatic. No 
prominent citizen of our fair city has 
shuffled off his mortal coil suddenly, 
within my recollection, that rumor has 
not explained the circumstance by 
making him the hero of a romance like 
Miss Akins’, and for stage precedent, 
there is that remarkable little piece, 
done ten years ago at the Grand Gui- 
gnol, in which a courtesan walked the 
dead body of her lover through a 
crowded café and into a cab outside. 

“The Magical City” is said to be 
written “in free verse.” One has to 
take the program’s word for this, be-. 
cause the peculiarity of “free verse” 
is that nobody can identify it as verse 
without seeing it in print. Any prosaic 
commonplace hacked up into long and 
short lines, without regard to punctua- 
tion, becomes “vers libre.’ Thus 
Charles L. Edson recently made “vers 
libre’ of a police story in a newspaper. 


When Mabel Godfrey’s cat 

Slipped down the flue 

At 202 West One Hundred and Thir- 
tieth Street to-day, 

He assumed an official status. 


Surely that is not less poetic than: 


It’s interesting, too, 

To be around 

And watch you get your way with men; 
But take it from me, kiddo, 

You’re going to go too far some day, 
And something’s going to break. 
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The effect of “free verse” in this 
work is not to make it allegorical, but 
to make it tedious. A few lovely lines 
there are, to be sure, but the chief merit 
of “The Magical City,” and its chief 
appeal to the imagination, is achieved 
through excellent etching of character. 
The poet, as my _ neighbor said 
elegantly, is “a poor shrimp,” but half 
a dozen sentences cause the rich man 
to stand out-as a strong and heroic 
figure, so that one understands his 
appeal to the girl, and is compassion- 
ate at her immobile stare as _ she 
crouches over his body. The duenna, 
Louise, too, is an achievement. 

Nothing else in this theater has been 
so well acted. Margaret Mower is 
quite the prettiest thing I’ve seen this 
season, and her very uncouthness gives 
verisimilitude to her portrait of Petro- 
nelle. Miss Mower’s effort to express 
emotion with her shoulders, having the 
effect of a censored hula-hula, when, 
with back turned, she tries to decide 
between the two men, may be blamed 
upon the director. Helen Westley’s 
first unaffected characterization is her 
Louise—restrained, reposeful and 
altogether admirable. The same adjec- 
tives apply to the Rudolph of Frank 
Conroy, which could not have been 
played better by any actor on the pro- 
fessional stage. Edward J. Ballantine’s 
poet suggests vision and exaltation, but 
it is hard to believe that even a writer 
of “vers libre” could use such untidy 
English. The smaller parts are well 
handled, and the setting, showing tall 
buildings silhouetted against a blue 
night sky, is very beautiful. 

Another interesting feature of the 
current bill is a revival of a French 
farce of the fifteenth century, called 
“Pierre Patelin.” Presented no less 
quaintly, and much after the fashion in 
which Granville Barker did Anatol 
France’s adaptation from Rabelais, 
“The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife,” this medieval tale of ‘the 
poverty-stricken lawyer who obtains 
cloth on credit and then pretends to 
have been bedridden in his house the 
while, is uproariously amusing. The 
second part of the story, detailing how 
the notary defends an accused shep- 
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herd by instructing him to say “Baa” 
in answer to all questions, and 
how, when he asks for his fee, he can 
get no reply other than “Baa,” is one 
of the oldest and most used legends in 
literature. This antiquity is given in 
just the right spirit by Roland Young 
as the notary, and Walter Frankl as 
the draper—two artists of more than 
common drollery. Josephine Meyer is 
strident and rather modern as the 
notary’s wife Guillemette. 

“Children,” by Guy Bolton, author 
of “The Rule of Three,’ and Tom 
Carlton, and “The Age of Reason,” by 
Cecil Dorrian, have no place in a 
theater of ideas. It is conceivable 
that either would go very well in 
vaudeville. The first is amateur in 
theme, and the second in treatment. 
Almost every aspiring author, once in 
his life, writes a play in which a woman 
shoots her son or a man _ narrowly 
escapes intercourse with a _ female 
relative. 

In “Children” an elderly negress 
kills her first-born to prevent his falling 
into the hands of Judge Lynch. It is 
an incredible piéce de thédtre. What- 
ever intelligibility it has is submerged 
beneath the thickest and most unreal 
dialect ever heard. “The Age of 
Reason” offends by its bad taste. Two 
preposterously precocious youngsters 
discuss the threatened divorce of the 
parents of one of them, and deciding to 
adopt a _ better-behaved father and 
mother, summon a young man and 
woman, who remain, in evident de- 
light, through a domestic quarrel 
in which the lie is passed and the wife 
is accused of infidelity. This trying 
and tiresome effort at the smart and the 
bizarre is acted with complacent self- 
satisfaction by Florence Enright, 
Elinor M. Cox, Helen Westley and C. 
Hooper Trask, who reminds one of the 
fingerless man in the “King in 
Yellow,” written by Robert Chambers 
when he was an author. Miss Dorrian 
has contrived a good speech about 
“settlement work:” “When I grow up 
I’m going to dance and flirt. I sha’n’t 
try to square it with my conscience by 
making myself a nuisance to the East 
Side three times a week!” 
































Bedelia was silent, almost pen- 
sive, although she wore enough 
new clothes to cheer up the 
Sphinx—and a hoop skirt that 
couldn’t possibly be persuaded 
into a taxicab. 








Bedelia Comes 


Back 


JUST A. SIMPLE FALE OF TWO 


MINUTES FROM 


BROADWAY 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


Illustrated with 


up-to-the-minute 


Broadway sketches by RAY ROHN 


EDELIA was not her usual 
bubbling self. As a novelty, 
| her mood was irresistible. In 
a calmly analytical moment, with Be- 
delia removed from my center of vi- 
sion, I might have regarded it as an 
omen. 

She had tautened her features into 
a delightful, if incongruous, expression 
of martyrlike sedateness, and gave me 
the primmest of welcomes,—a sisterly 
peck on the forehead,—impersonally 
pressed my hand and then composed 
herself in the fattest chair in the Della 
Robbia room—without the semblance 
of a wriggle! 

I got no inkling of the great prob- 
lem. Rather, she embraced the imme- 
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diate, in three short but meaningful 
words: 

“Well,” she said, “I’m back.” 

If anyone else had presented herself 
with such cool obviousness, I’d have 
catalogued her as one of the pests who 
speculate on the weather and repeat 
to you what they’ve read in the news- 
paper you have read. You know the 
kind—bang! 

But Bedelia’s moods are not subject 
to analysis, especially if you think you 
know her, which is as near knowing 
her as you'll ever get. And I thought 
I did—then! For I had been, first of 
all, her guardian angel against the dan- 
gers of the Mighty City, and second 
and last, her fiancé for one long week, 
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until she disentangled our affections 
with scorn and hearty sarcasm because 
I didn’t take her Art seriously enough 
and crumbled crackers in my soup. I 
showed her I could stand up by my 
rights. 

I made up my slow mind then— 
which was just a day or so before her 
mother carried her off 
home to Decatur, IIli- 
nois—that loving Be- 
delia and being her 
fiancé at the same 
time savored too 
much of melodrama 
—no waits between 
thrills. Not that I 
could help loving her, 
of course. But I could 
try to help it, couldn’t 
I? And now, as I was 
soon to discover, 
Bedelia was to help 
me to try—so she 
said. 

She had been 
away three months. 
For a few days she 
sent me bulky let- 
ters, comforting, al- 
though hopelessly 
undecipherable. I 
gathered, in a vague 
way, that they were 
addressed to “My is 3 
Dear Friend.” That | 
was encouraging. 

Then the letters 
ceased coming. Until 
a week before her re- 
turn to New York, I 
got nothing more ro- 
mantic than vilely col- 
ored postcards with 
such sweet sentiments 
















I know of one man who innocently fol- 


“TM back,” repeated Bedelia. 

Indeed, yes! She was ambrosia 
a la mode. And clothes?—oh, boys! 
Her hat was wide and floppy, and—by 
jinks!—the crown was_ gold-tinted, 
with bluebirds embroidered on it! Her 
tailor, or whoever it is who makes those 
things, had stretched himself a bit over 
the usual fifteen inches 
from the ground when 
he cut her skirt; and 
Bedelia being only a 
wisp over five feet of 
delectableness, more 
plumpness was. ex- 
posed, as one cast one’s 
eyes down, than 
seemed absolutely nec- 
essary as a sacrifice to 
fashion. 

However, they are 
wearing a varied as- 
sortment of ankles this 
season. Men who have 
never before shown an 
interest in such matters 
tell me they are begin- 
ning to have their eyes 
opened. As you glance 
over her from a north- 
erly position, your wife 
looks good enough to 
flirt with, and maybe 
spend a little money 
on; and these low, rak- 
ish hats help the illu- 
NCHES § sion from the south- 
west. I know of one 
man who _ innocently 
followed his grand- 
mother for three blocks 
before he discovered 
the error of his way. 

Bedelia’s shoes were 
the latest extreme, 





as “How are you aoe and lowed his grandmother for three blocks high, two-shaded and 
“T’m at the drug-store before he discovered the error of hiswaye Heavil y laced. Her 


—just thought I’d drop 

you a line,” scrawled across the pic- 
tured face of the Carnegie Library or 
Scene by the River. But now, for a 
week, I had been deluged with cards, 
letters, telegrams, long-distance calls— 
these last two, I regret to state, col- 
lect—all about everything but some- 
thing. 


frock was a polka-dot- 
ted thing with a lot of other stuff on it 
around the collar and the sleeves and 
the waist, and everything. Then there 
was a lot of lace other places—Bedelia 
said it was a lace season. 
“Well,” said Bedelia, “I’m _ back; 
and I’m a changed woman.” 
She considered the statement for a 
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Her hat was wide and floppy, and—by jinx!—the crown 
was gold-tinted, with bluebirds embroidered on it. 


long moment before going into any 
details. 

“Take it from little Bedelia,”—which 
is her way of being emphatic,—‘I’m 
going to work like the very dickens! 
I’m going to learn a whole heap of a 
lot. You~-know what Edison says, 
don’t you? ‘Inspiration is only per- 
spiration.’ ”’ 

I said “Umph!” 

“Now,” went on Bedelia more gen- 
tly, “I am coming to the hardest part, 
and I want you thoroughly to under- 
stand me: I’ma changed girl. I shall 
give up all for my Art—frivolities, 
good times, friends, love—everything. 
I hope you understand?” she inquired 
hopefully. 

“Sure,” I said. “Go on.” 

“Well, I have decided that I must 
cultivate the Great Intellects; that I 
must rub shoulders with the world. To 
be a great singer, I must understand 
and feel—er-r-r—things. I must 
broaden my horizon, soar among the 
clouds, drink nectar with the gods— 
sit upon the throne of knowledge.” 

She stopped, rather proudly, over 
this speech. Then she—she wriggled, 
just a wee bit. She hadn’t altogether 
changed. 

“You’re certainly planning a busy 
season,” I assured her, but she paid no 
heed to my sarcasm. 

“You and I are to be merely 
friends,” she announced, “—nothing 
more. I must have’ no comfortable 
sort of love in my life. I must be 
thrilled—my Art cries out that I must 
live and feel—I must taste the ardor 
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of great souls, musicians and painters 
and sculptors and poets—oodles of 
them. Why, gee! I know one already; 
I'll practice on him.” 

She paused for effect. She was in- 
tensely serious. 

“What you need isn’t to be thrilled 
that way,” I growled. “What you need 
is a damn’ good spanking!’ 

“I’d like to see anyone try it,” she 
cried, drawing herself up belligerently. 
“I’d just like to see some one fry it! 
I’d—I’'d—why, I’d murder them.” 

“Oh, all right.” I was willing 
enough to dismiss the subject. 

“Well,” she demanded, “do you un- 
derstand—that we’re just friends?” 

_ “Certainly”—placidly. “You’ve made 
it plain enough, haven’t you?” 

“Don’t take it so darned 

calmly, then,” she ordered, her 

1) eyes snapping. “It makes a fel- 

| low think maybe those mushy 

things you used to say to me, you 

didn’t mean.” 

“Of course I didn’t mean ’em,” 
I protested, bucking up my cour- 
age. No disappointed-in-love 
role for me. 

“You didn’t?” demanded Be- 
delia. “Do you mean to tell me 
i} you didn’t mean a bit of all 
| that?” She was red in the face. 
“Oh, well, dear me, 
I suppose men are 
all alike. Mamma 
says sO, anyway. 
There was that 
young shoe-clerk in 
Decatur this spring 
—he told me the 
sweetest things, and 
then I found he got 
‘em all out of a 
book. Then I met 
the darlingest, cut- 
est  soda-fountain 
kid, with the loveli- 
est eyes. And he 
made the most kill- 
ing love to me— 
really, it was out- 
rageous the way he 








I openlyvoiced my admiration 
for “Robinson Crusoe, Jr.’s” 
crew of shapely pirates. 
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VIOLE TS! 
VIOLETS! 






I stretched 
friendship so 
far as to buy | 
a double 
bunch of vio- 
lets from one 


of the brig-} 


ner of Forty- Hie 
second an ; 
Broadway. 


Bre 


mooned. And I found out after my 
crush was over that he was engaged to 
another girl... .. But you and I were 
engaged.” 

“Oh, that,” I grinned, still playing 
the game, “—that was only temporary 
madness with both of us.” 

“Uh-huh,” assented Bedelia; then, 
warmly: “Oh, it was, was it?” 

“Why, certainly.” I achieved a wide 
smile, and made the assertion as if I 
were voicing the most evident of facts. 
“T knew you understood. It was a 
sort of friendly proposition, anyway, 
wasn’t it? You said you were engag- 
ing yourself to me just because I was 
so dependable—‘comfortable’ was the 
word you used. You remember, don’t 
you, that you com- 
plained that I never 
thrilled you; that it was 
a kind of sisterly affec- 
tion you held for me? 
And it’s turned out all 
right, hasn’t it? Were gedelic'’s 
just friends now, like shoes were 
we always were. Lots _ the latest ex- 
better than being sweet- ae, es 
hearts.” I beamed be- [%°;*f2ce 

: and heavily 
nignly to show her how laced 
















friendly I could be and how 
pleased I wanted her to think I 
was. 

She frowned and tilted her 
small nose. For a moment she 
looked out of the window, specu- 
latively. 

“I’m just dying to see a show,” 
she roused herself with. ‘Come 
on and let’s go down to the Win- 
ter Garden and hear Al Jolson 
sing ‘Where Did Robinson Cru- 
soe Go with Friday on Saturday 
Night?’ ” 

And to prove what a good friend I 
could be, I did. I openly voiced my 
admiration for “Robinson Crusoe, 
Jr.’s” crew of shapely pirates, using a 
few of Broadway's choicest adjectives 
—“Wow! a bear!” “Some chicken!’ 
and other irritants. I stretched 
friendship so far as to buy a double 
bunch of violets from one of the brig- 
ands who haunt the corner of Forty- 
second and Broadway. 

But Bedelia remained in her quiet 
mood. She said little, and she wrin- 
kled her nose portentously. She was 
thinking heavily. 


WO days later we became a trio. 

Bedelia’s mother arrived. She was 
a large, cosy woman, all mamma, who 
chuckled continuously at Bedelia—rip- 
pling, bubbling chuckles that brought 
tears to her eyes and kneaded her three 
chins furiously. Bedelia telephoned me 
the news to give me an opportunity to 
invite her and her mother to dinner— 
which I did. Somehow I’ve always 
liked mothers—mostly better than 
daughters. 

We dined quietly at Sherry’s. Bede- 
lia was silent, almost pensive, although 
she wore 
enough new 
clothes to 
cheer up the 
Sphinx —and 
a hoop skirt 
that couldn’t 
possibly be 
persuaded into a taxicab. Even 
the appearance of Anna Orr, 
from “Very Good, Eddie,” in 
a frock that, if she had coughed 
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or sneezed, or even uttered an exclama- 
tion, would never have left her the 
same, failed to brighten Bedelia. 

‘“There’s something strangely wrong 
with the child,” her mother confided to 
me in a whisper. “I simply can’t 
fathom it at all. She telegraphed me 
that she was lonely—imagine Bedelia 
being lonely!—and that I simply had 
to come to her.” (Mother used italics 
profusely.) “And” — sighing — “she 
goes around in a mope all day.” 

“Indigestion, maybe,” I suggested 
practically. 

“No,” dissented her mother; “she 
eats like a little pig. I think she has 
some great secret sorrow.” 


T this moment Bedelia came to life. 
As she leaned across the table to 
me she showed her first flash of anima- 
tion. 
“Oh,” she gurgled, her old self for 
a moment, “I’ve got some news: we’re 
going to get an apartment, boy” (I 
being several years her senior, with 
dignity to match), “—Mamma and I 
are. And you’ve simply got to help us 
look.” 
Thus it happened that the next day 
I did help. Or rather, I did most of 
the hunting. Mother and Bedelia sat 
in the taxi while I did the heavy work. 
They were all tired out when we got 
through. Hunting apartments in New 
York is the last thing one associates 
with pleasure. No one seems to want 
to rent you anything. You plead. 
First you find the resplendent door- 
man—usually a West Indian; he waves 
you loftily to the elevator man—also, 
usually, a West Indian, and therefore 
in on the conspiracy; the elevator man 
condescends to conduct you to the tel- 
ephone-exchange girl, who is always 
reading the kind of a magazine you 
apologize for buying. (You know: “A 
friend asked me to get this for him; I 
never read such trash myself.”) She 
puts in a languid call for the janitor— 
who is always sour, superior and suspi- 
cious. It takes him fifteen or twenty 
minutes to bring himself upstairs to tell 
you he hasn’t a vacant apartment, this 
with his nearest approach to human- 
ness. I suppose it is his stock joke. 
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After ten or fifteen such experiences, I 
began losing interest in Mother, Bede- 
lia and in life. ; 
But in the end we found a five-room 
alcove on Central Park West that 
Bedelia pronounced a perfect darling. 
While Mother untied a lot of strings 
and extracted a roll of currency, Be- 
delia disappeared. I found her out at 
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Even the appearance of Anna Orr, from “Very Good, 
Eddie,” in a frock that, if she had coughed or sneezed, 
or even uttered an exclamation, would never have left 


her the same, failed to brighten Bedelia. 


the curb consulting the taxi-driver, 
with gestures about furnishers, deco- 
rators, maids and other household 
sundries. 


URING the next week I discovered 
why married men wear that hunted 
look: the curtains didn’t fit; I pounded 
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my thumb four times with a hammer I 
had bribed the janitor to lend me, and 
then found that I had hung the pic- 
tures all wrong—in a straight line 
around the room, or something like 
that; the maid quit, and I was de- 
spatched for another; the plumbing 
jammed or buckled or whatever it is— 
anyway, when you opened a faucet, all 
that happened was a gasp; the ’phone- 
girl downstairs was “positively snippy” 
to Bedelia, and I was sent down to 
discipline her—which I did with a box 
of candy; I was delegated to borrow 
everything on earth—stepladders, floor- 
polish mops, pins from the woman 
across the hall. 

In the midst of it all, Bedelia beamed 
on me. “Now,” she said, “you'll have 
a chance to see what a home-body I 
am.” (A man never appreciates a girl 
until he sees her in her home!) “We 
are going to give a dinner.” 

Isn’t it funny what love will do to 
an otherwise normal man? At six 
o'clock on the day of the Bedelia dinner 
I ate a hearty meal, and at seven 
o'clock went down to dine with the 
family. I knew that if Bedelia had 
planned the dinner, it would consist 
mostly of salads and a few incidentals. 
And it did. Safety first! 


HERE were seven of us, including 

Mother. Or, I might say, six and 
a poet. Not that I have anything 
against poets as poets. Berton Braley 
is a good union versifier, and Kipling 
has put across some pretty fair stuff. 
I could mention a lot more, but none 
of them would be named Browning. 
Honestly, I can’t see that pair with a 
spyglass. 

But this was a p-o-e-t, Poet, the kind 
that’s too good to be true. You know: 
you wonder how they can be that way 
and live. I feel like forgetting my 
manners and saying, as Art Furber 
would, that I’d ’a’ liked to paste him 
on the nose. That was the kind of a 


Poet he was. Not the kind of a fellow 
you like, nor the kind you don’t take 
the trouble to dislike, but the kind you 
like to dislike. 

He wore long hair and a flowing 
necktie, and shot his cuffs—zip! Out- 


side of that he was a sweet thing. He 
considered that he had voluptuous eyes, 
and he used them with compound in- 
terest. And I’ll be blamed if. he didn’t 
almost lisp! I couldn’t have believed 
all of it myself if I hadn’t seen it with 
my own eyes. 

“In Art,” he was saying, “all should 
be one great fraternity. Morals should 
have no place in our lives. We should 
love and be loved”—ogling Bedelia, 
the pup!—“as our desires dictate. 
Flaunt convention—that is the essence 
of true Art!” 

Bedelia listened with a rapt expres- 
sion that riled me. Mother was ill at 
ease: she wasn’t sure whether to be 
deliciously shocked or to appear in- 
tensely interested. 


OTHERWISE I had no complaint. 

The other man in the party slid 
into the background and stayed there. 
His fiancée, a Patricia, was good-look- 
ing in a wintry way. She didn’t say 
much, but when she talked she was 
the Delphic oracle. 

I drew Peggy, and I was in luck. 
“You be nice to her,’ Bedelia ordered 
when she introduced. ‘‘You just can’t 
help loving her.’ She had a pug nose 
and the sense of humor that goes with 
it. Honestly, is there anything funnier 
than a serious-minded pug-nosed girl? 
Peggy had on too much rouge, but it 
wasn't deliberate, merely Peggyish. 

“Well,” she said, by way of starting 
the conversation, “you look like a hu- 
man being, anyway.” She gave me a 
wide-mouthed grin and tried to tilt her 
pug nose in the direction of the poet 
person. 

“That’s Bedelia’s new crush,” she 
informed me. “Isn’t it a riot?” 

“Not yet, but almost immediately,” 
I answered her, looking at Bedelia. 
She had drawn her chair close up to 
the verse-maker; her mouth was half- 
open, and she was blissfully drinking 
in his every word. He was orating, 
moaning over the Lost Art of the The- 
ater; and I, being a mere money-mak- 
ing playwright, thought it best, for the 
sake of peace and quiet, not to listen. 
I could see, though, that Bedelia was 
being thrilled. 
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I devoted myself to Peggy. She was 
a regular fellow. Dinner was not an 
agreeable affair for me, though Peggy 
helped matters. Bedelia, on the other 
hand, shamed herself as a hostess: she 
gave her eyes and her ears and her 
entire time and attention to the Poet. 
For consolation I held Peggy’s hand 
under the table—a hard little fist that 
went with her nose,—and she seemed 
to understand something of my state of 
mind. 

During the evening I had only a 
bare word with Bedelia. “Isn’t he the 
dearest thing?’’ she whispered, refer- 
ring to the Poet. Then, before I could 
reoly: “Are you having a good 
time?” 

“Wonder- 
ful!’ I ex- 
claimed. 
“Peggy’s the 
sort of girl I 
have always 
dreamed 
about.” 

“T saw you 
holding her 
hand,” accused 
Bedelia. “You 
didn’t think I 
did, but IT did” 
—darkly. “I 
don’t see why 
I ever liked 








Hunting apartments in New York is the last thing you associate with pleasure. 


“to break up. 





Peggy—nobody likes her—she’s a 
cat.” 


T was drawing towards eleven o’clock, 
and the dinner party was beginning 
Patricia’s young man 
came out of the background and took 
her off with him, he with fishy hand- 
shakes and Patricia with icy ones. I 
wonder if they ever hold _ hands. 
Mother, Peggy and I sat around the 
drawing-room. Bedelia and the Poet— 
| have refrained from mentioning his 
name: The Poets’ Journal considers 
him an authority on iambics—had wan- 
dered out into 
the sun-parlor. 
Peggy, in a 
far-away 
voice, said 
that she was 
having a cun- 
ning new 
bathing - s uit 
made. Mother 
looked _inter- 
ested for a 
moment; but 
the conversa- 
tion waned. 
Suddenly 
came the 
sounds of a 
quick scuffle, 
and thena Patricia. 
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scream—all from the sun-porch. I 
rushed to the door and looked into the 
dimness, Mother and Peggy behind me. 
The Poet had Bedelia in his arms. He 
was trying madly to kiss her. She, 
half-sobbing, was beating him on the 
chest with doubled hands. 

Fil admit that I grinned to myself 
in spite of myself. There seemed no 
question about it—Bedelia was getting 
thrills from her Greater Intellects. 

Then I took the dear, ladylike Poet 
by one ear and led him to the door, 
closing it gently behind us. Having 
thus prepared the scene and having 
given it the right amount of dramatic 
suspense, I delivered unto him one of 
the most ambitious kicks of my life. 
He sprawled on all fours in a most un- 
poetic but strangely inviting position. 
So I let him have it again. He lay flat. 
I got his hat and coat and threw them 
downstairs. I’ll dare him to rhyme his 
sensations. 

Back in the drawing-room the three 
women stood as if fixed in a stage 
group. Mother didn’t quite understand 
it all—this sort of thing didn’t happen 
in Decatur; Peggy was struggling 
against laughter. Bedelia stood facing 
the door, her eyes blazing, one hand 
clenched, while with the other she was 
vigorously rubbing the cheek the Poet 
had spattered against. I was prepared 
to be welcomed as a hero. But— 
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“How dared you! What do you mean 
by interfering in my affairs? If a man 
wants to kiss me, is it any of your busi- 
ness? You held Peggy’s hand, didn’t 
you?—and did I say a word about it? 
I did not! Why—why—why—leave 
this house instantly.” 

I turned to Mother and Peggy, rather 
grimly. 

“Would you all mind leaving us 
alone for a moment?” I ordered rather 
than asked. And they left, Mother still 
bewildered. 

Bedelia turned to me in even greater 
fury, but I gave her no-chance for dig- 
nified argument. I took her firmly by 
the shoulders. Then I sat down in the 
easiest chair within range. And I 
turned her, in spite of struggles and 
yelps and threats, across my _ knee. 
Near, on the table, was a large, flat 
book. I picked it.up and took a firm 
grip on the cover. 


EDELIA arose, disheveled, flushed, 

breathing hard, half sobbing and 
half laughing, and gave me a look I’d 
never seen in her eyes before—a won- 
derful look. Then she threw her arms 
around my neck and hugged me des- 
perately. Also, there were a million or 
two kisses. 

“Oh, why did you make me force 
you to do it?” she giggled when she 
had recovered her breath. “Gee! I 
never knew you loved me so hard!” 


“How dared you!” cried Bedelia. 


—— 


THE VERSION OF 1916 


ERBERT WARD, the sculptor and painter who went across Africa with 
Stanley, and who has received the “Croix de Guerre” for his distinguished 
gallantry with the Hospital Corps in France, tells of the one funny incident he 
saw at the front. He was in the trenches close to the Germans, when a French- 
woman appeared walking serenely along a road which led to the German lines 
and which was swept by a heavy fire. The men shouted to her to go back, but 
she paid no attention, and thinking her deaf or insane, two French soldiers 
jumped out of the trench and at imminent risk of their lives hauled her into the 
shelter of the earthwork. Asked if she didn’t know she had been going to almost 
certain death, she answered that she did, but that she didn’t care. 

“You see,” she explained, “we used to live at ” She named a French 
town occupied by the Teutons. ‘When the Germans came, we had to leave, and 
we went to live with my husband’s people near Paris. And—and—have you ever 
lived with your mother-in-law ?” 











A Painter 


of 


Real Humanity 


SOMETHING ABOUT 
DEAN CORNWELL, 
WHOSE PICTURES 
OF NEW YORK COME 
CE OPS oF OF FRE 
MARK OF GENIUS 





EAN CORNWELL’S | pic- 
tures of everyday New York 
are causing a stir. He has the 
faculty of painting the greatest city in 
the world as‘New Yorkers know it, but 
can’t describe it. He 
pictures the humanity 
of the town. 
His sketch-book is 
a fine collection of 
types and places. No- 
tice the sketches ac- 
companying this ar- 
ticle. All of them 
were made in the jour- 
neys which enabled 
him to produce his 
picture of Hester 
Street. (It isn’t a pic- 
ture of Hester Street to New Yorkers; 
it is Hester Street.) 

Five years from now, those of us 
who are following THE GREEN Book 
MAGAZINE these days may 
be saying, “Why, we knew 
him when—” For if he 
continues to grow in his 
work as he has the last 
year, there will be few in 
his class by then. 

He comes close to being 
a genius, this Cornwell; 
his pictures have the fac- 
ulty of getting under the 
skin of the subject he’s 
painting. For instance, his 

















“Chinatown :” those two 
paintings made you feel 
the mystery of the place, 
the slinking sneakiness 
of it, as no other pic- 
tures ever did. His ‘Forty-second 
Street and Broadway” was alive with 
the exaggerated gayety and almost 
frantic pleasure-seeking that surrounds 
that famous corner. Now his “Hester 
Street,” from the heart of New York’s 
Ghetto, has the depth of feeling—-spirit 
—expressed psychology—that mere 
photography or draftsmanship could 
never translate to the eye. 

His accounts of his visits to Hester 
Street are almost as vivid as his pic- 
tures. “I’ve seen county fairs, carni- 
vals and mining towns on circus day,” 
he wrote, “but seeing Hester Street on 
market day was to blot out all other 
memories. Every available foot of the 
narrow and dingy street was occupied 
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New York’s Hester 


Street 


VERY day is market-day—and wash- 

day—in Hester Street. Everyone 
seems to have something to.sell. Double 
lines of push-carts, veritable curiosity 
shops, crowd up to the curbs; from them 
you may pick furs, notions, ribbons and 
laces, clothing, hardware, shoes, cooking 
utensils—anything the Ghetto desires. 
And not the least of the novelties are 
the horse-cars that run on Avenue “C.” 
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i RO RES 
Painted by 

Dean Cornwell 

ROM the oven of a sheet-iron stove on 

wheels, baked sweet potatoes are being 
dispensed. One shopkeeper sells fish, ice- 
cream and pickles. There is a cart filled 
with raisins; another supplies apples dipped 
in candy for one cent. A man with rings 
of rusty keys—for sale—passes. He too, 
like all the vendors, carries as a side line 
a stock of wax candles and matches—Hes- 
ter Street’s illumination. 
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by somebody with some- 
thing to sell—something, 
seemingly, of every piece 
of merchandise dating 
from the Revolution to 
the present women’s lace- 
up-the-side champagne kid 
boots. From the midst of 
this jam of carts and 
crowds near Suffolk Street 
rose clouds of smoke from 
a large sheet-iron stove on 
wheels, dispensing baked 
sweet potatoes. We soon 
observed that it was noth- 
ing unusual to sell fish, ice 
cream and pickles from 
the same stand. The 
crowd suddenly began to 
shift to the next corner, 
where a cart had just arrived with a 
load of bruised and specked pears. I 
particularly noticed a man who carried 
three large rings of rusty 
keys—for sale. 

“We gained the ac- 
quaintance of the genial 
policeman on the corner 
—he had just stopped a 
hair-pulling over the 
number of eels to tip the 
scales fora pound. From 
him we learned that a 
horse-car line was in 
operation on Avenue C, 
only a few blocks away. 
Our ride at an end, we 
petted the horses and 
headed for Washington Square. The 
little girl with the bobbed hair—who 
had acted as my guide—was now to in- 
troduce me to a restaurant where the 
wine was red, where the tables were 
of pack: 
ing boxes 
and where 
real poets 
roamed at 
large. And 
still - to-day 
and every 
day the cars 
to Coney 
Island are 
crowded 
with people 





RAPID TRANSIT— 
AVE NUE*C” 
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in search of novelty and 
romance.” 

Dean Cornwell’s career 
is interesting. His paint- 
ings testify more strongly 
to his credit when it is 
known that until a year 
ago he had never touched 
a brush to canvas. 

Although still well under 
the thirty-year mark, he 
had been a newspaper artist 
for several years. He went 
to Chicago five or six years 
ago seeking a position. In 
time, spurred by the ebb of 
his small savings, he made 
an arrangement to draw 
what is known as “one- 
column comics” for a 
newspaper syndicate. He also had to 
invent the jokes that go under these 
drawings. And for the two—sketch 





and joke—he received one dollar. His 
earnings, until he got a position on the 
art staff of The Chicago Tribune, aver- 
aged about ten dollars a week. He 
remained with The Tribune for four 
years, and then he decided to try his 
luck in the art center of America, New 
York. There he met Harvey Dunn, the 
master of 
Pa his school 
+ of painting. 
Mr. Dunn 
proposed 
that he 
coach him. 
Cornwell 
» jumped at 
the chance, 
and _ forth- 
with took up 
his brush. 








































































Finding Talent in 
The ‘‘Family’s’’ Midst 


HOW HELEN FALCONER 
BECAME A PRIMA DONNA 


7~ |HARLES DILLINGHAM ‘and / 
‘his lieutenants in production / 
‘ |have the reputation all along 
the Great Bright ‘Way of dis- 
covering talent right in the midst 
of the “Dillingham family.” When | 
an emergency arises to require that a 
principal role must be filled quickly, . 
it seems as if there is always some one a 
from a minor part or from the chorus ready 
to step in. Outside talent is seldom called 
upon; Dillingham uses the same people, if 
he likes them, year after year; and his 
business romance is replete with incidents 
of the discovery of unknowns. 

So it was with Helen Falconer, who is 
now prima donna in “Chin-Chin.” She 
entered 
the “Dil- 
lingham 
family” 
five 
years or 
so ago in 
ea ee te 
Old 








follow- 
ing sea- [- 

s on && 
ae 
Lady 
of the Slipper” 
was presented ; 
and she had a 
part. When 
Elsie Janis left 
the company to ' 
go to London for a / ~ 
long engagement, 
Dillingham, 
———_— aw - looked around 
Photograph by White, New York for a substitute. 

Riding in Central Park, New York. 
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New York 
Helen Falconer in 


“Chin-Chin.” 
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He found Miss Falconer up in 
the part, a graduate in stage- and 
ballroom-dancing and a music 
student. She became a principal, 
and she has been a principal ever 
since, in each- successive Mont- 
gomery & Stone attraction. She 
has been with them continuously 
for five years. 

Fred Stone pays to Miss Fal- 
coner what he considers the 
greatest of compliments: “‘She 
can ride as well as a cow- 
puncher.” She proved it to him 
by riding every one of the 
bronchos he keeps on his ranch 
at Amityville, Long Island. He 
has some of the toughest ponies 
that ever galloped a range, and 
the worst of them all is one called 
“Billy Sunday”’—but that may 
be a coincidence. 


a 





Fred Stone pays to 
Miss Falconer what 
he considers the great- 
est of compliments: 
“She can ride as well 
as a cow-puncher.” 
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Helen 


Falconer. 
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Helen Falconer has been with Montgomery & Stone for 


five successive seasons. 
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“GQANDALWOOD” is the unusual, 

masterfully written story of Ladis- 
lav Moniuszko, a young Polish pianist 
who has won fame but not success 
abroad, and who has come to America 
in the hopes of gaining the latter. He 
is accompanied by his father Casimir, 
whose idle life has been devoted to 
making his son a means of revenue to 
himself, and by his mother Zofia. They 
are of the multitudinous Polish 
nobility. 

It is the day after Ladislav’s first 
concert in America. His audience has 
been small; the critics have not been 
enthusiastic; the applause has been 
merely formal. Ladislav is discour- 
aged: he does not know how his music 
and his personality have touched at 
least one person, Rose Hargrave. 

From the office of the apartment 
hotel in which the Moniuszkos live 
comes the announcement that Mrs. 
Emery, who has been the Moniuszkos’ 
generous patron in Paris, and who 
has promised Casimir to find a wealthy 
American wife for his son, is calling. 
With her is the Duke of Surrey, who 
has set himself about to win Rose 
Hargrave for her fortune. While Mrs. 
Emery and Surrey are waiting to be 
summoned to the Moniuszko apart- 
ment, the doorman ushers in Hargrave, 





A Complete Résume of 
Installment 





the 


‘‘S@n-dalweoo0d*’ 


his wife and their daughter Rose. 
They have come, they explain to Mrs. 
Emery, to ask Ladislav’s opinion of 
Rose’s playing, and perhaps to arrange 
for lessons for her. Hargrave, at 
Rose’s request, takes the Duke off to a 
club. 

Mrs. Emery, knowing Casimir as 
mercenary and wanting a fair judg- 
ment of Rose’s talent, suggests that 
she introduce Rose as her protégée, 
a poor music student. The Hargraves 
—Rose and her mother—leave their 
furs in the reception-room, slip their 
jewels in their pockets and go to meet 
the Poles. 

Casimir, when he is told that Rose 
is poor, prefers that his son waste no 
time or effort on her. But Ladislav 
insists that his talent is given to him as 
a thing he cannot always sell, that it 
is his duty to help others with talent. 
Rose introduced, he finds her not beau- 
tiful, yet in some mysterious way, at- 
tractive. The first selections she plays 
he does not approve: he complains of 
restraint. When that restraint falls 
from: her, he proclaims her a real 
musician with the vital spark. Much 
to his father’s disgust, he offers to give 
her advice and assistance gratis; fur- 
ther, he refuses to accept any payment 
whatever. 


























“Sandalwood when bruised, 
Perfuming eben the 


SANDALWOOD 


A LOVE S787 OF 
A MUSICAL GENIUS 


CHAPTER VIII 


Was mir ein Gott in den Busen gelegt 

Unter heiligem Geisteswehen, 

Was wie ein Kindlein geliebt ich, gep- 
flegt, 

Muss so gegeisselt ich sehen! 

Was manch ein fiihlendes Herze erfreut, 

Wird grausam nun in die Winde gestreut 


Wie  herbstliches Laub von den 
Baumen; 

Mein Lieben, mein Sinnen, mein Tréu- 
men. 


JoHANNA AMBROSIUS, 
“An die Litterarische Kritik.” 


Madame Moniuszko had written to 
her brother (who had parted with her 
as with one going to her grave) : 


I do not know if I shall perish by 
being burned alive here above the 
church-steeples, or whether by a_ fall 
down the inferno of the elevator-shaft, 
but I am sure that my life will be ended 
by flames or by the elevator, and per- 
haps by both, for this last is quite pos- 
sible in this rapid America. They say 
the elevator-boys are very brave and run 
their little trains through the smoke and 
flame till all are rescued. But some- 

times, quite without warn- 





[» |ADISLAV had 


ing, the elevator breaks 











[L] promised his 
mother that she 
should dwell in a palace 
after his first concert in 


America. The, concert 
was over—and the pal- 


HIS is the second in- 
stallment of a brilliant 
novel by Rupert Hughes, a 
story about which you will 
hear much discussion. On 
page 999 you will find a 


and falls all the long way; 
so that I shall perhaps 
have the distinction to 
perish both by fire and 
fall. It is a high price 
one pays here in America 
for such terrors and such 
danger. Truly it is only 


ace? It had gone back 
to the clouds, whither in- 
deed they seemed to be 
climbing in pursuit. For 
they lived on the eleventh 


it and begin the story now. 
It is a real novel. 


human life that is cheap 
nae cot — a eer in the New World. But 
opening installment. ea I have one consolation 


and support: it is that I 
sacrifice all for the suc- 
cess and happiness of the 











floor of “The Poindex- 
ter,” where Madame Moniuszko spent * 
most of her time in a nightmare of fear. 
They had been told that it was neces- 
sary to have a good address, and this 
apartment-house had a lavish display of 
marble in the vestibule. It is true the 
marble was only skin deep, but it made 
its effect, and here they had established 
themselves. It was not of the most ex- 
pensive class,—for New York,—but it 
cost enough. In Paris a prince paid no 


more, while at home in Warsaw—! 
Copyrighted, 1916, by Rup2rt Hughes. All rights reserved. 
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wonderful son the good 

God has given me. This turns even my 

cowardice into a great happiness, 

On this night Madame Moniuszko 
went with gingerly step into the elevator 
—so different from the leisurely lift of 
London and the torpid ascenseur_ of 
Paris. She seized Ladislav’s arm with 
an involuntary twinge of fear as the car 
leaped upward, and she murmured 
short prayers. 

But Ladislav had all the pluck of old 
Polish warriors in his veins—was not 
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gibes forth sweet scent, 
axe that wounds it.’’ 


By Rupert Hughes 


Author of 


‘““What Will People Say?’’ 
‘“‘Clipped Wings,’ 


‘The Thirteenth Commandment,’ 
etc. 


lllustrated by 


RS 


the fearless Dombrovski a forbear of 
his? He loved the dash and swoop of 
the American elevator. He smiled as 
soothingly as he could at his mother and 
petted her cold hands. She tried to 
laugh back at him with that strange 
thrill of woman’s courage shining 
through terror; but there was a catch 
in her laugh and she sought refuge in 
telling him again and again how proud 
she was, how much success he had 
had. 

“So much success,” 
“that no one could have 


she declared, 


JAMES 


ise me, then, that you will kneel down 
and thank Heaven in your prayers for 
sending you so much success in so dis- 
tant a land, among strange people. 
Promise, or my heart is broken!” 

So he promised, and they kissed each 
other fervently with much pretense of 
exultation. Then each murmured, 
“Dobra noc! (Good night!)” and crept 
away to kneel and ask of God why 
greater success had not been sent, and 
to pray that it might come soon. The 
mother wept at her prayers. But La- 

dislav rose with a mind 





more except yourself in 
the future!” 

Ladislav had known 
men who never had 
praise at home. He had 
heard them confess what 
an empty ache at heart 
it was to have even their 





“PEOPLE tell me that 

the most precious jewel 
of their lives is remember- 
ing their child-time. 
to them a lost paradees. 
But I did never have a 


on-his music. If he had 
only thrown more power 
into that climax, shown 
more delicacy in that 
cantilena, more marked 
rhythm in this dance- 
motif—he might have 
quite driven the crowd 


It is 








mothers afraid to spoil ; out of its self-control. 
them with praise. So childhood, nor any paradees | He had not let himself 
he thanked God for giv- | to lose.” go. So why should the 
ing him a mother who audience? It was his 
erred in the direction of own fault. The next 


hyperbole, who always believed him to 
have had success or to have deserved it 
and better yet, who always told him 
so. And now she repeated to him her 
laudations for the hundredth time and 
added anxiously: 

“I am afraid my boy is not satisfied. 
You say you are, and yet I seem to see 
a restraint. But you must believe me; 
you are a wonderful great artist, and 
you had all those many hearts in the 
hollow of your beautiful hands. Prom- 
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time he would do it just right. But— 
must it be forever “the next time”? 

He got to bed, fagged in body and 
soul, but sleep would not have him. He 
lay thrumming his program on the 
coverlet, and the jumbled phrases 
dashed pellmell through his fevered 
brain. Finally—in sheer despair of 
sleep—he rose, went to the window and 
looked out, all lonely, into the lonelier 
night of the strange city. 

It was there and then that the old 


Zofia heard his voice and knocked at his door to inquire if he were ill. He explained, and she became as eager as 
bed and helped him ransack the bulky journals. “‘ Well, for one thing,” 
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a schoolgirl. When the papers came at last, she and Casimir, in their bathrobes, sat on either side of Ladislav’s 
said Ladislav in mock sorrow, “we do not get on the front page.” 
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serenity of the heavens, of Orion, the 
Pleiades,» Saturn and many-mooned 
Jupiter had belittled his mad ambitions 
and mocked his lust of triumph. It was 
then that Rose Hargrave had looked 
forth from her own window in unrest, 
not knowing that Ladislav was uncon- 
sciously in need of just. such homage 
as she was fated to bring him in her 
masquerade of poverty—her little com- 
edy that was to lead both into such 
solemn drama. 

* Once away from the calm reproof of 
the stars, Ladislav was again prey to 
ambition, and in his dark little room he 
seemed to stifle with a rage for con- 
quest. And so, téssing, fretting, curs- 
ing himself and his art, and then his 
audience and life in general, he wore 
out the night till the dawn came pouring 
her gray fluid into the ink of the room, 
making sleep doubly hopeless. 

Suddenly he realized that the news- 
papers, with their proclamations con- 
cerning him, must be abroad now. He 
could not wait a moment, but went to 
the telephone and asked the sleepy and 
astounded night-clerk to get him all the 
morning papers in all the languages of 
New York. 

Zofia heard his voice and knocked at 
his door to inquire if he were ill. He 
explained, and she became as eager as 
a schoolgirl. When the papers came 
at last, she and Casimir, in their bath- 
robes, sat on either side of Ladislav’s 
bed and helped him ransack the bulky 
journals. 

“Well, for one thing,” said Ladislav 
with mock sorrow, “we do not get on 
the front page in large type. The com- 
ing of the Moniuszkos is not worth so 


’ much notice as that of—who is this 


Monsieur Willard, I wonder? But let 
me see—we could have had this space if 
we had only done something besides 
just a concert. For instance, if you, 
Mother mine, had shot your husband 
and poisoned your son, you could have 
had a column, and your photograph, 
like this lady. And Father, if you had 
only robbed a bank, you could have half 
a page and your picture in pen and ink, 
like this gentleman. If I were only 


‘training for a prize-fight, I could have 


three pictures in the same paper. But 


no, no, no! the Moniuszkos are old 
fogies. We only crossed the sea and 
gave a concert.” 

He was deeply hurt as he hunted the 
paper through and through, and found 
its numberless columns choked with 
prolix tales of trivial persons doing 
petty things, and yet could not find a 
line of renown for what he had sailed 
two thousand miles to accomplish. He 
ransacked the paper twice before he 
unearthed the following in very small 
type: 

Last evening at Mendelssohn Hall in 
West 31st Street, a piano-concert was 
given by Ladislav Moniuszko, a Hunga- 
rian. The concert began at 8:15 and 
ended at 10:20. .The audience was small. 
The program, however, was executed 
with evidence of faithful practice and 
commendable patience, and he received 
several encores. His rendition of Noc- 
turne by Chopin was especially liked by 
the ladies. “His program was as follows: 
Toccato and Fuge, Bachtausig, Sonato, c 
major—op, 53, Beethoven Carnival, Shu- 
man, Ballade, op. 23, and Etude ops. 25, 
7, 8, 9, Chopin, Mazurka, b miner, 
Chopin, Nocturne, q major Chopin, 
Valise, a flat, Chopin, Au Bordelais 
sauce, Liszt, Rhapsodi Hongraise, Liszt. 


Ladislav stared at this curt dismissal 
with some amazement, and _ sighed: 
“The proof-reader is almost as good 
a musician as the critic.” 

His father and mother had with equal 
difficulty traced the reviews of other 
papers. They began to compare no- 
tices, reading the English with a halt- 
ing accent. 

“Ah, here’s a critic who knows some- 
thing!” Zofia exclaimed. ‘He says: ‘In 
his rendeetion of Beethoven, Monsieur 
Moniuszky,’—he spells it with a y,— 
‘deesplayed a pleesant varmt’ off ro- 
mantic feelink, vich he carriet soam- 
times almost to excess—’”’ 

“Here is a fool who says the oppo- 
site,” Casimir blurted out. “ ‘In his 
performance off de Beethoven nom- 
bers, Herr Moniuszkow’—he spells it 
with a w—‘showed a dry and hart, 
agatemic manner, veetout a. trace of 
dat romantic feelink vich is so needed 
to reviv—revivi—revivify de classics.’ ” 
Casimir threw the paper away and left 
the room. The hiss of a siphon was 
his answer to the critics. 
































“But listen to this,” said Zofia: “ ‘In 
de readink off de Liszt Rhapsodie, 
Signor Moniuszka’—he spells it with 
an a, as if you were a lady—'Signor 
Moniuszka dragged de tempo insoffer- 
ably.’ Don’t believe him, my boy; you 
played it divinely.” 

“Still,” said Casimir, returning with 
a long glass, “you must play it faster 
next time. The critics must. be ap- 
peased.” 

“But here’s one,” said Ladislav, “who 
says I played the same thing ‘far too 
fast.’ He accuses me of an affectation 
of pianissimo and too fine detail.” 

“My paper,” Zofia broke in, “says 
you played it ‘too lout by half and vit 
no daylicacy.’” 

“No two want the same effect. 
What’s a man to do to please them?” 
said Ladislav helplessly. 

“Don’t try to please them. You 
played divinely. Your soul is too big 
for them to understand,” was Zofia’s 
loyal answer. 

“But here’s one who says I have not 
soul enough!” He handed his mother 
a paper containing the following: 

While the young pianist shows evi- 
dences of excellent schooling and of 
diligent practice, in his highly finished 
technic, he has need of an emotional 
maturity and experience before he can 
give the last touch of true art. 

He plays with some feeling and occa- 
sional tenderness, but the heartbreak is 
not in his tone. Cruel as it may sound, 
he must have loved and lost, have felt 
the knives of despair in his soul, before 
he can arrive. He needs a_ broken 
heart. e 


“A broken heart?” cried Zofia. “As 
if that did not come to everybody soon 
enough !” 

Casimir broke in with a railing laugh. 
“Here at least is one friend—the Polish 
weekly of New York—the ‘Tygodnik 
Novojorski’ It says: 

The pianist played Chopin as only a 
Pole can play him. Like Chopin, a 
sojourner in a foreign land, he knows 
how to express the exile’s longing for 
his country. We Poles in America 
thank him for the sad happiness we 
found in his concert. 


“Ah, that is something worth while!” 
exclaimed Zofia; “to win the favor of 
your fellow-countrymen!” And Ladi- 
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slav beamed with a pride that Casimir 
doused with the cold water of 
cynicism, 

“Pooh!” he sneered, “it’s only a bit 
of Polish flattery, in the first place; and 
in the second, the Poles in New York 
are mostly too poor to go to concerts. 
[’ve no doubt the editor himself was 
the only Pole present, and we sent him 
a free ticket.” 


HERE was one ferocious criticism 

which Zofia did not read aloud. 
The writer of it had occupied the same 
seat at every concert since the Hall was 
built, until, by accident, on this night 
his place had been given to a younger 
critic—a wretch, too, with whom he 
was journalistically- warring, and who 
had only a week before publicly ac- 
cused him of being unable to play the 
C major scale. What could the critic 
do to uphold his dignity and his paper’s 
prestige, but rebuke the management’s 
blunder by a rousing criticism? If the 
artist suffered incidentally, that was his 
own fault for having a dolt for a man- 
ager. Zofia, not knowing the lofty 
motive of self-defense that compelled 
the critic, could only read with bewil- 
derment and bleeding heart such lines 
as these: 


The immigration laws should be in- 
voked to prevent incompetent impre- 
sarios from importing such incapable 
mechanicians as Mr. Moniuszko. They 
should be forbidden to cross the ocean 
and drag people out of their comfort- 
able homes to hear a musical hack take 
his hack at these hackneyed composi- 
tions. Mr. Moniuszko’s touch resembles 
a gavel; his technic has the grace of a 
metronome without its accuracy; and 
his interpretations are puerile. He 
played the slow movements too fast, 
but he could not play the prestos fast 
enough. There are a hundred piano- 
teachers in this city who could execute 
the same pieces better. Even his hair, 
which is too long for modesty, is not 
long enough to be romantic. Mr. 
Moniuszko should be gently but firmly 
deported. 


When Ladislav reached out for the 
paper, Zofia put it behind her back and 
said : 

“There is nothing at all in this jour- 
nal. Evidently it does not employ a 
musical critic.” 





g Rose felt inclined to Bive up, but a look in Ladislav’s eyes found them full of the mastery that coérces by appeal. 
= pursed his lips in delight and turned to his mother to murmur: “ Listen, 
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She paused a moment to regain the mood Ladislav leaned upon the piano, nodded his head with approval, 
Mother; is he not delicious? It is the cradle-song for a yo’ng angel.” 
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Later she smuggled it out of. sight, 
and wept and wept and wept to think 
that such merciless abuse should be 
published broadcast to vilify the whole 
soul and art of her son, to ridicule the 
fruit of his years of toil and consecra- 
tion, and to make his name and fame a 
vanity and a joke. 

But Zofia saved her tears for solitude. 
For the present she must help Support 
Ladislav against that sickening collapse 
that comes to public men when their 
best efforts and their holiest hopes are 
greeted with contempt, indifference, 
mockery or the odious damnation of 
faint praise. 


HE set about convincing the dis- 

heartened Ladislav that he had 
made a great success. She read him 
bits from other criticisms of other 
affairs on the same night to show how 
merciless New York critics could be, 
and how gently they had dealt with 
him. She reminded him of how the 
young soprano who had made her 
début the afternoon before had been 
savagely slaughtered. 

“But how could that console me?” 
queried Ladislav. “I never could un- 
derstand that philosophy. When I suf- 
fer, if you tell me that my neighbor is 
in pain it does not take my ache away, 
but only adds his to mine. If you 
should say to me, ‘You are the only one 
that suffers,’ I might be consoled.” 

Then, seeing how his mother felt re- 
buffed in her attempt to distract him, 
he reached out and seized her hand and 
said : 

“But don’t feel, Mother mine, that I 
don’t thank you for trying to divert my 
mind. And don’t think that I feel de- 
pressed by messieurs the critics. After 
all, as you say, the notices might be 
far worse.” But again his cheer fell 
from him, and he sighed: “And yet I do 
not seem to have touched one of them 
at heart. It is too bad. And we came 
so far, and worked so hard!” 

Zofia kissed his hands as if they were 
even now weary with their toil, but 
Casimir exclaimed : 

“What do these Americans—espe- 
cially these Novojorski people—know 
of music? Money is all they care for. 
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“ Everybody knows there isn’t a breath 


of musical atmosphere in the whole 
country. ‘Touch their: hearts,’ you 
say? They have no hearts! The critics 
are as bad as the rest—killing a man 
for a joke, tearing down other reputa- 
tions to build up their own. The dogs! 
‘Touch their hearts,’ eh? I'd burn 
them at the stake! The only way to 
touch their hearts is to stupefy them 
with noise and unheard-of velocity. 
The only way to get that is by unheard- 
of practice. We'll conquer them yet. 
So up with you, you lazy-bones, and to 
your piano! But practice something 
soft for the first hour, for I need a 
little more sleep!” 

So he went back to dreamland, Zofia 
to her mending and her world of 
motherly duties. And Ladislav, after 
his exercise and bath, and his break- 
fast, and_a long walk to kill time until 
the hour when he should dare to start 
his practice, went once more to his 
piano and the endless discipline afd 
drill of mutinous fingers and thumbs. 


CHAPTER IX 


[tise are expensive guests. 
Their entertainment demands 
much wide-awake scheming, 
much workaday preparation. 

Rose Hargrave was about to invite 
a dream to visit her. It was a dream 
that did not long belong to her set. It 
was a gypsy, a roving minstrel, that 
might pause under a castle window and 
sing for crumbs or coppers, but was 
not to be seated at the table. 

Rose. knew that her family and all 
her relatives and all her friends would 
not only laugh at her dream, but unite 
to cast it out of her home.- Therefore 
it must be a secret guest, a ghost visible 
only to her eyes. 

Her mother she must make her par- 
tial confidante; her father she must 
simply keep at a distance. This was 
not hard, since Daniel Hargrave was a 
man who believed that curiosity even 
about his family affairs was unpardon- 
ably vulgar. Besides, his wife was no 
longer the sylph of nineteen that he 
had married, and Mr. Hargrave felt 





























that he had nothing to lose and all to 
gain in a policy of asking no questions 
and inviting none. 

Mrs. Hargrave was always obedient 
to her daughter’s will, though she usu- 
ally resisted before she yielded. There 
had been a long mutiny, in the first 
place, before she had consented to 
Rose’s masquerade as a poor student. 
She could hardly endure the humilia- 
tion of accepting even Ladislav’s advice 
for nothing. There was a worse scene 
when Rose declared her intention of 
keeping up the game for a few lessons 
more. But the lavender of romance 
gratified Mrs. WHargrave’s nostrils. 
She contented herself with a protest. 

“T don’t like to have you taking les- 
sons for charity.” 

“It is humiliating,” Rose agreed, “but 
that’s the price I have to pay, or do 
without them.” 

“It puts you under obligations,” said 
Mrs. Hargrave, with real distress. 

She belonged to a caste that regards 
an obligation always as a mortgage to 
be paid off at the earliest chance, and 
never as a wreath of roses to bind two 
hearts closer. 

“Yes, the obligation is the painful 
part of it,” said Rose, and added, after 
a thought, “but there’s one way out of 
it. We could give a musical reception 
and let Father pay Mr. Moniuszko 
handsomely for playing.” 

“That’s a good idea!” said Mrs. Har- 
grave—then, with a sudden gasp, as 
she saw the romance slipping away: 
“But ia that case he’d find out that you 
are not the poor student you pre- 
tended !” 

“Oh, he mustn’t do that—not for a 
while, at least!” cried Rose. 

There was a long silence, which Rose 
ended with a rush of enthusiasm. 

“T have it! Uncle Henry Van Tas- 
sell shall give the reception. He must 
write at once and engage Mr. Mo- 
niuszko for a long time ahead, and 
send him a check for a deposit. We'll 
go see Uncle to-morrow. Mr. Mo- 
niuszko wont know we’re related to the 
Van Tassells; and he'll accept the 
money; and by the time the musicale 
arrives—why, who knows what will 
have happened? He will have found 
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out, or doubtless I’ll have told him long 
before that. But just now—just now, 
you see—really, I want it kept a 
secret.” 


OW, a secret’s a secret, whatever 

else it may be. It has an intrinsic 
value in all women’s eyes ; and however 
generous they may be in passing it 
along, it is always handed down as that 
precious mystic thing—‘a secret.” 

When Rose said she wanted to keep 
her identity a secret, that was abundant 
reason for Mrs. Hargrave. It was also 
so dear a boon that she must tell Mrs. 
Van Tassell. But though women hate 
to keep secrets from each other, they 
love to keep them from men. Secrecy 
envelops womankind with an aureole 
of mystery, as becoming as moonlight. 

Mrs. Van Tassell, Mrs. Hargrave 
and Rose, like three witches, concocted 
a spell for Hargrave and Van Tassell; 
they were to be hypnotized without 
knowing it. Van Tassell, like Har- 
grave, had certain reasons for appeas- 
ing his wife. 

When he heard her demand for a 
musical evening, he did not remind her 
that she had given a huge reception 
only a month before. He simply got 
his check-book and a fountain-pen and 
said, “How much ?” 

“T’ll decide on that later,” his wife 
answered, “but the first thing is to se- 
cure the pianist Moniuszko by an ad- 
vance payment.” 

“How much?” he repeated. 

Mrs. Van Tassell looked at Mrs. 
Hargrave, and she looked at Rose, who 
said carelessly : 

“Oh, a hundred dollars now, and 
four hundred after he plays.” 

“Five hundred for a man almost un- 


known!” gasped Van Tassell. “Is he 
going to play all night?” 
“Two numbers,” said Rose. “Next 


year you'll have 
thousand.” 

Van Tassell cast his eyes upward in 
helpless pain, and said with resigna- 
tion: “How do you spell his name? 
P-h-t-h-z-w-x-j—what else?” 

“Better make the check to the father,” 
said Rose. “Artists hate money.” 

“No wonder the fools don’t get much 


to pay him a 
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of it! They seem to think it soils their 
fingers. But business men love money 
for its own sweet sake. There’s a per- 
fume about it that we like—eh, Dan?” 

Hargrave grunted approval. Van 
Tassel wrote the check hastily, gave it 
to his wife, and went his way chuckling 
over the masculine luxury of holding 
the bugaboo of poverty before his 
wife. 


CHAPTER X 


OREORDAINED a= gambler, 
F Casimir Moniuszko believed that 

bad luck was bound to turn to 
good, and that good luck, when it came, 
was sure to have a long run. It kept 
Ladislav busy earning enough to keep 
Casimir in gambling-moneys. It took 
all Zofia’s ingenuity to smuggle out of 
his sight cash enough to pay current 
expenses and give sops to those credi- 
tors who tumble in a widening wake 
behind a gambler’s course. 

Among the many thousand Poles of 
New York there were very few com- 
patriots who had not come from too 
lowly a strain in that country to be con- 
genial to Casimir. Yet he found a few 
of high breeding, and of these a smaller 
few were willing to play cards with hini 
to his heart’s content and his purse’s 
limit, or could introduce him to the 
more or less surreptitious gambling- 
houses of New York. In this manner 
Casimir found distraction, while his 
son slaved at the treadmill of technic. 

After Ladislav’s first concert, an in- 
terview, an allusion, a portrait pub- 
lished here and there, had somewhat 
emphasized his name in the public no- 
tice. Perhaps the very oddity of its 
sound and its crabbed spelling did more 
to fasten it on the populace than any 
skill in his art. 

“How do you spell Moniuszko?” be- 
came a puzzle for such simple-minded 
circles as practice charades and commit 
conundrums. 

Ladislav’s mail began to grow in 
size, in importance and in imperti- 
nence. He became the victim of the 
silly letters that gnat-swarm about a 
public head. But though grown older 
in years and prouder of spirit, he was 
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still his father’s pious son, and was 
too much absorbed in his dreams and 
his work to notice how far he had out- 
grown his childhood pinafores of meek 
obedience. 

Casimir, however, could not but 
foresee the day when the boy would 
mutiny. Yet he determined never to 
resign his guardianship until it was 
wrenched from him by superior force. 

He still kept his son in ignorance of 
the fact that he was two-and-twenty 
years of age, and Ladislav, thinking 
himself still one year short of his ma- 
jority, continued to grant his father an 
almost unquestioning deference. In his 
absent-minded way, he even forwent 
the privilege of opening his own 
letters. 

And so, this morning, Ladislav on 
his way to early-morning practice 
glanced at the heap of letters on the 
table, and no more dreamed of opening 
those addressed to him than those bear- 
ing his father’s name. He was in a 
land of strangers, where he had not yet 
had time to begin even a flirtation, and 
only one woman’s face had impressed 
itself on his attention—the face of 
Rose Hargrave.. He found himself 
thinking of her incessantly. She was 
almost his every other thought. 
LADISLAV was hammering away in 

double-octave scales when Casimir 
drifted in from an all-night practice 
of a new roulette system on which he 
had pinned all his faith and lost all his 
money. 

As he navigated from the entrance 
door to his bedroom door by various 
tacks, his weather-eye caught sight of 
the mail. He luffed up and dropped 
into a chair. 

He shuffled the pack of letters a mo- 
ment, for luck, and then turned up the 
top one. It was addressed to him, and 
when he opened it, his trust in fortune 
was affirmed, for his eyes gloated over 
Van Tassell’s check. 

He read: “‘Pay to the order of 


Casimir Moniuszko one hundred dol- 
lars;’?” and he growled: “Why didn’t 
the stingy old dog make it two hun- 
dred? I need just that much to square 
my I-O-U’s. And to think that I must 
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give that beast of a manager ten per 
cent of this, though he has no right to 
a penny of it! He’d find it out, or I’d 
keep it from him.” 

He looked at it again and sneered. 

“What a bad writer that man is! 
That o-n-e looks like o-u-r. There’s 
room for an f in front of it, and it 
would make—humph! if you had fallen 
into the hands of one who was not a 
gentleman like me, Monsieur le Check, 
you'd run a great risk of being 
raised !” 

He put it in his pocket-book and read 
Van Tassell’s letter offering five hun- 
dred dollars for Ladislav’s appearance 
at his reception. Without stooping to 
the useless formality of consulting 
Ladislav, Casimir set down the date in 
his diary and scratched off ‘a hasty let- 
ter of acceptance. 

Then he took up the rest of the mail. 
The next letter was addressed to Ladi- 
slav. It came from a composer asking 
him to examine certain manuscripts. 


If you would put your seal of approval 
on them, I could easily get a publisher. 
If ydu would play one of them, it would 
not only lift the millstone of obscurity 
that weighs me down, but would aid the 
cause of the music of America, and 
would make additional return for the 
American money you are earning. 

If you could honor me with an audi- 
tion some day at your complete con- 
venience, I might convince you that not 
all of our American composers are writ- 
ing cheap pot-boilers or cheaper imita- 
tions of classic models of the all-devour- 
ing German school. Besides the service 
in the name of humanity, you would be 
aiding the cause.of art. 


“The devil take humanity and art 
and the American School!” said Casi- 
mir as he tore up the letter contemp- 
tuously. The very paper seemed to cry 
out against the ruthlessness, but the 
rumble of the piano drowned its 
complaint. 


HE next letter was a bribe from a 

malt-extract concern which issued 
strong alcoholics under a medical alias. 
Inclosed with a check for fifty dollars 
was a note to the effect that the check 
would not be stopped if the company 
received Ladislav’s signature to the fol- 
lowing testimonial: 
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Piease send me another dozen bottles 
of your Peerless Malt Extract. I have 
for some years used this unequaled tonic 
and have invariably found it superior to 
all base substitutes. It is not too much 
to say that I largely owe my ability to 
withstand the hardships of my career 
to the strength-giving effects of Peerless 
Malt Extract. 


Ladislav had never heard of the 
mixture, and Casimir could not now 
pronounce the name of it. But—well 
—the check was not stopped. 

The magazines next month pub- 
lished, much to Ladislav’s surprise, a 
fine portrait of him, with the “unso- 
licited testimonial” alongside. The 
facsimile signature was in Ladislav’s 
name, but the hand was the hand of 
Esau. 

The same magazines contained, much 
to the surprise of two advertisers and 
many readers, another portrait and sig- 
nature of Ladislav, with a testimonial 
to this effect: 


Please send me a dozen more bottles 
of Eureka Malt Extract. The price 
seems ridiculously low, in view of the 
incalculable benefit it has been to me in 
the arduous demands of a public career. 
I have for many years used your Malt 
Extract and found it far superior to any 
of the similar concoctions or imita- 
tions. Frankly, I consider my constant 
use of Eureka Malt Extract the secret 
of my ability to withstand the hardships 
incident to an artist’s life. 


Ladislav recognized at a glance what 
pen had traced his two signatures, but 
he only gave his father a look of meek 
reproach, and longed for the year to 
pass that would bring him to an age 
when he could answer his own letters. 

Among the other letters that Casimir 
opened that morning was one from a 
girl who confessed to an equal reple- 
tion of ambition and depletion of 
funds. She thought that if Ladislav 
could only hear her play and perhaps 
give her a few free lessons— 

“He has one poor pupil too many 
already,” was Casimir’s only com- 
ment; and the girl-pianist joined the 
young composer in the waste-basket— 
that great rendezvous of despised 
geniuses. 

Another letter was from a rhapso- 
dist whose heart had been almost 




















blasted with joy over Ladislav’s emo- 
tional playing. She longed only to 
meet him, and she admitted that she 
was considered very pretty, though, of 
course, heaven knew, she herself was 
not conceited. 

Rip! swish! and into the waste- 
basket. 

The next letter was of the same 
nature. But it did not go into the 
waste-basket, for it bore an engraved 
crest (in democratic snobbery and fine 
defiance to heraldric rules), and the ad- 
dress was in the East Sixties. Casimir 
read this letter twice. He chuckled 
over its invitation to a luncheon @ deux 
the next day and its subtle apology for 
the fact that the woman’s husband, be- 
ing out of town, could not join her in 
the invitation. 

“What wild asses women are!” -he 
smirked; “and how unfortunate for 
them that, when they are taught to 
write, they are not also taught not to 
write. When the devil would destroy 
a woman, he hands her.a pen. She'll 
find her own ink and paper.” 


ASIMIR was just proceeding to 

belie his own wisdom by answering 
the appeal in Ladislav’s name, when 
Zofia came in. He beckoned to her and 
grinningly showed her the letter. 
shivered with disgust and said: 

“Don’t let Ladislav see it.” 

“T am answering it for him,” grinned 
Casimir. 

“Do you rebuke her as she de- 
serves ?” 

“T am accepting her invitation as it 
deserves. See, she has a crest—sniff 
the odor of violets about the paper. 
This is the sort of woman Ladislav 
should cultivate, instead of penniless 
music-students like the Hargrave 
creature.” 

“But you have no right to answer 
such a letter in Ladislav’s name!” pro- 
tested Zofia. 

“T am his guardian,” 
swered magnificently. 

“But he is a year past his minority.” 

“A man is not a man till he knows it 
himself.” - 

“It’s a shame to take such advantage 
of his sense of duty. He has been too 


Casimir an- 
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long deceived. I must tell him the 
truth. .It shames me to have kept 
silence so long.” 

She moved toward the always re- 
sounding piano. But Casimir reached 
after her, clutched her hand and gave 
her arm a sharp twist that wrung a cry 
from her as she sank into a chair. 

The piano stopped, and Ladislav 
called: “Mother, did you cry? Are you 
hurt ?”’ 

Zofia caught an ugly glare in Casi- 
mir’s eye, and answered: “It is nothing, 


my dear. I struck my elbow on the 
chair.” 
-“Too bad. Poor mateczkal’ And 


the piano began again. 

“Mark me, Zofia,” said Casimir in a 
low, tense voice: “if you dare tell him, 
I will pay you up in a way that will 
make you wish you had cut your tongue 
out!” 

“T’m not afraid of you.” 

“But you are a little afraid for 
Ladislav, eh?” sneered Casimir; and 
he could tell by her look of fear that he 
attacked her heart in the only place it 
was vulnerable. 

She sought to cover her alarm by a 
change of subject. 

“We must have money to-day. The 
rent is overdue. The cashier was very 
curt with me this morning. How much 
have you left of the hundred dollars 
you drew yesterday ?” 

“Last night was not my lucky night,” 
was all Casimir answered; and gam- 
bler-like, he felt less ashamed of him- 
self than of shifty fortune. 

Zofia’s eyes widened with stupor. 

“You lost everything?” she gasped. 

“And several I-O-U’s besides,” said 
Casimir, jauntily, knowing that the 
lamb is sometimes punished where the 
sheep goes free. Zofia’s folded hands 
relaxed and fell limply at her sides. 

“The worst of it is,” said Casimir, 
“that some of the holders of other 
I-O-U’s of mine grew insolent last 
night and hinted that they would ex- 
pose me for a swindler if I didn’t pay 
up to-day. This climate does not seem 
to breed gentlemen.” 


“Your I-O-U’s must wait,” said 
Zofia; “our account here must be 
paid.” 
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“A debt of honor wait for a mere 
business debt! You women have no 
finer instincts. But anyway, here’s the 
treasury.” He ransacked his pockets, 
and the total of his coin was one dollar 
and twenty-seven cents. 


OFIA cast her eyes upward in de- 

spair, and her head fell back. On 
her tight-shut eyelids the lashes were 
suddenly wet; her bosom grew tremu- 
lous. Poverty’s griefs are, of all, the 
least pretty and the most pungent. 

Casimir was indignant at his wife’s 
weakness, and growled: “Oh, don’t 
play the baby! I have a letter asking 
Ladislav to play at a reception in three 
weeks.” 

“But it is humiliating for him to play 
at a private house.” 

“Not when the fee is five hundred 
dollars.” 

“Five hundred dollars!” exclaimed 
Zofia. “Oh, if we only had it now! It 
would save many a deeper humilia- 
tion.” 

“Well, there is a check for a hun- 
dred inclosed as a deposit.” 

“A hundred! That’s something, but 
only half enough.” 

“See how easy it would be to add a 
letter f and cross this number s, and 
behold, it becomes four hundred !—two 
hundred for you and two hundred for 
my I-O-U’s!” 

Zofia’s relaxed form stiffened with 
fight. She sat erect and stared at 
Casimir. 

His eyes shifted before her look, and 
he said uneasily: 

“Tt wouldn't be 


really dishonest. 
We'd take the four hundred now, and 
after the concert accept only the re- 


maining hundred. It would make no 
difference to these plebeian millionaires, 
and it would mean everything to gentle- 
folk like us.” 

Zofia had got to her feet. She stood 
before him, a pillar of ice. She could 
not breathe. Casimir dared not look at 
her face, but regarded her out of the 
corner of his eye. There was a keen 
silence, save for certain exquisite 
ZEolian harp chords rippling from the 
piano. 

Then Casimir saw Zofia’s rigid fig- 
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ure waver and sway. He caught her as 
she fell,-and as he placed her in her 
chair she broke down and wept aloud, 
her fierce sobs drumming on the air. 


LADISLAV paused a moment to 

listen, then left the piano and ran 
to her side. He called her anxiously by 
name; she could not answer. She could 
only tear away the hands of Casimir, 
who angrily tried to quiet her. She 
groped for Ladislav and clasped him 
close, weeping on his shoulder as he 
knelt by her. 

Again and again he begged her to 
tell him the cause of her grief, but she 
could only say, “Your father threat- 
ened to—to—” and then the spasm of 
sobs racked her again and again. 

Ladislav, torn with pity at her an- 
guish, turned to his father and said 
gently: “Father, what have you done 
to hurt her so?” 

“Bah, she is a senseless fool!” roared 
Casimir, and -rising impatiently, he 
glared into Ladislav’s eyes. There he 
saw a strange look, a new look, so old 
and earnest that the wrath in his own 
eyes changed to amazement. 

“You should not speak so of one so 
good and so wise,” was all Ladislav 
said; and his words were so meek that 
Casimir blazed up again. 

“She is a fool, I say! Come away 
and leave her till she gets over her 
folly.” 

Seeing that Ladislav did not obey at 
once, Casimir took his hand to drag 
him away. But his fingers were caught 
in Ladislav’s powerful grip and he was 
dragged back. Ladislav spoke grimly: 

“You must not speak so of her, 
Father. See how she weeps.” 

“Come away, I tell you!” roared 
Casimir. 

Ladislav answered pleadingly, his 
rage still bound in the withes of old 
habit. 

“Father, I want to obey you in every- 
thing; but my duty to her is greater 
than my duty to you. No man—not 
even you—shall make her weep with 
fear. Come, speak and comfort her.” 

A usurper gives up his throne with 
evil grace. So Casimir, feeling his 
power unjust, wielded it ill. ; 
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“Come away, I say!” he stormed. 
“I command you. Your mother is a 
fool. Come! Must I use force?” 

He raised his free hand threaten- 
ingly. A Slavic fire flashed in Ladi- 
slav’s black eyes; a Slavic frown black- 
ened his dark brow. He still held his 
father’s left hand, and now gave it a 
swift, wrenching jerk that brought 
Casimir to his knees with a howl of 
pain. 

“See, mateczko, he kneels to you,” 
said Ladislav, with a queer smile. But 
Zofia was afraid to look, though from 
sheer alarm she ceased to weep. 

Ladislav enjoyed his triumph but a 
second. Then he realized what sacri- 
lege he had done. In Polish manner 
he kissed his father’s sleeve humbly, re- 
leased his hand and bowed his head, 
saying : 

“Strike me! I have deserved your 
curses for disobedience. But I must 
- protect—I shall always protect—the 
little mother.” 

Casimir rose to his feet and shuffled 
away in a torment of humbled pride 
and baffled tyranny. He paused, fear- 
ing to retreat from the field and fearing 
to re-try it. 

Zofia, cowering before the horror of 
such a duel, began to sob more bit- 
terly than ever, and Casimir could hear 
Ladislav murmuring to console her. 

“Be brave, mateczko. I will shield 
you. I love you—I worship you. And 
I shall not long have to obey this tyrant 
who abuses us both because we try to 
be obedient. When I am of age, we 
will leave him, and I will care for you 
very tenderly. He shall not torment 
you any more then. Let us be patient 
only a year longer, mother mine; for in 
a year I shall be twenty-one.” 


“But my boy, my sweet boy, you al-' 


”? 


ready—” She looked up; her eyes met 
Casimir’s. Through her tears she 
could see the baleful threat of his stare. 
Her words died upon her lips. Ladis- 
lav, not suspecting their import, ca- 
ressed and cajoled her back to smiles. 
When the tempest was ended he 
turned to his father, and stretching out 
his hand, pleaded: ‘Will you forgive 
me, Father? I will obey you in all but 
what trespasses on her happiness.” 
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Casimir turned his back on him in 
ugly silence, and Ladislav returned with 
double weariness to his piano. Under 
cover of its noise, Zofia spoke to Casi- 
mir again: 

“Casimir, you must promise me that 
you will not commit that infamy you 
threatened ?” 

He did not answer. She persisted. 

“Must I tell Ladislav what you pro- 
pose to do?” 

His haughtiness fell from him. He 
turned to her with a bitter laugh. 

“You fool! I never really meant to 
do the trick. I only said it might be 
done.” 

“But do you promise not to attempt 
it? Otherwise I must—” 

“T. promise.” 

“You swear?” 

“If you will not take a gentleman at 
his word—I swear.” 

She started to say: “I have not al- 
ways found your oaths inviolable.” 
But she felt that nothing could be 


. gained by such a retort. She only 


sighed and went to her room, casting a 
look of mother-anguish at Ladislav, 
whose hands were again beating like 
falcon-wings over their unending task. 

While he was drawing forth floods 
of beatific harmony, Casimir sat with 
the Van Tassell check in his left palm. 
The index finger of his right hand was 
idly tracing imaginary letters on the 
arm of his chair. Suddenly his brow 
knotted with resolution. He gritted his 
teeth, smote the arms of the chair. He 
rose, sought Zofia and told her that he 
had just remembered the name of a 
well-to-do Pole who might lend him 
money enough to pay the rent and col- 
lect his most pressing I-O-U’s. Then 
he set his hat very firmly on his head 
and left the house. 


CHAPTER XI 
Preamiy. 1 to a pianist is a 


calamity. If musicians could only 

practice on desert islands, or in 
sound-proof cells! But they seem to 
think that even they must live some- 
where, work somewhere. So the neigh- 
bors must bear it somehow. 
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Even Ladislav’s music grew intoler- 
able to those near by, and they com- 
plained volubly to the manager of the 
Hotel Poindexter. But it did no good. 
Casimir had taken a lease, and Casimir 
warded off all complaints with a beam- 
ing suavity, or, if need was, a fierce 
scorn. 

And the rumbling of the piano went 
on. Now and then an upsweeping har- 
mony would stop short and a little 
strain of plaintive song would creep 
into his music. Then he would whirl 
back to his text. Again—the snatch of 
song would croon beneath the upper 
voices. Now some thunderous cadenza 
that came piling down the keyboard 
like the waters from a broken dam 
would be abruptly checked by that ten- 
der- theme. It would chant high and 
clear above some torrent-passage for 
the left hand, like a lark singing above 
a storm. Sometimes Ladislav impro- 
vised on it as a theme. But always he 
seemed to try to shake it off as if it 
were an incantation, something too 
pleasant with dreams, or too rich with 
poppies. 

At last his mother, fretted by its 


familiarity, remembered whence camé 


this alien thread that kept shuttling 
through the web: 


SS 


Madame Moniuszko instantly put 
one and one together, and they made 
two. She went to the piano quickly and 
looked anxiously into Ladislav’s face. 
He looked up at her; then his eyes fell 
before hers almost guiltily. His mother, 
smiling, said with tender raillery: 

“So you think still of her?” 

Ladislav was about to say, “Of 
whom?” but a second look at his 
mother’s arch expression made subter- 
fuge hopeless. He laughed. 

“She comes to-day for the lesson, 
Mother mine.” 

“A lesson in music?” 

“What else could there be to teach ?” 

“That’s true. When a young man 
and a young woman meet, it is sure to 
be only music that they shall learn.” 
“But Mother,” cried Ladislav ear- 
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nestly, “the poor girl has no money. 
It is my duty to teach her.” 

“Of course it is. And my boy will 
do his duty, cost what it may,” the 
mother cooed, taking his cheeks in her 
hands and kissing his forehead. 

But she was chuckling as she left the 
room. 


ROMPT on the hour came Rose, 

followed by Mrs. Hargrave, who 
had felt it necessary to play chaperon. 
The Hargraves wore the simplest garb 
their wardrobes afforded; they had 
come the last block on foot and left 
their furs in the carriage round the 
corner. 

Ladislav hurried forward to kiss 
Rose’s two hands and also the pudgy 
little fist of her mother, for whom he 
placed a chair, before he whirled back 
to Rose. 

“And vat do Saint Tsetsilia bring me 
to-day?” he asked. 

“It was Saint Cecelia, I believe,” 
Rose answered, “who brought an angel 
to earth with her music.” 

“Ah, you answer my seemple com- 
pliment vit outrageous flattery,’ he 
said, frowning, yet delighted at the 
implied cordiality. He masked his 
quiver of pleasure under an earnest 
search through her music-roll. 

“Liszt’s ‘Erl-Konig’ transcreeption. 





ho! a problem for Titans. Do your 
slim little wrists play that?” 
“T don’t play i ork it,” said 


Rose. She had lost her first feeling of 
timidity before Ladislav and was her- 
self with him. 

Madam Moniuszko came in beaming 
and joined the group. Then Rose be- 
gan. She played with all her power— 
and she had the verve of an athletic 
young girl. 

She threw all her might into the runs, 
and the piano clamored under her 
stout strokes. 

But Ladislav showed only a polite 
attention. She could see that he was 
unmoved except by his own embarrass- 
ment. 

She ended the silence with a direct: 
“Did I play so badly as all that?” 

“Would you prefair gallantry or 
truth?” 




















“T come to you to learn the truth,” 
said Rose as bravely as she could. 

“Then I shall tell you that you play 
that piece—like the most charming 
voman in the worl!” 

“And you said it was a problem for 
Titans!” she pouted. 

“Exactly so. It should be as if you 
vould uproot great trees—it should al- 
most rip the keys out of the piano— 
like this.” 

And he assailed the finale with a 
fury that was not to be dreamed of in 
his slender physique. 

“Let me try it again,” said Rose. 
She attacked it with all her power. 
But he only shook his head and smiled. 
She would have hated anyone else for 
such irresponsive candor. But she felt 
a deference for his frankness that ac- 
tually endeared him the more to her. 
Here, at last, was a brave man whose 
artistic convictions were above the 
temptations of his courtesy. 

“You make moch violence, but not 
moch volume. You are still a voman— 
a fascinating voman who try to be very 
angry, but is too good; who try to beat 
the life out of the poor piano, but 
cannot be pitiless in spite of her fero- 
cious vishes. I have know vomans— 
Polish vomans, Hungarian, Spanish, 
Czech—who play that piece as if she 
were a tigress and claw the keys till 
the blood almost come from them. But 
they have also the tigress soul—to purr 
now, now to scratch. But. your soul, 
mademoiselle, it is too American, too 
even, too temperate, too sveet and cool. 
I am glad you cannot play that. But 
here is Chopin’s ‘Berceuse.’ You should 
find there your real self.” 

Again she played. But again he 
shook his head. 

“Vy is it that a voman so seldom 
plays piano softhly? It is alvays the 
man who love to play vit’ delicacy. The 
voman try alvays to show herself how 
strong. To play piano effeminatély is 
to pound it to pieces. It take moch 
strength and self-control to play very, 
very softhly; but you have strength 
enough if you try. Now once more, 
so gently as possibility—so softhly 
that one is not sure if he hear or only 
imagine to hear.” 
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OSE felt inclined to give up in 

despair, to rush home in anger, but 
a look in Ladislav’s eyes found them 
full of the mastery that coérces by ap- 
peal. She paused a moment to regain 
the mood, and began to play with an 
utter resignation to the spirit of beauty 
that she had never known before. The 
music had a new sound to her, an un- 
experienced. intoxication. She was 
learning the artistic abandon, and learn- 
ing its sheer rapture. 

Ladislav leaned upon the piano, 
nodded his head with approval, pursed 
his lips in delight and turned to his 
mother to murmur: 

“Listen, Mother; is he not delicious? 
It is the cradle-song for a yo’ng angel.” 

“Exquisite, my son.” 

Then he heard the rest in motionless 
reverie, his eyes closed, his head bowed 
on his hand. A long while after she 
had finished, he said dreamily: 

“Ah, now ve begin to play not like 
fine performer, but like true museecian 
—poet. Ven he write that—Chopin— 
he write for you. One of his souls is a 
voman. And how more beautiful as 
any other soul! But you are still a 
leetla afraid to play so beautiful as you 
can. You shall never be great musee- 
cian till ve have kill that Puritan fore- 
father of yours. You must forget 
every’ one drop of his blood. That 
Anglish blood does not sing in the 
veins. The Anglish are so brave that 
they are afraid of nothing but vat is 
beautiful. The American should be yet 
braver and not fear even the beauty, 
the perfection. You must—” 

Now the telephone rang. Ladislav 
answered the bell. He asked some one 
to come up, and turned to explain. 

“You vill pardon me? There is in 
New York a Polish lady that have a 
leetla boy who play piano marvelous, 
they say. He is vat you call an infant 
prodigal—yes? They ask to have me 
hear him and advice him. I vould for 
you send anybody else avay, bot a child. 
You vill forgive?” 

“T’d not forgive if you did,” said Rose. 


HERE was a knock, and Ladislav 
opened the door to a woman whose 
early beauty had dissolved into flesh. 
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She had watered her stock, as Har- 
grave would have said. Her too large 
head was enlarged by a huge mess of 
hair still soiled with a neglected dye. 
She had committed peroxide. She had 
no look of vice, but only of tawdry ef- 
forts to replace the defects of nature 
with the effects of art. 

She had in tow a small boy who 
looked to be nine and was said to be 
seven. It is a license allowed the par- 
ents of premature genius. 

“Good day, sir!” said the mother, in 
a Polish that showed the influence of 
decay in a foreign land. Ladislav 
winced slightly at her accent, but bowed 
with courtier grace. “My compliments 
to you, madam!” he replied in her own 
tongue. 

Then, remembering that Rose and 
her mother did not understand Polish, 
he asked if he might speak English. 
When she nodded, he said: “Me also, 
I spik Anglish—I mean murder him; 
but it is revanche for the long time the 
Anglish have murdered my country- 
man Chopin—yes ?” 

He turned now to the boy, who made 
a sad little figure in all the solemnity of 
his youth. His legs were mere reeds, 
and out of the broad sailor collar, with 
its flaring bow, rosea scrawny neck 
that seemed unable to sustain the gaunt 
little head. The heavy hair, in a flood 
of yellow curls like a carpenter’s pine- 
shavings, made the face seem all the 
more wizen and the great eyes the more 
peaked and weary. 

Ladislav put out his hand, and the 
boy gave his own with such dignity that 
Ladislav laughed aloud and whipped 
the child up to his shoulder. He car- 
ried him to the piano and said: “Now, 
Maestrino Mozart, play your best!” 

The dangling little toes could not 
reach the pedals, and his mother bor- 
rowed cushions enough to establish a 
connection. His fingers lacked strength, 
and even his octaves were waived. 
None the less, he gravely attempted 
Beethoven’s so-called “Moonlight So- 
nata.” . He played the sadder portions 
with a bland precision, the swifter pas- 
sages with a velocity that was amazing. 
It was impossible to believe that so lit- 
tle a chap made all the noise he made, 
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or that so young a child could attain 
such speed. When he finished, the 
women were about to leap to their feet 
in ecstasy, but Ladislav stopped them 
with a surreptitious gesture; and when 
the boy’s mother, after waiting a proper 
time in vain, asked: 

“Does he not play like a master?” 

“He play like a boy of seven who 
have practiced too moch,” said Ladislav 
grimly. “The sorrow he express in 
his music is the sorrow of a boy keeped 
in the house ven he vant to be outside. 
That is a deep sorrow, a terrible sor- 
row, but it is not the sorrow Beethoven 
feel ven he write that sonata; for then, 
they say, Beethoven is thinking of his 
vain love and his longing for the beau- 
tiful Contessa Giuletta Guicciardi.” 

The mother, greatly crestfallen, 
asked: “Then what would you like to 
have him play ?” 

“Vat you call bess-ball—is it not, 
madame ?—or fire-engine.” 

Then he suddenly realized that he 
might be hurting the child’s feelings, 
and turned to him to say: 

“You play splendid, magnificent, for 
so leetla a maestro; but vould you not 
rather to play marbles as anythink 
else?” 

“You bet!” cried the boy, and his 
solemnity gave way to a look of elfin 
mischief. 

“And so shall you!” Ladislav ex- 
claimed; then turning to the mother: 
“Pani loves her boy?” 

“Of course!” 

“Pani vould not ruin his life and 
wreck his hopes of gladness?” 

“T live only for him.” 

“Pani vill not need then to live long, 
if he continue to play piano all day. He 
plays vell; indeed, it is a disgrace for a 
child to play so good; but if Pani vould 
make a great artiste of him,—a ’appy 
man who vill bless her and her mem- 
ory ven he shall grow up,—then Pani 
most keep him avay from piano, except 
perhaps one, two hour each day. But 
more—he vill die soon, or his soul vill 
die, and he vill grow to hate music and 
perhaps also his mother. Ven he shall 


have fifteen or sixteen years, let him 
begin again.” 
“But he loves to practice,” the mother 
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gasped in a flutter of shame. “Don’t 
you, dear! Don’t you love to prac- 
tice ?” 

“Pretty well—sometimes,” the boy 
answered dubiously. 

“Aha!” laughed Ladislav, laying his 
hand on the lad’s shoulder, “you like 
best to practice bess-ball—yes? It is 
right—you are born a boy; be it!” 
Then he spoke to the mother more 
seriously: “If Pani vill turn her leetla 
boy loose, he vill find consolation vit’ 
awther boys. He vill make more pro- 
gression if he vait a leetla. He vill be 
better artiste. He is now not artiste 
at all but slave—child-slave. Here, my 
dear little friend, take this money and 
buy you one big hoop, big as yourself; 
and you follow that hoop verever he 
lead. He vill lead you to be strong and 
to big lungs and big legs and to happi- 
ness. Live in the blessed open air!” 

“But sometimes it rains or snows,” 
was the mother’s feeble protest, “and 
he must stay indoors.” 

“Then let him romp about the house 
and break the furniture. Or let him 
read—fairy stories, adventure stories— 
poems some day. Musicians do not 
read enoof. The hearts of them are 
not educate’ enoof in awther things of 
life. Keep this boy from the piano if 
you love him, if you vould have him 
love music—and you.” Then he 
turned to the boy, speaking with the 
deferential and unpatronizing earnest- 
ness that children love: “I should like 
to see you, sir, again, ven you shall have 
sixteen years. Good-by, my boy.” 

There was a courteous dismissal in 
his tone, and the mother made her 
adieus as best her confusion allowed. 
When she went away there was a look 
of guilty bewilderment in her face. But 
the boy was fondling Ladislav’s money, 
and his eyes were so. full of hoops and 
marbles that he forgot to say good-by. 


HEN the door had closed on them, 
Zofia said, with a censure as 
gentle as praise: 
“Ladislav, I fear you did hurt the 
lady’s feeling.” 
“If I have save the boy, vat metter ?” 
Rose broke in: “But you yourself 
must have been such a child. I have 
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heard of the wonderful things you did 
as a boy pianist.” 

“Ah, yes, I should not perhaps to be 
vat leetla I am to-day, if I had ever once 
been only a boy—a really, truly boy. 
But sometimes I think I vould give any- 
think on earth for that childhood I 
never had and shall not ever have. 

“T remember me so clear it seem only 
day before yesterday ven I am a child. 
My father has great ambeetion for me; 
he make me to practice very hard, and 
he vould not that I play vit’ awther 
children, for he explain: ‘Vat if you 
shall to fall and sprain your wrist or 
break a finger. Vill you risk your 
whole life-career,’ he says, ‘for a few 
foolish games?’ And I alvays say: 
‘Vat is life, if it is never any games 
at all?’ 

“T see awther boys run and skip and 
jomp and turn the head over the heels 
and climb some trees and play soldier 
and defeat whole armies of Rossyans. 
And I vonder vy they laugh so moch 
and so loud, and seem so happy. ‘Let 
me go out of doors,’ I did beg of my 
father, bot he is not to be move’. I 
most stay alvays the house in, except 
ven I go to my lessons vit’ other teach- 
ers—every day I am in the house. 

“You have a so beautiful phrase in 
your language, ‘all outdoors.’ Some 
one tell me it is argot, not elegance. 
But if you have live’ all your life in 
chains to a piano, you vould to know 
how beautiful a phrase that is. How I 
do love the air, the streets, the gardens, 
the parks, the trees—everythink that 
make up All Outdoors! 

“It is there that the child belongs. 
Ven ve grow beeg ve call home a house; 
but ven a man is child, his home is All 
Outdoors. I remember me how home- 
sick I vas for that out-of-doors home, 
vare awther children yell and laugh and 
hurrah. But the boy that vas me did 
not laugh; he vas not happy. He did 
only play piano—most sad playing. 

“Sometime’ I say to my father: ‘If 
you vill not that I should to go out to 
play vit’ the awther children, pleass to 
close the vindow, for their laughing 
makes my heart to ache like somebody 
dig a great hole in my breast. Then he 
did curse the children and close the 



























vindow ; and if the room grow so varm 
he could not to remain, yet I most still 
stay to play. 

“Ven he go, the children sometimes 
creep up to the vindow and peek in at 
me. Ah, they must be there even now. 
Ven I close my eyes, tell me if they are 
not there, this moment, mademoiselle. 

“IT can see them so clear. There 
stand little Stanislav Jodko, vit’ his 
eyes like black pearls; and over his 
shoulder leans Maryla Gutovska, vit’ 
her curls of yellow; and Jan Zaleski,— 
the rogue,—ve are rivals for Maryla’s 
love. Go avay, leetla Bohdan Bielecki; 
make no more the grimace, or you shall 
find that piano-playing makes the 
muscles strong. 

“Do you see them, mademoiselle? 
Yes? Ah, you have the true eye that 
see vat the soul imagine. How they 
tease me even now! Every leetla nose 
is all flat and funny against the pane, 
and their leetla hands are tapping, tap- 
ping on the glass, and beckonink me to 
come out and play. Then, in those days 
there, they did alvays stay till my eyes 
grow blind vit’ tears and I cannot see 
them or the hateful music. I did only 
hear their voices dying avay in the dis- 
tance. Ah, I could veep again to think 
of it. People tell me that the most 
precious jewel of their lives is remem- 
bering their child-time. It is to them a 
lost paradees. But I did never have a 
childhood, nor any paradees to lose.” 


H's mother went impulsively to him 

and said: “It was not my wish 
that it should be so, was it, son of 
mine ?” 

“Ah, no, no!” he cried, clasping her 
hands in his. Then turning to the 
others: “My mother beg even harder 
as me that I shall not vork so hard. 
She is not ambeetious like my father— 
or, at least, ambeetious only for my 
happiness. But my father is deter- 
mined that I be a great artist. He be- 
lieve it his duty to make me practice 
all the time forever. I owe to him 
moch, and yet I should give more to 
know vat it mean to have been a child, 
to have play’ their games. 
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“And so you onderstand, mademoi- 
selle, that ven I see awther boy like me 
about to become a piano-slave, I do feel 
it is a great robbery. I vish to cry out: 
‘Stop, stop; for you are murdering a 
leetla child!’ ” 

Mrs. Hargrave’s mother-heart was 
so touched by the ardor of Ladislav 
that she turned in’ sympathy to Zofia, 
and they fell into gossip of the mother- 
hood sort, and Rose and Ladislav found 
themselves together. 

Ladislav said: “I owe you so many 
apologies for this opening of a old 
grave. I do not know vy I alvays vish 
to pour out to you my real heart. It 
most be a great burden to you.” 

“It is a great honor,” Rose said, “and 
a great—not pleasure, but something 
more—oh, I don’t know how to ex- 
press it, but it—well, good-by.” 

Ladislav held her hand fast and 
said: 

“The next time I promise you I shall 
talk of nawthing but phrasing and fin- 
gering and pedaling and music. Vill 
you be so good to come again day after 
to-morrow ?” 

“You have concerts out of town for 
a week,” his mother interposed. 

“Oh, that is too bad!” he exclaimed, 
and there was genuine regret in his 
tone. “Then a veek from to-day, if 
you can—if you vill.” 

“T can—I will. Good-by—I mean, 
Do vidzenia!” 

“Do vidzenia!” echoed Ladislav, de- 
lighted to hear his language on her 
lips. 

On the way home Rose felt that a 
change had come over her feeling for 
Ladislav. He was still to her the mas- 
ter-craftsman, the lofty genius, the 
teacher; and yet she felt to-day less 
awe of him—more of a soft atten- 
drissement, a comradeship. He had 
not descended from his height, but 
somehow lifted her nearer to him. 

The week that lowered between her 
and her next “lesson” looked long. 
She decided that she would kill time 
with those huntsmen of time—society. 
The Duke was always ready to squire 
her in that chase. 


The next installment of ‘‘Sandalwood’’ will appear in 


the July GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale June 12th. 
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President Wilson 


At the Theater 


WHEN THE NA-TFIrON’'S CHAIEF 
EXECUTIVE SEEKS ENTERTAINMENT 


By Donald MacGregor 


IRESIDENT Wooprow \WILSON 
P| is usually one of this coun- 

—|| try’s star theater-goers. He 
makes a business of seeing plays, at- 
tending two or three, occasionally four, 
of them a week. 

He enjoys almost everything that is 
good—vaudeville, legitimate drama, 
farces, heavy operas and musical come- 
dies. He likes stock-company perform- 
ances; he is interested in motion pic- 
tures; concerts frequently attract him. 

Mr. Wilson goes to the theater for 
refreshment and relaxation, completely 
dismissing affairs of state from his 
mind. The theater, like golf and auto- 
mobile-riding, is prescribed for the 
President by Passed Assistant Surgeon 
Cary T. Grayson, U. S. N., the White 
House physician. 

“T always am urging the President 
to go to the theater,’ Dr. Grayson said 
a short time ago. “It does him as 
much good as golf and motoring. He 
gets a complete mental rest by seeing 
a show. He relaxes and enters into 














But if there is work to be done, 
all the doctors in the United States 
Navy and out of it could not induce the 
President to budge near the theater. 
When there is something demanding 
his attention, he will remain at the 
White House, alone in his study, labor- 
ing until nearly everybody else in 
Washington is in bed. The national 
capital, therefore, is coming to use Mr. 
Wilson’s attendance at the theater as 
a barometer of the condition of the 
country’s affairs. 

Mr. Wilson keeps well posted about 
the plays which appear in Washington 
and New York. He reads the advance 
notices and the criticisms in the news- 
papers, and talks with the members of 
the Cabinet and his official family about 
the various performances. Joseph P. 
Tumulty, Secretary to the President, is 
something of a theater-goer himself, 
and he gives Mr. Wilson a very good 
line on the merits of the productions 
offered. 

“Tumulty, what do you know about 
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son is in New York to remain over- 
night he invariably goes to a theater, 
taking the advice of his very close 
friend Colonel E. M. House, of New 
York and Texas. 

All things.the same, Mr. Wilson will 
pass by a problem play if there is a 
bright comedy or an interesting mys- 
tery play on the bills. He likes to laugh, 
and he enjoys clever situations—he 
gets problems enough of his own to 
solve. A play with an ingenious de- 
tective plot is sure to win him; he 
likes the suspense, the development of 
the theories in the solution and the in- 
variable punch at the finish. Often, 
when he goes shopping, Mr. Wilson 
buys books of detective stories. 

Catchy songs and good dancing Mr. 
Wilson also enjoys, applauding the ef- 
forts of the favorites in light operas, 
musical comedies and vaudeville. 


HE President knows a few actors 
and actresses personally. All of 
them are prominent, and they call on 
him to pay their respects whenever they 
are in Washington. Elsie Ferguson, 


Nora Bayes, May Irwin, Frank Tiriney ° 


and many others are friends of the 
President; all of these, as well as a 
score more, have been received at the 
White House. Most of them have the 
President’s picture, autographed. 

This interest in individual perform- 
ers is apparent, too, in Mr. Wilson’s 
frequent visits to the stock-company 
plays at Poli’s Washington theater. He 
likes to see an actor take one part this 
week and another next week, display- 
ing ability in vastly different roles. 
Whenever it is possible, he goes to 
Poli’s on Friday night, for besides ad- 
miring the players, there is another 
attraction: he invariably sees his friend 
Captain William E. Luckett, pilot of 
the Presidential yacht Mayflower. 

Captain Luckett, in the opinion of 
Mr. Wilson, leads an ideal life. He is 
retired after many years’ service as a 
pilot aboard the Washington-Norfolk 
steamers, owns a little house in Vir- 
ginia and an autoniobile, possesses 
enough money to provide adequately 
for his wife, his mother-in-law and 
himself for the rest of their lives, and 
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has three permanent seats in the first 
row of the balcony at Poli’s theater 
every Friday night. He pilots the 
Mayflower on its occasional cruises; 
always, after these trips, up and down 
the Potomac, he has a pleasant little 
chat with the President. 

So Mr. Wilson makes it a point to 
be at Poli’s every Friday night to see 
Captain Luckett. The two always ob- 
serve the same delightful formality in 
their exchange of greetings. 

Mr. Wilson enters the theater and 
goes to one of the stage boxes. When 
he is seated, he turns toward Captain 
Luckett, who rises and salytes solemnly 
and deliberately. Mr. Wilson returns 
the greeting with a bow and a flourish 
of his hand; Captain Luckett resumes 
his seat between his wife and his moth- 
er-in-law, and the audience applauds. 

When Mr. Wilson is in doubt as to 
an entertainment he goes to see vaude- 
ville at Keith’s. He likes this because 
of the variety, feeling that there al- 
ways will be some acts he can enjoy. 


BLACKFACE comedians usually win 

applause from the President, who, 
born in Virginia, understands and ap- 
preciates negro humor, He remembers 
the funniest of the stories told by the 
monologists, repeating them occasion- 
ally, often with improvements, to his 
close friends. 

He especially likes the story of Zeno, 
a darky who labored with a construc- 
tion-gang. On Saturday the boss said 
the workers would be paid alphabetic- 
ally and that the money for Zeno, 
whose name came at the end of the 
list, would not be ready before three 
o'clock. At that hour Zeno appeared 
dressed in his very best clothes and 
accompanied by his girl, also gayly ar- 
rayed. They expected to collect Zeno’s 
wages and go for a round of revelry. 

But Zeno found the place practically 
deserted, except for the boss, who ex- 
plained in sorrow that the money ran 
out when the cashier reached the letter 
N. It might be a hardship, but Zeno 
would have to wait a couple of months 
until the company could arrange its 
financial conditions. 

Zeno started to wait, but after three 
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weeks found the pastime so tedious 
that he set out in search of another job 
at a construction-camp several miles 
away. There, to his surprise, he found 
the boss who had arranged the extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory system of alphabetical 
payments. 

“Sure you can have a job,” the boss 
assured him. “I remember you with 
the other gang—your name’s Zeno, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well,” reflected Zeno slowly, “it am 
and it am not. Foh social puhposes 
it am, and for wo’kin’ puhposes it’s 
Aaron—spelled with double 4.” 


ME: WILSON also enjoys rural 

comedians. One story which 
struck his fancy also is flavored with 
baseball, a game in which the President 
is intensely interested. 

Just before the championship game 
between two rival small-town teams, 
one of the players disappeared, and 
his place had_to be filled by a young 
fellow who knew almost nothing about 
baseball. Everything went fairly well 
until the recruit’s turn at bat. 

“Strike,” called the umpire, when 
the pitcher threw the ball over the 
plate. The new man fussed loudly, 
explaining that he had not even tried 
to hit the ball. But his team-mates 
convinced him that it was the approved 
form, and he resumed his position. 

“Ball one,”. shouted the . umpire. 
Again the substitute objected. ‘But he 
yielded, finally, to the detailed explana- 
tion. 

Thoroughly angry, he returned to the 
plate, determined to swat any ball that 
came in his direction, The pitcher 
threw the sphere, and the batter 
knocked it so hard that it flew over 
the back fence. Then he stood and 
looked around with much satisfaction. 

“Run! Run!” yelled his team- 
mates. “Run for first!—then home!— 
run !—hurry !—run!” 

But the recruit held his post, turning 
with contempt for those who were urg- 
ing him to run. 

“Why should I run?” he sneered, 
pulling a roll of paper money from his 
pocket. “I’ve got more than enough 
to pay for it.” 
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Motion pictures entertain the Presi- 
dent, although he sees but few of 
them. He likes the news-pictures best. 


"THERE used to be a time in Wash- 

ington when the theaters decorated 
the boxes to be occupied by the Pres- 
ident and his party. But Mr. Wilson 
does not approve of this display and the 
boxes now are unadorned. 

All of the Washington theaters have 
left a standing invitation at the White 
House for the President, although the 
managers occasionally solicit a visit 
when they have attractions which they 
think would be particularly interesting 
to him. The Presidential seats always 
are reserved until the last minute, .so 
that Mr. Wilson may decide to go to a 
play as late as eight o’clock and still 
be accommodated. “Ike” Hoover, chief 
usher at the White House, usually 
makes the reservations for the Presi- 
dent. The theaters never make any 
charge for tickets. 

Mr, Wilson never goes to the theater 
alone. In the parties from the White 
House there usually are Mrs. Wilson, 
Dr. Grayson, Miss Helen Woodrow 
Bones, Mr. Wilson’s cousin, and Mr. 
Wilson’s daughters, when they are in 
the city. Mr. Tumulty occasionally 
goes with Mr. Wilson. Besides, there 
always is the usual squad of secret- 
service operatives, directed by Congress 
to accompany the President wherever 
he goes, as a means of protection. At 
least two of them are stationed at the 
entrance of the box, and the others are 
seated in the audience. 

It is long-established theater eti- 
quette for the orchestra to play “The 
Star Spangled Banner” when the 
President arrives. Mr. Wilson, al- 
though he thoroughly dislikes pomp 
and ceremony, never has_ protested 
against the playing of the national an- 
them. He regards it as a tribute to 
the high office which he holds. 

When the performance is over, the 
custom is for the audience to allow 
the President and his party to leave the 
theater first. By the time the rest of 
the audience is getting out, the White 
House automobiles are well on their 
way up the street. 























What's Going On 








“UNUSUAL PICTURES 








OF THE PEOPLE WHO 
DO THE THINGS 
YOU HEAR ABOUT 


M urgaret Illington 
(at left) in the 
orchard of her 
country home in 
upper Westchester 
County, New 
ori 




































Photograph by White, & ' New York 
Juliet, becatise of her* |) | imitations in 
the Cohan Revue, is the talk of 

ew York. 
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At right: Vernon 
Castle, Mrs. Vernon 
‘Castle and Lawrence 

Grossmith. 








Wanda Lyon (below) 
is a Salt Lake City girl 
enjoying her first appear- 
ance on the New York 
stage. She is in “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe Jr.” at 


2 the Winter Garden. 








“The one with the 


Derby hat is me!”-— 
Victor Moore. 





























Photograph 
by White, 
New York 













Ruth Roland (at 






Photograph 
by Photoplay left), the film star, 
Los Angeles in an unusual pose. 
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Mary Pickford, “the 
most highly paid seam- 
stress in the world,” in 
“The Eternal Grind,” a 
Famous Players photo- 
play in which Miss 
Pickford has the réle 
of the overworked, 
hard-driven slave of the 


machi ne. 


Photograph by Sarony. 
New York 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago Kathlene MacDonell, 


(at right) established 


Helen Holmes, the dramatic herself on Broadway in 
actress — not Helen Holmes “The Pride of Race.” 
of the films. She has been engaged 

by A. H. Woods as 

leading woman in “The 

Dawn,”’ by George D. 


Parker. 
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John Barrymore as he 
appears in the Famous 
Players film production 
of “The Lost Bride- 


groom.” 


Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, Chicago 


T. Roy Barnes, star 
in the musical suc- 


cess, “ Katinka.” 
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Photograph copyrighted by 
arony, New York 


Grace Valentine, ingenue of the legiti- 
mate drama, now- being featured in 
Metro photoplays. 


























Photograph by White, New York 


Martha Hedman, the Swedish actress who has made the greatest success of her career in the comedy by 
Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes, ““The Boomerang.” 
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Photograph by Sarony, New York. Copyrighted, 1916, by George Kleine 
Billie Burke, as she appears in Kleine’s new photoplay serial, ““Gloria’s Romance,” written by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rupert Hughes. 
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Knowles Entrikin as the Man Motif, and 
Gwendolin Foulke eas the Woman Motif. 


The Grotesques 
By Giselle D’Unger 


. |LOYD HEAD seems to 
C | have had, when he 


brought that part-mute, 
part-pantomimic, all-decorative en- 
tertainment idea, “The Grotesques,” 
from Italy and gave it out through 
Chicago’s Little Theater, a vision, 
conscious or unconscious, of a com- 
ing style of drama—a medium 
between the spoken stage and the 
photoplay. 

“The Grotesques”’—humans in 
fantastic costtimes—are presented 
in black and white, and show 
Capulchard controlling the destinies 
of five decorative motifs—the Man 
Motif, the Woman Motif, the Girl. 
Motif, the Sprite Motif and the 
Crone Motif. Placing them inside 
a frame, he endows them with 
character and voice, and. cynically 
watches them work out some pat- 
tern of life. But they find out their 
purely irresponsible roles, and their 
first action is to try to cut the 
strings that control them. 

The performance is in panto- 
mime, with a few speeches. 

Photograph by 


International Film 
Service, Chicago 
Edward Belzent es 
the Sprite Motif. 


























h copyrighted, 1916 by Underwood & Underwood, New York 




















Margaret Wilson, daughter of 
the President, practicing in 






























the studio of her vocal 
instructor, in prep- 
aration for her 
spring concert 
tour. 











William T. 
Hodge in his 
new comedy 
of New York 
life, “Fixing 
Sister.” 


















Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


Emily Stevens, star in “‘The 
Unchastened Woman,” and her 
English bulldog “Brutus.” 


Right: Percy Haswell, the 


actress, in a bal masque costume. 


Photograph by White, 
ew or! 










































































Photograph cc pyrighted by the 
International Film Service, 
New York 


De Wolf Hopper caught giving a lesson in 
comedy to De Wolf Hopper, Jr. Mrs. De Wolf 


Hopper is shown in the center. 





Emily Ann 
Wellman, 
the actress, 
photographed 
in her apart- 
ment. 


Photograph copyrighted by the International 
Film Service, New York 


Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
Chicago 


Charles B. Dillingham, the theatrical producer, 
and Irving Berlin, the composer. 
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At right: Mr. and Mrs. 

Richard Carle at their 

summer place, ‘‘ Lake- 

holme,” at Long Branch, 
New Jersey. 


Pauline Frederick (be- 
low) is now devoting 
herself to the films. 





Mme. Olive Fremstad, the grand-opera star, breaking ground for her 


new summer house in Maine. 


Zelda Sears (below), in “The Show Shop,” 
feeding pigeons at her New York home. 



























































Roma June in 


**See America First.” 

















Photograph by Ira L. Hill's Studio, New York 


Two photographs of Rorna June, who has 

made a great personal success in Elizabeth 

Marbury’s new musical production, ‘See 

America First.”. at the Maxine Elliott 

Theater, New York. She has for several 
years been a London favorite. 


Photocraph 
by White, 
New York 



































Cobb, the author—out after ducks. 


























This is not a trio of real gun-men-gonly “ Bob” Davis, the 
magazine editor; Owen Davis, the playwright; and Irvin yi, 






































Below : Dazie, the 
dancer,viewing the land- 
scape at Riverside, Cal. 
























y by White, 
New York 
y At left : 

Charlotte, 
premier ice 
skater at the Hip- 

rome, who is 
credited with starting 
the vogue of skating in 


ew York. 
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P 
by Burrell, 
New York 


Florence 
Webber 
irighs). 
prima don- 
na in the XN 
forthcoming ‘“ : 
John Cort produce ™ 


tion. 

















The Story of Charles E. Van Loan 


HOW HE WAS PUNCHED KHNTO 
PROMINENCE BY AN EDITOR 


By Wilbur Hall 


Bic O’BRIEN and Stanley 
| Ketchell were once matched to 
| | box in Philadelphia. A goodly 
number of interested persons gathered 
to note results. ‘Among them were 
a large upstanding blond gentleman 
from the West, and a round-faced, 
enthusiastic and well-muscled gentle- 
man—a magazine editor—from the 
East. These two, strangers to each 
other, were sitting side by side, the 
Westerner on the aisle. 

The Californian noticed that his 
neighbor was a vigorous sort of per- 
son, that he was an open admirer of 
Ketchell’s and that he was so lost in 
the ring-battle that he had forgotten 
everything else. When Ketchell feinted, 
the rubicund gentleman ducked. When 
O’Brien landed, the ruddy-faced man 
grunted. His fists. were doubled, and 
some of the tense moments found him 
actually striking out with force and 
precision—a sort of hynotized shadow- 
boxing, interesting to watch but some- 
what disconcerting to a timorous man. 

‘Suddenly Ketchell saw an opening, 
stepped in, and delivered a tremendous 
right swing that sent O’Brien stag- 
gering. 

“Zowie!” cried the excited partisan 
in the audience; and he too leaned to 
his left and let go a crashing right jolt. 


to his feet and stretched out a hand 
to the man he had so unexpectedly 
Ketchellized. 

-“I beg your pardon!” he cried re- 
morsefully. “I didn’t mean that.” 

“Thank God!” the Westerner re- 
sponded solemnly as he resumed his 
seat and dusted off his knees. “If it 
takes you like that again and you feel 
as though you do mean it, give me a 
word of warning in the ear, will you? 
I have a wife and two small children at 
home.” 

The Easterner pulled out a card. It 


~ was between rounds, and he could af- 


ford to apologize handsomely. “My 
name is Davis,” he said, a good deal 
embarrassed, ““—Bob: Davis, a magazine 
editor. So you see that I have no guile 
in me.” 

“No, so I observe, Mr. Davis. Let 
it pass. I have a fistful of letters of 
introduction to you.” 

“To me? And who are you?” 

The Westerner told him. 

“Ever write fiction?’ Davis asked. 

“T used to think so,” his neighbor re- 
plied. “But I can’t get enough editors 
together at one time to encourage them 
to agree with me.” 

“Got any manuscripts ?” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Good. Send ’em to me in the morn- 
ing. Wait, now— 





“Zowie is right!” 
remarked the West- 
erner, his neighbor, 
and picked himself up 
slowly and somewhat 
painfully from the 
middle of the aisle. 

The round - faced 
Easterner forgot the 
ring, then? He jumped 





a EN 
THs is the fifth of a GREEN 
BOOK series of articles about 
well-known authors. 
issues have appeared the stories of: 
Ring Lardner 
Emerson Hough 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Ellis Parker Butler 


there’s the bell.” 


HE Westerner 
took his pugna- 
cious editor acquaint- 

_ ance at his word and 
sent two manuscripts. 
And on the follow- 
ing day they were 


In past 
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known to magazine read- 
ers. He had the goods, 
—has ’em_ still, — and 
nothing can stop him. 
That, and the fact that 
he does his work as well 
as he knows how and 
never scorns to learn 
more about the how, 
partly accounts for Mr. 
Van Loan’s success as a 
writer of short tales. In 
addition he has a bub- 
bling, irrepressible, spon- 
taneous, clean American 
humor, a host of friends 
who are always at his 
command when he wants 
material, local color, at- 
mosphere, characters, or 
bits of human life to 
mold into their proper 
places in his stories, and 
finally, pretty nearly 
thirty-eight years of wide 
and valuable experience. 
Speaking of experience— 
Mr. Van Loan was once 
a newspaper reporter, 
and what they still call 
in Los Angeles, Denver 
and New York news- 
paper offices, “a whale of 
a reporter.” And thereby 
hangs a tale—the tale of 
how he began. 

He always had a sort 
of feeling that he could 
write—a feeling that his 
friends discouraged well- 
meaningly but fatuously. ' 
One day he wrote to 
“Tad,” the cartoonist, 
and an intimate of his, 

a letter concerning sport- 
ing events in Los An- 
geles. “Tad” was in San 
Francisco. He turned 
the letter over to an 
both accepted and paid for too—yes, editor to read, and the editor published 
honest ! it. Van Loan saw the published letter 

And that’s how Charles E. Van Loan and his first check from a publisher on 
“broke into print.” He recommends about the same day in Los Angeles, and 
the method employed—especially to incidentally he received a note telling 
those who want to get by “Bob” Davis. ~ him that thereafter The San Francisco 

How he went on is pretty well Bulletin (“Tad’s” paper) would be 














Maybe Mr. Van.Loan knows how good he is, but he never lets on. 
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charmed to pay him twenty cents a line 
for all of a similar kind that he could 
concoct. : 

The “Van” letters in The Bulletin at- 
tracted attention in Los Angeles. Natu- 
rally! 

A cub reporter on The Los Angeles 
Morning Herald was ill at that time, of 
trying to fill the position of sporting 
editor. When the city editor asked him 
to locate “Van” and hale-him in for an 
interview, the cub flew at the assign- 
ment. Van Loan was employed by a 
big corporation at the time, but - he 
leaned towards the newspaper office. 
Again his friends attempted to dissuade 
him,—with the best intentions on earth 
of course,—but the city editor won out 
in the end, and Van signed as sporting 
editor. Later he went to The Los An- 
geles Examiner, then to Denver, then to 
New York, then to fame and glory— 
because it was at this stage of his career, 
or thereabouts, that he permitted “Bob” 
Davis to knock him into the aisle at the 
Ketchell-O’Brien fight. 


N OW, knowing something of Mr. 

Van Loan’s’ magazine stories and 
having learned something, . perhaps, 
about the beginnings of his career, what 
would you suppose to be his proudest 
boast? No, not the day he sold The 
Bulletin his first letter—nor the day he 
met “Bob” Davis—nor the day he be- 
came a regular author—no, nor the day 
he came to himself in a hospital, two 
years ago now, and was informed by 
the surgeons that he would live. 

This brings us to another brief tale. 
Mr. Van Loan cares for golf. Yes, to 
say the least. To put it plainly, he 
would break a date with an editor who 
wanted to sign a long-term contract 
with him, to go and play golf with a 
professor of chemistry or Colonel 
Bogey himself. He started in at the 
game a few years ago and came rather 
to fancy himself at it. When the first- 
raters found him closing up on them 
and taking cups away from them, they 
wished him bad luck. He got it. He 
and his two-ton automobile rolled off a 
high embankment, and the auto won all 
three falls. 

When he got so that he could amble 
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around again without assistance he re- 
sumed his study of the Scottish pastime, 
playing with the right arm only. 

The proudest moment of his life? 

Well, now, if one may judge his pride 
by the things he is willing to talk about, 
it must have been the day when he 
“broke a ninety” one-armed. The other 
proud days were when he carried home 
cups won in-competition against two- 
armed players. 


AYBE Mr. Van Loan knows how 

good he is, but he never lets on. 
If he writes his life history in “Who's 
Who,” it will read: “Charles E. Van 
Loan, writing feller.” 

When you want to find out about 
Van Loan,—and. the streak runs 
through the whole family,—you have 
to ask his friends or neighbors in Los 
Angeles, or the editors or the critics or 
somebody. If I attempted to mention, 
as discreetly as is humanly possible, 
that he married a lovely lady who is too 
good for him but who doesn’t know it, 
or that he has two sturdy, bright, smil- 
ing, American sort of children, Virginia 
and Richard, he would sue THE GREEN 
Book for breach of contract and strike 
me with his good right arm, after which 


_E would be fit only for an incurable 


ward in the hospital. Therefore I don’t 
mention these things. I have felt the 
weight of that good right arm before. 

Finally, to show you how seriously 
Van Loan: takes himself, I append a 
brief tale. He was in upper New York 
State once, stopping at a small hotel, 
and on the second day or so he noticed 
a large, plain, industrious waitress 
eying him with a rather embarrassing 
interest. Presently the girl edged 
closer. 

“Are you the Mister Van Loan that 
writes all them fine stories?” she asked. 

He pleaded guilty. 

The large girl sighed tremendously. 
“It’s always been my ambition to 
write,” she confided, “—always; but 
I never had no chance.” 

“How’s that?” the writer inquired 
sympathetically. 

“Oh, no chance at all,” she answered. 
“T’ve always had to work for a liv- 


ing. 








The Undiscover- 
able Murder 


THE MAN WFO FLIR- TED 
WITH SPURLOCK’S WIFE SAID 
THERE WAS NO SUCH THING 


By Eugene P. Lute: De 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
GRANT T. REYNARD 


| eqn HE idle, babbling controversy 
| T | was twofold, about those two 
—!|endless human topics that 
never will get worn down to the ulti- 
mate frazzle. The first of them being 
the “Triangle,” of course the second 
was Homicide. The consensus of opin- 
ion—or of  sophistication—of the 
house-party was that a willful and 
erring woman is not.worth hanging for. 
No! Oh, no! Not really, you know! 
Still, it was agreed that life hadn’t any 
longer the right flavor while the other 
man walked the earth instead of being 
put inside. But what could you do? 
The unwritten law was rated extra 
hazardous, and in any case you faced 
much annoyance and inconvenience. 

“Kill him so nobody’ll know about 
it,” said Spurlock. 

This was Spurlock’s first contribu- 
tion, but at any time a one-peg contri- 
bution from Spurlock could set the ball 
rolling for another hour—or else stop 
it cold. What he said now was perti- 
nent enough to the ultra-smart prattle, 
but somehow and somewhere there was 
an ugly nip in it. The girls (married 
ones—no flappers here) were aware of 
an ecstatic creep down their French- 
corseted spines. 

“Tom!” involuntarily cried Spur- 
lock’s wife. 

It was the tone she used when she 
feigned to be shocked, but instantly she 


tried to cover it with one of her low, 
purring laughs that played along a 
man’s senses like a lazy flame. And 
for once her eyes, until then languor- 
ously fascinated by Lon Cuthbert’s 
white hands actually at work, did not 
match that laughter. 

The men looked startled, despite 
emotions done over in hard, fashion- 
able enamel. Honest-souled Dan 
Brent, indeed, straightened almost ludi- 
crously, as if he had been basted with 
a slapstick, and from then on studied 
his friend Spurlock uneasily, with a 


“Kill him so 
nobody’ll know 
about it,” said 

Spurlock. 
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puzzled frown. Nearly everybody 
rather acted as if he wanted to talk 
about something else—everybody ex- 
cept Cuthbert. Lon Cuthbert liked the 
last word particularly, and he liked it 
particularly against T. W. Spurlock. 
He had to have just about all of the 
spotlight. 


At present, for example, he purposed 
to show folks how he could repair 
an injured horse, and on no account 
would he allow his hosts to telephone 
for a veterinary. 
The horse was a 
skittish gray hack- 
ney that had recent- 
ly lamed her mate 
by a chance kick, 
which accounted for 
her having been put 
single to the cart. 
Cuthbert had chosen 
the cart for himself 


and Rhoda Spur- 
lock — that is, Mrs. 
Spurlock — a n d 


smiled at warnings. 
But at the gate some 
of Cameron’s im- 
ported Dorsets, not 
being accustomed as 
yet to their new job 
of cropping Amer- 
ican lawns mid whiz- 
zing automobiles, 
had started up like 
deer from _ behind 
the privet hedge and pounded off. 
Naturally the hackney had not paused 
to figure it out, but had backed into an 
oak, snapped a shaft and got the splin- 
tered end of it into her hide. 

Guests and servants had come run- 
ning. While the women—some of the 
men, too—stopped and went wide-eyed 
like fixtures of helplessness, others 
seized on ribbons of harness and by 
sheer weight brought the mare down 
to only a frantic jig-step in her mess 
of tangled leather and dog-cart kin- 
dling-wood. 


It had been Cuthbert’s chance. He 


had dropped lines and whip, put a hand 
on the wheel and vaulted clear of the 
wreckage. 


Finding himself only 
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Meg Cameron had murmured in her exasperation : 


“Fool, fool! Why can’t Rhoda be ‘careful !” 












jarred, he had been drawing a whole 
breath to realize it on, when one of the 
women had cried out: 

“Don’t jump, Rhoda! 
down!” 

He had turned then to his compan- 
ion. She was standing in the cart, dis- 
tressed and beautifully disheveled, one 
hand clutching up her skirts to jump, 
her eyes recoiling from the leap. Cuth- 
bert had held up his arms to her. She 
had leaped gladly, with what almost 
seemed like passionate abandon, and 
he had caught her 
round the waist and 
hips and eased her 
slowly to the ground 
untilher feet 
touched. Her arms, 
though, had _ been 
tightened about his 
neck, and for a mo- 
ment—a very appre- 
ciable moment — her 
body had relaxed 
and they had held 
each other, looking 


Sit down! sit 


into each other’s 
eyes. It had been 
just the least bit 
more than being 


frightened and un- 
strung by the acci- 
dent could quite 
account for. The 
purest-minded there 
—though I don’t 
know who that 
would be—must have got the impres- 
sion that these two were using the acci- 
dent for all it was worth. Meg Cam- 
eron, indeed, had murmured, in her 
exasperation : 

“Fool, fool! Why can’t Rhoda be 
careful!” 

An inevitable question had crossed 
every mind there. Somebody, not 
thinking, had even voiced it: 

“Where’s Spurlock ?” 

Uneasy glances had gone furtively 
searching for the husband. But he had 
not been among them. The accident 
had not brought him hurrying. Per- 
haps, though, he had not even known 
of the accident. He had been smoking 
his cigar around in the summer-house 














with Dan Brent. But wherever he’d 
been, had he seen? It had been quite 
a question—a most delightful question, 
even for the most jaded—a question 
pregnant with voluptuous tremors. 
For what would he do, a man like 
Spurlock, a man of his hard and uner- 
ring strength? The time was bound 
to come when he would have to set his 


house in order, but how would he go 


about it, a man like Spurlock? 

Cuthbert having nobly cleared Mrs. 
Spurlock from the tangle, he had 
glanced at the gash in the mare’s 
haunch, and said a dozen stitches were 
indicated—said he’d do it. And when 
Meg Cameron had said that she did not 
think much of the hackney, anyway, 
they all had trooped down to the shade 
of a tree near the stables to watch Lon 
Cuthbert pretend he was a vet’. 
ve 
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form in two rings as well as one, and 
while directing the setting of his eques- 
trian act, he had favored them here 
and there with an apt word or a mono- 
logue. 

Cuthbert was undeniably a strapping, 
fine-looking fellow as to outline, but a 
pretty pink on his well-filled cheeks 
offset the truculent thrust of the jaw; 

and he had an over- 
healthy, bullying 


smile that never 
wholly became a 
smile, either. In- 


explicably, to mas- 
culine discernment, 


She was standing in the cart, distressed endl beautifully disheveled, one hand clutching up her skirts to jump, her 
eyes recoiling from the leap. Cuthbert had held up his arms to her. 


So the discussion had started. While 
a groom had held the mare’s bridle, 
another a fore-hoof to keep her from 
kicking, a third had swabbed the wound 
with a sponge and Cuthbert had 
bossed, somebody had happened to re- 
fer to something in a current serial in 
one of the magazines. At the drop of 
a hat, seemingly, they had fallen to 
talking “triangles,” employing volubly 
the geometrical and other quite-proper 
terms. 5 

Cuthbert had chipped in, even if he 
was a bachelor. Cuthbert could per- 


he and his I-could-win-you smile went 
strong with women—some women. 
Most men did not really care much for 
him. 


CUTHBERT had been threading a 

needle when Spurlock, who had 
joined them quietly and unnoticed, 
spoke. The thread was some of Meg 
Cameron’s embroidery silk, and the 
needle a long curved-pointed one from 
the granary for sewing up grain sacks, 
with an eye like a barn door; but the 
thread missed the eye as Spurlock 
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spoke. Cuthbert nonchalantly tried 
again, succeeded and gave needle and 
thread to Rhoda Spurlock to hold for 
him. He dusted his dilettante fingers 
by their tips, slipped them into his 


trousers pockets and luxuriously filled 
ial 


oo 
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other men said; nor was he deterred in 
this instance by Meg Cameron’s shrug 
of dismay as she caught Cam- 
eron’s eye. “Uh, what did you say, 
Tommy?” 

Oldest friends did not call Spur- 


~ 





eg socal 


They all had trooped down to the shade of a tree near the stables to watch Lon Cuthbert pretend he was a 


his lungs. He knew about his wide, 
white forearms, columnar neck, mag- 
nificent torso—knew how he looked in 
shirt sleeves. 

“By George, I forgot!” he yawned 
indolently, continuing to swell. “Ought 
to sterilize that water. Carbolic acid— 
coal-tar dip—anything!” He sent the 
youngest groom running. “Oh, yes, 
about what Spurlock said.” Such was 
his studied manner of taking up what 





act, he had favored them here and 


lock Tommy. Even for Cuthbert it 
was deliberate forethought, progeny 
of the bullying smile. Spurlock was a 
worker, a worker in iron. Some dozen 
hundred men worked for him—this 
added phase: they worked with him. 
He was a mogul of a worker. Even 
when he tagged his exquisite wife to 
these week-ends while she played with 
her familiars, as he had been doing of 
late, he was more the abstracted busi- 














—_ op ae 


Cuthbert could perform in two rings as well as one, and while directing the setting of his equestrian 


there with an apt word or a monologue. 


ness man standing around with some 
market-trend or operating-cost problem 
under his hat than anything that could 


possibly answer to the name of 
Tommy. , 
“What I said?” he repeated with 
quiet tolerance. “What was it I said, 
Cuthbert ?” 
“You said,” retorted Cuthbert un- 
guardedly, his pretense of not remem- 


bering forgotten, “—why, that stuff 


about killing your man and not getting 
found out.” 

Spurlock nodded. His trace of a 
smile was courteous, and took off the 
impression of the narrow gleam of 
teeth just visible in the slight parting 
of his lips. The eyebrows were 
black; the hair was heavy and black. 
His eyes were gray, but they showed a 
friendly readiness to await whatever 
the younger man might have to say. 
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It was all somehow too—too imper- 
sonal. Everybody would have felt 
easier for a glint of passion—a scowl— 
anything they could have understood. 

“Oh, go on, Lon, and sew up that bag 
o’ devils,” said Cameron irritably. 

But Cuthbert drawled that he must 
wait for the carbolic acid, and turned, 
again to Spurlock. 

“TI suppose you know,” he said with 
an insufferable air of giving Spurlock 
a last chance to hedge, “that now you're 
talking about one of our well-known 
foolishnesses, like perpetual motion or 
trans—what’s the word ?—trans-some- 
thing of metals. Kill a man and not 
get found out! Why say, that’s down- 
right impossible. Don’t you know that 
would be the — the Undiscoverable 
Murder?” 

Spurlock nodded again, 
seeming much interested. 

Cuthbert looked around solicitously 
at the others. “Spurlock ever this way 
before?” he seemed to ask. He was 
not satisfied until two or three of the 
women laughed half-comprehendingly, 
when he turned on Spurlock again and 
demanded : 

“But how’d you do it? That’s what 
we want to know. How'd you do it?” 

The other replied with a character- 
istic gesture, absent-mindedly turning 
his big left hand palm upward. It was 
only the phantom of a shrug. His ex- 
ecutive heads and the office boy knew 
the gesture. It meant, supposing some 
project were challenged as beyond hu- 
man achievement, that of course there 
remained the routine of thinking the 
thing out. 

“T wonder, Tommy,” said Cuthbert 
indulgently, since this was a deplorably 
serious case, “if a few pin-points of 
enlightenment mightn’t help out some. 
Say a fact or two culled without varia- 
tion from the annals of crime since 
Cain, and established by the jurisdic- 
tion of the ages. I seem to remember 
that Poe says—” 

“Poe?” exclaimed Rhode Spurlock 
not unkindly. ‘La, fancy our Lonnie 
a high-brow !” 

“Signed the Magna Charta or some- 
thing, didn’t he, our Lonnie?’ asked 
Dan Brent—but not kindly. 


without 
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THERS also by their clamor tried 

to head Cuthbert up another lane, 
but uselessly. Something yet fresh in 
his mind from a chance hour with a 
recent magazine was too apropos for 
the thunder-thief to overlook. It 
would sound like original thought based 
on erudition. 

‘Poe said,” he held on, bullying them 
patronizingly with his smile, ‘that it’s 
nothing but jackass egotism in a crim- 
inal Johnny when he thinks he’s smart 
enough to bank his wits against destiny 
or whatever it is that’s sure to trip him 
up. Don’t matter what giant intelli- 
gence tries it,—even like Tommy’s 
there,—the thing gets him—gets him 
sure—gets him every time. Likely as 
not maybe it’s only some unthought-of 
fool trifle that wrecks the elegant plot, 
like a suspender-button popping off, or 
the day the fellow said he was at work 
turning out to be a holiday, or the 
water-mark in the paper showing 
that—” 

“Or thumb-prints,” gibed Cameron. 
“Please get in thumb-prints.” 

“And foot-tracks,” pleaded another. 
‘“Mustn’t forget ’em in the snow. Man 
with wooden leg.” 

“Oh, hush!” “Aren’t they hateful?” 
“Go on, Lonnie,” cried the girls. 

“You can’t,” Lonnie went on, “—you 
simply cannot clip a human transaction 
out of the web of life and not get found 
out. Think a minute, now. You’ve 
gone and hacked loose a thousand other 
threads, and you may think you’ve got 
‘em all spliced into the web again, but 
there’s bound to be one you’ve missed, 
and a detective or a child or a poodle 
dog will stumble over it and follow it 
up and come to the loose end, and—and 
there you are. Stuff’s off.” 

He smiled round on his pretty ad- 
mirers while several more men tried 
to recall where they had read it. But 
they were all rather interested in spite 
of themselves, and the topic now 
seemed academic and safe enough. Be- 
sides, Spurlock wasn’t listening. The 
carbolic acid had been brought, and he 
abstractedly watched the grooms apply 
the sterilized wash, or appeared to 
watch them, since a man among his 
thoughts may not see what he is staring 

















at. Now and again Rhoda Spurlock 
stole a glance at her husband. In it 
was a forced scorn, a self-imagined 
contempt, but it was a troubled glance, 
nevertheless. He was _ oblivious. 
Through the slow-rising haze from his 
cigar he stared thoughtfully down at 
the oldest groom, who held the mare’s 
forefoot to keep her from kicking. 
“Of course,” said Cuthbert, “no mat- 
ter what the game,—murder, stocks or 
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as if she would kneel on the bridged 
support of his powerful hands. In- 
stinctively, then curiously and experi- 
mentally, he gave to the weight, nearly 
toppling the mare over on him before 
she recovered her balance. But he 
never quite let her get the hoof to the 
ground, and for all the tattoo that she 
danced on three feet, she did not con- 
trive to kick. 

“T say,” said Cuthbert to the grooms, 









horse- me Ss “can’t you 
racing, all see that’s 
— there's enough of 
always that swab- 
one more bing? 
fool who aa Hang onto 
thinks he the bridle, 
can beat it Py you, and 
— thinks let her 
he’s smart- y. stand till 
er than all I ster- 
the others. ilize this 
So Monte thread.” 
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open for —— W h e 
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Now Spur- o ee the line of 
lock here— . fire. He 
say, Tom- As Cuthbert took the silk from Rhoda . . . . his bullying smile played in a knew that 
my, ho Ww kind of lazy concentration on the iron-worker. he had 
about it?” madea 
“George,” said Spurlock, not to monkey of Spurlock before Rhoda and 


Cuthbert but to the oldest groom, “T’ll 
spell you a bit with that hoof, if you 
want;” and without replying to Cuth- 
bert, if indeed he had heard him, he 
bent his back under the mare and took 
the hoof, while the groom straightened 
his own back gratefully. 

“Eh, what?” Cuthbert persisted. 

But Spurlock gave no heed. Con- 
stantly he swayed and had to brace him- 
self anew under the qiuvering bulk of 
horseflesh over him. The mare 
flinched at the bite of acid in the raw, 
and tried desperately for purchase for 
both front feet to hurl twin catapults 
of hoof and iron at her tormentors 
behind. At such times Spurlock felt 
her weight bear on the bent leg he held, 


the others, but he wanted Spurlock to 
know it too. Yes, and feel it, by gad! 
Spurlock would have to listen now. 
As Cuthbert took the silk from Rhoda 
and idly dipped it in a basin of carbo- 
lized wash, his bullying smile played in 
a kind of lazy concentration on the 
iron-worker. 

“Now, in case of killing a man,” 
Cuthbert began again, “when it comes 
to getting rid of the cor—cor—” 

“Corpus delicti?” It was Spurlock 
himself who finished for him. “But 
why? Nasty job! Let his friends do 
it.” 

“But,” 


exclaimed Cuthbert, “the 


body is the one big evidence of the 
crime.” 
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“U’m, not necessarily.” 

“Qh,” sneered Cuthbert, ‘then you'd 
be so secret that—”’ 

“No,” said Spurlock, “I’d not mind 
witnesses.” 

“What—” 
“Fact is, I think I’d prefer “em.” 
“I see. Confederates, eh? 
word, worse and worse!” 

“Except,” said Spurlock, quietly set- 
ting him right, “they wouldn’t be con- 
federates. They’d all swear—and not 
knowingly perjure themselves, either— 
that they’d seen no murder done.” 

“You mean,” cried Cuthbert, forget- 
ting to sneer, while that creep down 
various spines became a full-fledged 
shudder, “—you mean you'd kill your 
man like—my word!—as if it were a 
sleight-o’-hand trick in a_neighbor’s 
parlor?” 

Spurlock nodded. 


My 


“Well, yes,” he 


said, “something like that.” 
“Ugh!” “Horrors!” 

but not convincingly. 
Cuthbert spluttered a little before his 

thoughts or his words took form. 


Several laughed, 


“All right,” he said, “grant that you 
could do it. But you've still another 
thing dead against you. Know what it 
is? Eh, well, it’s—yourself. Don’t 
suppose you ever heard that murder 
will out, did you?” 

“Well, yes,” conceded Spurlock. 

“Ha, I thought so; and with that 
secret in your breast—” 

“Exactly; but I’d provide a safety- 
valve. I’d probably tell one or two 
about it. The woman, for instance. 
Yes, particularly the woman.” 

“You bet you would! No man can 
keep such a secret. Awfully sorry, 
Tommy, but you’d hang yourself.” 

“One moment!” For the first time 
Spurlock’s manner was blunt. 

“T did not know,” he went on, “that 
we were assuming a guilty soul in the 
—the murderer, to be technical. Isn’t 
that right? Very well; then whatever 
vent a guilty soul requires is entirely 
foreign to our little hypothesis. Take 
the unknown hangman, for example,— 
the fellow who springs the trap from a 
closet on the scaffold,—do you imagine 
that he is ever gnawed by his conscience 
to tell who did it? Is any executioner? 
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As I understood this patter, you folks 
were wondering how a wronged hus- 
band might do an act of justice on the 
most contemptible species of snake, and 
yet not have the justice of it neutralized 
by having to pay for it with his own 
life. And by the way, the victim him- 
self would admit the justice in his 
elimination, I should suppose. Eh, 
Cuthbert, wouldn’t he?” 


"THE question was easy and conversa- 

tional; yet it fell on their ears like 
the report of a pistol. The pretty pink 
in Cuthbert’s cheeks had shifted to the 
cheek bones, and it was not pretty. 
Abruptly he laughed. 

“Sure he would, Tommy—sure! 
Surest thing ever!” 

Spurlock’s lips parted in a slight, 
ready smile of acknowledgment. 

“Get on,” growled Cameron, 
on with the equine clinic!” 

“T am, Cam’. I am, in a minute,” 
returned Cuthbert; “but you got to 
excuse, as the Dutchman in the comic 
supplement says. When it comes to 
making a little social soirée of parlor 
magic out of murder—well, we’d like 
to see you do it—that’s all— Da— 
deuced quaint stunt, what!” 

“T am afraid,” said Spurlock, “that 
you would have to watch pretty 
close.” 

Then Spurlock turned to a groom, 
who happened to be the oldest one, and 
asked him to go to the house and bring 
his cigar-case. It was somewhere 
around, on the verandas or in the 
summer-house. The man said, “Yes 
sir,” and went. A Spurlock tip had a 
fame all its own at the Camerons. A 
few minutes later Spurlock felt in his 
coat pocket, drew out his cigar-case, 
and with steady hands lighted a fresh 
cigar from the stump of the old. But 
by then they were all watching Cuth- 
bert trying to take a first stitch in the 
hide of the half-crazed mare. 

The mare reared her head, tossing 
flecks of spume. 

“Shorten your hold on her bridle,” 
Cuthbert called from behind the 
horse. : 

“Aint I?” retorted the groom at her 
head. 


‘ 


‘—get 












“And you—you other,” said Cuth- 
bert, ‘“‘you sure you can keep up that 
fore-hoof ?” 

“Watch me,” panted a stout young 
voice from under the mare. 

‘“He’s still green about horses, Lon,” 
interposed Meg Cameron. ‘Hadn't 
you better caution him again?” 

“Just so he don’t let her hoof to the 
ground—just so he holds it like a vise, 
and don’t give to her weight.” 

“You hear?” said Mrs. Cameron. 

“Yes’m. Sure I can,” said the 
youngest groom. 

It was apparent that he could, too. 
Cameron had picked him up in a logging 
camp. 

“Now then,” said Cuthbert, “I’m 
going to hurt her—do her good—and 
she'll try to lift me over the moon. But 
don’t anybody be frightened. So long 
as he holds that hoof rigid. Anyone 
knowing horses—” 

His words trailed off as he concen- 
trated on his surgery. He had said 
enough to intensify the spotlight—his 
danger, his dexterity and.so on. They 
crowded close to see, yet not too closely 
around those fretful hind hoofs. Only 
Spurlock was indifferent, standing 
quite apart—except once, when he 
approached his wife and drew her back. 
She was standing behind Cuthbert, 
looking over his shoulder, almost 
touching his shoulder, and when she 
felt a hand close over her arm and 
looked round and saw it was her hus- 
band, her beautiful, alluring face 
changed, and like a tiger-cat she spat 
at him a whispered word. The answer- 
ing look that crossed Spurlock’s face 
might have been a welt raised by a 
whip, and the age-worn look of a 
seared soul was in his eyes, but he did 
not release his hold until he had drawn 
her safely away. 





UTHBERT was ready at last. With 

needle in his right hand he stood 
directly behind the mare and leaned 
over her haunch and pressed the lips 
of the wound together between the 
thumb and fingers of his left hand. 
Instantly the trembling animal stiffened 
through each nerve and tendon. Every- 
body sensed the menace. 


THE UNDISCOVERABLE MURDER 
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“Watch out!’ cried Brent. 

Cuthbert laughed, working the 
needle through the edges of flesh. But 
suddenly he yelled to the young groom 
holding the fore-hoof : 


“Hang to it, you! Hang to it like 


a vise, and then she can’t kick. 
You make me tired, Brent. I know 
horse—” 


The boast was not finished. They 
saw his face become chalky as he tried 
to spring backward, and then what was 
only a blur of motion obliterated the 
face. 

Spurlock gripped his wife’s arm as 
she would have swayed forward with 
the others toward the thing that lay 
crumpled on the ground. 

“No,” he said. “No. 
with.” 

The oldest groom, whom Spurlock 
had sent for his cigar-case, came at a 
run from the house. He quickly under- 
stood what had happened as he saw the 
horrified group about the lump of 
something on the ground, the mare 
released and bolting for her stall, the 
two grooms standing dazed. Already 
the youngest one was loud with 
explanations. 

“But I didn’t let the hoof to the 
ground, I tell you,” he declared. “I 
held it like the man said—held it like a 
vise—held it even when she was bear- 
ing down her whole weight on me— 
just kneeling on me—and she kicked 
anyhow. Golamighty, she kicked any- 
how!” 

“Of course she kicked anyhow,” 
shouted the oldest groom in his face. 
“Of course she did, you lumber-jack. 
Why didn’t you ease off when you felt 
her weight coming? That’s what you 
ought uv done; then she couldn’t—” 

“But he told me not to. He told me 


That’s over 


to hold to it like a vise. Said he 
knowed hor—” 

“Who did?” 

“The man did. The—the dead 


man.” 

“Yes, yes,” groaned the oldest groom, 
“but if I’d ’a’ been here to hold that 
hoof—” This made him remember 
something. “Mr. Spurlock,” he said 
hastily, “I couldn’t find that cigar-case 
o’ yourn nowheres.” 
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ERHAPS something like 
P | eight thousand individuals, 

| meeting Mrs. Jack Haddon in 
the last three or four years, have asked 
with amazement: “How in the world 
did Jack Haddon ever come to marry 
that!’ I know why he married her, and 
so it is no mystery to me; but it is not 
strange that those who do not know 
should wonder why Haddon—brilliant 
novelist, keen mind, deep thinker— 
married Adelia Bunce. 

If I sought three words to describe 
Adelia Haddon (as she is now), I 
would say she was The Human Plati- 
tude. I include “The” in the three 
words because Adelia is not merely “a” 
human platitude; she is preéminently 
The Human Platitude. So far as I 
am aware,—and I have known her 
since she was a small girl,—she has 
never uttered one bright phrase or said 
one original thing. In the classification 
of talkers she would be listed as an 
Explainer, and the Explainers are the 
most deadly wearisome of gll talkers. 

In appearance Adelia Bunce was 
such that, at first glance, you would 
immediately mutter: “Heavens! there’s 
a bore!” Her face was flat,—the flat- 
test face I remember seeing,—and she 
had a stupid, good-natured smile that 
was enough to warn any man. She 
was a “sitter,” too—a natural wall- 
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flower,—one of the girls who are a lit- 
tle stouter than the fashion and who, 
once in a comfortable chair, are willing 
to sit there until driven home. 

Her gowns were always too flounced 
and a little crude in color, but what 
made her a terror to us all was her talk. 
I can compare her with nothing more 
similar than one of those musical 
atrocities known as musical albums, 
musical inkstands and so on, which, 
when set down anywhere, immediately 
begin to play, regardless of whether 
you want them to play, whether you 
like their tune or whether you listen 
or not. That was how Adelia talked. 
Squat her in a chair, and she would 
begin her stupid talking, and she would 
never stop. 


ACK HADDON was as unlike Adelia 

as possible. He was as tall and thin 
as she was short and dumpy; his face 
was narrow and keen; his eyes were 
like deep wells in which were stored all 
his wide and wonderful knowledge of 
the world. He was usually rather pale, 
and about the time he met Adelia at 
the Furness, his face was beginning to 
be drawn into lines that suggested pain, 
and his eyes held the look of those of 





WHY HE MARRIED HER 


a suffering hound or an overdriven 
horse. He was at work then on that 
wonderful novel that appeared two 
years later and that fairly tore open the 
American soul and showed us its mis- 
erable, earthy workings—his and Amer- 
ica’s fictional masterpiece. 

Haddon never cared for social af- 
fairs. He was almost a recluse from 
society. He avoided studio teas and 
all that sort of thing—hated them. He 
had his circle of friends, some forty or 
fifty, perhaps, composed of minds able 
to cope to some extent with his own. 
I think he is our greatest mind; I rank 
him with Voltaire, Goethe, the Gon- 
courts. 

Furness met him at two o’clock in 
the morning of a misty night, hat 
pulled over his eyes, shoulders bent, 
trudging along the walk under the iron 
fence of Gramercy Square. When 
Furness greeted him, Haddon looked 
up, and the awful misery in Haddon’s 
eyes went to the artist’s heart. 

“Haddon! What the devil!” Fur- 
ness exclaimed. 

“T can’t sleep!” Haddon moaned. “I 
can’t sleep, Furness! My brain is a 
sheet of molten metal, and my 
thoughts are waves of the sea. I can’t 
stop them; one by one they roll into 
my brain and shatter on it, seething— 
spray and seething steam! Nothing 
worth while! I can’t stop thinking, and 
the thoughts are worthless. I can’t get 
anywhere. I can’t sleep!” 

Furness linked his arm in Haddon’s. 

“See here, old man,” he said affec- 
tionately, “this wont do! Why, man, 
you're talking insanity. How long 
have you been unable to sleep?” 

“A month—I don’t know—it is 
ages!” groaned Haddon, running his 
thin hand across his forehead. “TI feel 
as if I had never slept—as if I would 
never sleep again. You don’t know 
what torture is unless you know what I 
am suffering, Furness. For thirty 
nights I have walked the street. I 
can’t sleep! Furness, I can’t sleep!” 

The words were the cry of a tortured 
soul. Furness thrilled with horror. It 
would have been bad enough to find 
any friend suffering as Haddon was 
suffering, but Haddon!—Haddon, the 
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finest mind we could boast—Haddon, 
from whom we expected greater things 
than he had ever done—Haddon, the 
master mind! : 

Furness said the first thing that cam 
to his mind: 

“Overwork! You’ve been at it too 
hard, Haddon! You must let up; you 
must get out and forget your work 
awhile. Come up to my studio to-mor- 
row night; the wife is giving a shindig 
—lot of good fellows and dames—and 
Morowsky! Morowsky the violinist! 
I'll have him play something to soothe 
your soul.” 

He looked back after he left Haddon 
and saw him plodding doggedly along 
the iron fence, head bent, shoulders 
stooped. 

“Gad! he’s gone!” he said. “Too 
much brain—too much work! He’ll 
be in a madhouse in a month!” 


T was this Haddon feared, too, and 

perhaps it was to have a last evening 
with us that he came to the Furness 
studio the next night. He looked like 
a ghost. Furness'tried to get him inter- 
ested in things—introduced him to a 
couple of new girls who could talk 
well. Haddon stood there, with his 
suffering eyes, and hardly heard them. 
He was irritated by their brightness. 
We all irritated him; his sleepless 
nerves were on edge. He tried to be 
decent to us, but it was plain to see 
we annoyed him and he dropped into 
a deep chair and stared into vacancy 
like a lost soul. 

He sat there, hunched down, his long 
legs bringing his knees as high as his 
chest, and his head drooping, and we 
left him alone, wide-eyed, sleepless, 
miserable. A chair stood near, facing 
him, and before Haddon had sat there 
a minute Adelia Bunce, in a green silk 
affair with brick-red trimmings,—the 
ultimate horror!—slid into the vacant 
chair. She wore her inane smile of 
good nature. 

“Oh, you’re Mr. 
you!” she said. 

Haddon looked up at her and said 
nothing, but Adelia Bunce did not mind 
that. She fixed her eyes on his chin, 
er on a spot just below his chin, as was 


Haddon, aren’t 
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her custom when she prepared to talk, 
and her jaw began to wag: 

“I love your books. I read all of 
them I can get hold of. I think they’re 
lovely—there are such lovely things in 
them. I don’t see how you can write 
them, but I suppose it is easy when you 
know how. I like books to have happy 
endings, don’t you? Some of yours 
have such lovely endings. I don’t see 
how you can get them to end so lovely. 
Literature must be a lovely profession: 
you meet so many lovely people. I’d 
love to be literary, but Mother thinks 
I'd better get married. Don’t you think 
woman’s place is in the home? I do. 
Some people’s home life is so lovely, 
but of course suffrage is a splendid 
thing. I know some of the loveliest 
suffrage ladies. And _ it’s 
the same way with Christian 
Science. No matter what 
you think of Christian Sci- 
ence, I think you always 
have to admit that some of 
the ladies in it are perfectly 
lovely. But the world is 
full of lovely things if we 


just think so, don’t you 
think so? Like New York 
—you never know how & 


lovely New York is until 

you have been here—the [o 
It was an hour later, : 

while Adelia was still 

talking with deadly. 

fluency, that Had- 

don’s head lolled side- 

Ways on his shoulder. 


Adelia still talked. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
everything! It is so refining to see so 
much art in one place at one time. Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘Horse Fair’ and everything! 
I love art. I think the artistic profes- 
sion must be just lovely: you meet so 
many lovely people. I'd love to be ar- 
tistic, but Mother says—” 


PoOoR Haddon sighed deeply and 
cast his eyes from side to side, but 
Adelia kept right on: 





























“but Mother says she thinks I’d 
better get married. She thinks wom- 
an’s place is in the home, although it 
is certainly sure that some of the finest 
characters are among our opera sing- 
ers—Nordica and—and Nordica—and 
Carmen. No, Carmen isn’t a singer, is 
she—she’s a character or whatever they 
call her. I’d love to be a singer, or a 
musician, for I do think the musical 
profession is just lovely: you meet so 
many lovely people. I’d love to be mu- 
sical that way, but Mother says—” 

Haddon groaned. He sunk his chin 
in his chest and groaned! That did not 
bother Adelia. She did not pause: 

“but Mother says she thinks wom- 
an’s place is in the home, and it sounds 
reasonable, doesn’t it, because if there 
were no women in the homes there 
wouldn’t be any homes, would there? 
‘What is home without a mother?’ 
don’t you think so? I think it’s a lovely 
sentiment. I love to think of the 
mother in the home, and the hand that 
rocks the cradle. Although the best 
physicians say you shouldn’t rock the 
cradle. But I really would like to be 
a woman physician and do a noble work 
in the world, or a Red Cross nurse. I 
think the medical profession is just 
lovely: you meet so many lovely peo- 
ple. I'd love to be medical, but Mother 
says—” 

‘Haddon stretched out his lank legs 
and dug his hands into his pockets. 

‘but Mother says I'd better get 
married, because, after all, woman’s 
place is in the home, isn’t it? I think 
the novelists bring that out so strongly 
in some of their books. Didn’t I read 
something like that in one of your 
books? Or was it one of somebody 
else’s books? It was one or the other, 
I’m almost sure. It was a novel about 
a girl who took up the law. She be- 
came a lawyer. I think it would be 
lovely to be a lawyer. The profession 
of law must be lovely: you meet so 
many lovely people in it. The only 


trouble is you have to have an office 
somewhere and go to the courts and 
everything, and that takes you away 
from home so much, and, as Mother 
always says, woman’s place, after all, 
is in the—” 
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SHE did not stop there. It was an 

hour later, while Adelia was still 
talking with deadly fluency, that Had- 
don’s head lolled sideways on his shoul- 
der. Adelia still talked. Half an hour 
after that Furness remembered Had- 
don. The guests were all gone, and he 
was preparing to extinguish the studio 
lights. 

“But of course,” Adelia was saying, 
“the home isn’t the whole of life, but 
I often think: ‘If you did take up 
literature, what would you do with 
your husband and children? I think 
some one expressed that so well in 
some novel I read some time—” 

One glance showed Furness that 
Haddon was sleeping. He tiptoed to 
Adelia and touched her on the shoul- 
der. 

“Come!” he said. “He’s asleep!” 

Then, for the first time since she had 
begun her flood of words, Adelia looked 
at Haddon’s face. 

“How rude!” she exclaimed. 

“Don’t waken him,” Furness cau- 
tioned, and tiptoed away. He had to 
take Adelia home to her hotel. When 
he returned, Haddon was still sleeping, 
and Furness put a screen around him 
and let him sleep. Haddon slept thirty- 
seven hours. 

It was fully two siountlai later that 
Haddon visited Furness’ studio. His 
face was haggard again, and his eyes 
sleepless as they had been before. Fur- 
ness, palette and brushes in hand, 
opened the door to him. 

“Where’s that girl, Furness?” he 
asked. “You know’which I mean— 
Benz or Huntz or whatever she was— 
that infernal long-winded bore I met 
here.” 

“Bunce?” said Furness. “Adelia 
Bunce? She’s from Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. She’s gone back home, I think.” 

“T’ve got to have sleep,” groaned 
Haddon. “I’m going there, Furness. I 
must have sleep or go insane.” 

Oh, yes! Haddon’s all right now. 
He married his sleep-maker. She fre- 
quents the studio teas and the salons 
des artists and talks and talks and talks. 
Haddon’s all right—he gets all the sleep 
he needs now. It is the rest of us who 
are going insane. 
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E. F. Albee. 


| eq_a ||HE reason, briefly stated, why 
I | we do not feature screen stars 
L_* I) is that they do not appeal to 
vaudeville audiences. They have been 
tried and found wanting in the quali- 
ties of entertainment necessary on the 
vaudeville stage. 

The celebrities of the screen take a 
long time to develop a story; they are 
accustomed to every accessory of 
scenery and properties, and they rely 
greatly on the location of their situa- 
tions, on big ensembles and every the- 
atrical device outside of the power of 
personality. Nothing is left undone to 
help the screen star make his or her 
hit. 

In vaudeville the star must score on 
his or her own. Personality and method 
are everything. Again, in motion pic- 
tures scenes are often retaken again 
and again to get them right, but in 





Editor’s Note: 
the Keith Circuit of vaudeville theaters, 
which, with the Orpheum Circuit, is known 
as “Big Time,’ was asked by THE GREEN 
Book MaGazine to write an article explain- 
ing why, tf motion-picture stars are of such 
great interest to the public as is generally 
believed, the Keith Circuit never features 
them on its programs, while on the other 
hand it draws stars from the legitimate 
stage, musical comedy, grand opera and 
other amusement fields. His article appears 
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vaudeville there are no retakes--the 
artist must be positively right at each 
appearance. 

Vaudeville loves to have its types 
flavored with the finest humor, the 
greatest acting gifts, the most likable 
human qualities. All these evaporate on 
the screen, which must be strictly pic- 
torial. The screen has but two dimen- 
sions,—length and breadth,—while the 
vaudeville stage has length, breadth and 
depth. That one extra dimension gives 
our artists a world of advantage in 
pleasing our audiences. Therefore 
when they want vaudeville they come to 
us, and when they want pictures they 
go to motion-picture theaters. The two 
do not combine well on our programs, 
the only exception being the current 
news-films or the little comedy pictures 
used to open or close a regular vaude- 
ville bill. 















ANY of the stars who are now ap- 

pearing in pictures have previously 
been in vaudeville with interesting ve- 
hicles of twenty-five or thirty minutes, 
either dramatic, musical or farcical, but 
the large salaries offered them for pic- 
tures tempted them to go into that field. 
They are not now worth the same 
amount of money to us as special actors 
or actresses ina 
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the United States, the exclusiveness was 
gone, and she was of no further value to 
us as a star in vaudeville. 

I merely mention Ethel Barrymore on 
account of this incident. It happened to 
other stars—the same way in different 
towns. Leslie Carter was another in- 
stance. These experiences do not in 
any way lessen the interest in pictures 
in an exclusively pic- 





vaudeville house. I 


don’t pretend to 
know anything > 
about their value in a 
legitimate theater aft- 
er they have been in 
pictures, but I can say 
from experience that 
the few that have re- 
turned to vaudeville 
after being done in 
pictures, being shown 
for from fifty cents 
down to five cents, 
found their value as 
exclusive stars had 
gone, as far as their 
drawing-power is con- 
cerned. For instance, 
when Ethel Barry- 
more played in Bos- 
ton, a few doors from 
Keith’s Theater there 
were signs up: “WuHy 
Pay $1 To SEE ETHEL 
BARRYMORE AT 
KeiTH’s WHEN You 
CAN SEE HER FOR 
TEN CENTS aT THIS 
House?” 








ture show. It isa 
y: form of entertain- 
€ ment which is 
much overdone at 
present, but it has the 
greatest value as an 
instructive feature, 
and will, in my opin- 
ion, grow more in- 
stead of less popular 
as time gces on. The 
transition in picture 
business has been re- 
markable. We started 
in twenty-two or 
twenty-three years 
ago exhibiting the first 
pictures that were 
shown in this country, 
at the Union Square 
Theater in New York. 
It was a long while 
before the public 
really became inter- 
ested. I believe Harry 
Davis and John B. 
Harris of Pittsburgh 
were the first ones to 
have a store-show. 
They then developed 





They were showing 
Ethel Barrymore’s 
pictures the same 
week that we were 
supposed to have an exclusive dramatic 
feature. The exclusiveness was gone, 
and the keen edge was taken off the 
great desire of the public to hear that 
famous star and see her in person, by 
the manner that she was advertised in 
the ten-cent picture-house. While she 
was a two-dollar star there was dignity 
and exclusiveness which exalted her in 
the eyes of the theater-going public; 


but when her name became common in’ 


every small picture-house throughout 





Photograph copyrighted by Jaro 
A. Paul Keith, who, with Mr. Albee, controls 
the Keith Circuit. 


a dozen, with only a 
few successful. The 
public looked upon it 
as a cheap entertain- 
ment, the same as they did vaudeville 
in the early days. Now the old store- 
shows are about gone. Better classes 
of houses have taken their place, bet- 
ter grades of pictures, more interesting 
subjects, and in most of the big cities 
of the United States there are one or 
two important theaters that do nothing 
but play pictures, and all successfully. 
Theatricals are much like any 
other phase of life. Development 
causes vogue, and enterprise generally 
e 
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determines how much of the vogue con- 
tinues and how much is cast into the 
discard. Any new form of entertain- 
ment that arises is in the end for the 
betterment of all theatrical entertain- 
ment, whether it be in the drama, vaude- 
ville, musical, operatic, motion pic- 
tures or any other amusement; but all 
forms must pass the speculative period 
and get down to practical show-business, 
divided in such a way as to keep up 
the dignity of the business and separate 
each line as far as possible from the 
other. 

In these days, there is an exchange of 
actors and actresses from drama, musi- 
cal comedy, opera and pictures to vaude- 
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ville, and from vaudeville back to 
drama, musical comedy, opera and pic- 
tures. For instance, a number of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s stars, in his grand-opera 
experience, came from vaudeville, and 
some of our greatest vaudeville enter- 
tainers have become the leading stars 
in musical comedy, dramatic perform- 
ances and motion pictures. We have 
in turn received from these different 
forms of entertainment the highest 
priced artists in vaudeville, but as I have 
already explained, we are not now using 
screen stars, whether they have pre- 
viously been in vaudeville or not. They 
do not appeal to the high-priced vaude- 
ville public. 
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THE SAD, SAD DISILLUSION- 
MENT OF A ROMANTIC SOUL 


Ellsworth Kiser 


THERE was a time when I was glad to think 
That she was perfect—aye, from head to toes! 
Her dimpled cheeks are tinged with healthy pink; 
She has a faultless chin and classic nose; 
Her eyes—oh, melting orbs with soulful deeps! 
Were ever eyes like her two eyes before? 
-But there’s a secret she no longer keeps, 
A charm she had that she can have no more! 


I thought her once most perfect of her sex: 
Observe a million women’s mouths and hair, 
Hunt through the world for lovely arms and necks— 
Ah, there are none that with hers can compare! 
Her laugh is like the ripple of a brook, 
Her smile is like the coming of the dawn; 
But what for sweet perfection I mistook— 
Well, there is one more man’s illusion gone! 


Oh, cruel Fashion, that thou dost expose— 
As I have said, her cheeks are pink and white; 
She has a perfect chin and classic nose ; 
Her face would fill an artist with delight. 
But I have learned a truth that hurts me sore; 
I have been lashed as with a stinging goad: 
Her skirt is brief—yes, all of that; and more— 
I know now that my lady’s legs are bowed. 


Ideal 


















































Florence Shirley. 
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| ORENCE SHIRLEY 
| F | Feached the border-line so 


near and yet so far from the 
goal. She has yet to conquer Gotham, 
and like her sisters of the theater, her 
success largely depends on her play. 
The star to which she has hitched 
her wagon is “Bunker Bean’—or 
rather, if one be formal, “His Majesty, 
Bunker Bean.’”’ That play’s twenty- 
some-week run in Chicago put her 
name up in electric lights—in Chicago, 
which does not, by any reckoning, mean 
or even indicate Broadway approval. 
She was an instantaneous success. 


Young 


Critics called her, as The Flapper, “an 
ingénue-less ingénue,” sans slump, lisp, 
sugar, flounce, pout and dimple. But 
this was Chicago’s judgment of her, 
and as always follows, it will be “the 
road’s’”’ judgment of her, for the Windy 
City and not Manhattan Isle picks the 
plays for the provinces. 

Yet somehow New York remains the 
last word as a theater jury—why, | 
don’t know ; nor does anyone else know. 
“Bunker Bean” was an unquestioned 
success in Chicago, where it had. its 
metropolitan premiére; but its com- 
panion play, “Ruggles of Red Gap,” 
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“I'm betting several years of m3 life that I have personality,” says Florence Sh 
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Photograph by Matzene, Chicago 
Florence Shirley is the kind of actress the young girl raves about and calls “ charming ”’—not “ cunning.” 
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which, like “Bunker,” was drama- 
tized from a novel by that master 
jester Harry Leon Wilson, did not 
draw in New York. . So Gotham 
may not like “Bunker” any better than 
it did “Ruggles.” 

“The Ohio Lady,” by Booth Tar- 
kington and Julian Street, accepted 
Chicago’s failure to approve and is be- 
ing rewritten for New York; “Van Der 
Decken,” David Belasco’s new War- 
field vehicle, made its first metropoli- 
tan bow to Chicago, and may go into 
Gotham this fall; “So Long, Letty,” 
Oliver Morosco’s musical farce, after 
record-breaking runs in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, went to Chicago 
and prospered exceedingly—and it will 
be taken into New York; Chicago 
seemed rather to fancy “Paganini,” 
with George Arliss; now it remains to 
be seen what New York will think of it. 

On the other hand, “Young America” 
—which, by the way, got the best press- 
notices of the season in New York, and 
then failed to attract large audiénces— 
drew better box-office statements in 
Chicago; and “Rio Grande,” the new 
Augustus Thomas melodrama, unseen 
until this month by New York, not only 
pleased the Chicago critics immensely 
but attracted the public. 

All of which is a perhaps roundabout 
way of impressing the point that 
Florence Shirley is about to have her 
big chance if “Bunkér Bean” succeeds 
in the East; and that, in the profession 
of the theater, success is one-half 
chance and one-half ability; and that 
more times than not, the play makes the 
player’s big chance. 


"THERE'S really not much, in the 

way of facts, to tell about Miss 
Shirley. She’s rather the kind of a 
person that old people and young go to 
see more than once, liking her better 
each time. And at the same time she 


is the sort of actress that the young girl 
raves about and calls “charming”—not 
“cunning ;” there’s. a difference—and 
the young man moons about and whose 
picture, clipped from a newspaper, he 
sticks into the side of his mirror. 
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Miss Shirley was born in New York 
City. She became an actress when she 
was fourteen, in John Craig’s stock 
company at the Castle Square Theater 
in Boston. Her first appearance came 
without warning. She went to the 
theater one Christmas Day, with her 
sister, who was playing small parts 
there. A child actress did not appear, 
and so little Miss Florence was slipped 
into the part. 

She remained there until she was 
eighteen, when she got a small part in 
“The Wall Street Girl,” and then she 
was offered the leading part in “Along 
Came Ruth,” it being provided that she 
must learn the part in two days 
which she did. That was _ her 
initial success. 

“Being an ingénue-less ingénue,” 
explained Miss Shirley one afternoon, 
“is being oneself. The chief fault of 
ingénues is that they think they must be 
alike—that no matter what the part, one 
must be sweet and simpering. Why, 
do*you know, I have never even read 
‘His Majesty, Bunker Bean,’ because I 
wanted to carry out my own conception 
of the part. Not to my knowledge have 
I ever seen a flapper—I created what 
I imagined was a flapper, which suited 
the public. That’s what the public 
wants, anyway—something it imagines 
must be like the real. 

“My stock career is finished, I hope. 
One season in stock should be enough 
for anyone. Then you have learned, if 
you shave learned anything, stage 
mechanics and how to learn lines. You 
become what we call a ‘good study.’ 
Could I have learned Ruth’s eighty-five 
sides”—pages of manuscript—‘in two 
days without stock experience? Cer- 
tainly I could not. 

“If I succeed, it will be on personality 
—on that I am laying my wagers. 
That’s all an actress has to sell. If 
she has personality, she can afford to be 
original; if she hasn’t, she must stick 
to the beaten track and remain there 
always. Personality is the greatest 
short-cut to stage success. Have I got 
it? I’m betting several years of my 
life that I have.” 














John 
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According 

to 


Himself 


EXPLAINING 
WAN ERE chs 
THE GREATEST 
ATTENDANCE- 
DRAWING CON- 
CERT SINGER 
IN THE WORLD 





OHN Mc- 
J CorMACK, 
whether you 
know it or not, is the 
greatest attendance- 
drawing _ concert 
singer in America— 
which means, of 
course, the greatest 
in the world. His re- 
cently closed season 
was the most success- 
ful of his career; and 
during the season 
previous his earnings 
amounted to more than. three hundred 

















and sixty thousand dollars! Think 
of it! 

These tremendous earnings come 
from the pockets of the masses. That 


he has satisfied them is proved by the 
greater attendance at his concerts, the 
increasing calls for return engage- 
ments and the heavier demand for his 
phonograph records—of which, by the 
way, more than one million were sold 
last year, netting him one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

And so one asks the whyfore of it all 
—the secret of it; and the best answer 
comes, naturally, from John McCor- 
mack himself. 

“If I tell you the truth,” he said to 
me one day,—he was eating ham and 
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John McCormack. 
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Emotional 
Appeal 
As a 
Box- Office 


Attraction 


By 
Archie 
Bell 


eggs in a_ railway- 
station restaurant 
while waiting for his 
train,—‘“you'll laugh. 
A wise man_ once 
wrote a two-column 
article for a newspa- 
per, using all sorts of 
technical terms no 
one could under- 


++] stand, to explain my 


amazing popularity. 
Well, he was all 
wrong. The mystery 
can be uncovered in 
a few words, and simple words at that. 
As I said before, you'll laugh; but the 
fact is it’s the emotional appeal of my 
voice. There’s no other explanation. 
“TI have a heart; and when I put my 
heart into my voice, it goes out to other 
hearts. People like what they can 
understand; and they understand the 
emotional appeal better than the intel- 
lectual appeal about which we are hear- 
ing so much. There is a difference: 
the appeal of a Bach fugue is purely 
intellectual; the appeal of Tristan, for 
example, is emotional. So take your 
choice. The heart for mine, every time.” 


"THEN I got one of the surprises of 
my life—hearing an opera singer, 
a concert singer, praise our rag-time! 
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I had asked him about 
music. 

“T am singing American songs more 
and more,” he answered. “There’s no 
reason why there shouldn’t be great 
ones, just as there are great French and 
German and Italian songs. What is 
it that makes a great song? Certainly 
it is not the language. The vital point 
is whether it means something to the 
people who hear it. Do they enjoy it? 
Does it have an emotional appeal ? 

“Do you know, I enjoy rag-time! 
Yes; and I believe that everyone else 
who tells the truth about it enjoys it— 
when it is sung by Americans. I be- 
lieve that no one else knows how to 
sing it. Therefore I believe that rag- 
time is the foundation for what may 
become a national music. 
something that we all understand; it 
appeals to us with its lilt and rhythm. 
Perhaps it isn’t the best sort of a foun- 
dation, but I am not so sure that it is 
not.a kind of folk-music, which always 
precedes the national music of a people. 

“T am not only a great admirer of 
rag-time, but I positively believe that 
it has a far greater significance than 
for temporary pleasure. 

“Why, anyway, should American 
singers and musicians depend upon 
Europe for their music? And is there 
any good reason why American opera- 
houses should be managed by gentle- 
men from Italy or some other foreign 
country? Are not Americans capable 
of managing our opera-houses?, They 
manage dramatic theaters successfully, 
and they are successful in all other 
lines of business. They are able, aren't 
they, to engage Italian conductors for 
Italian operas, French for French op- 
eras and Germans for German operas? 

“T am afraid that America has not 
sufficient faith in itself in affairs of the 
fine arts. But some day it will be 
changed: we will have American ini- 
presarios, American singers, American 
instrumentalists and American compos- 
ers. I am certain of it—and the time 
is not far off.” 


American 


E were well launched into the sub- 
ject, and before I realized it, I 
was interviewing “the man who is 


It expresses . 
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never interviewed.” Not that John 
McCormack, like some, assures one, 
with what is believed to be becoming 
modesty, that “I don’t believe I have 
anything to say that will interest the 
public,” and then launches forth. 
Neither does he consider an interview 
a “duty to the public.” Not McCor- 


mack! His excuse is “I am too busy,” 


and he means it. 

So, before we fully realized it,—and 
while his ham and eggs were getting 
cold, too, which is an interesting fact 
in itself,—he was being interviewed 
and I was interviewing him. And we 
were still on the subject of grand 
opera. 

“Sometimes,” he admitted, “I like 
opera. And sometimes, I'll admit 
frankly, “I don’t. I think particularly, 
sometimes, about Lohengrin. Once 
Mary Anderson said to me: ‘When 
you can stand perfectly still, and act, 
talk or sing, and convey what you want 
to convey, to an audience, you may 
rest assured that you are really acting ;’ 
and I always think of that when I am 
contemplating the character of Lohen- 
grin. What a part to sing! And what 
an acting part! Yet, most of the time, 
Lohengrin stands perfectly still. 

“But as for the opera in general— 
well, I prefer the concert stage. Songs 
seem so real to me, and so natural, but 
most of the operas—well, I'll admit 
something: I have never been able to 
take opera any too seriously. When 
I stick whiskers on my face and put 
on all the routine and prescribed cos- 
tumes of the standard operas, walk on 
the stage and raise my hands with a 
silly gesture as I look into the face of 
the prima donna—or the audience, as 
is more frequently the case with op- 
eratic singers—and tell her, in a diffi- 
cult aria, how much I love her, I can’t 
help realizing how absurd it is. I feel 
like laughing at myself, at the charac- 
ter I am playing and at the audience 
that is listening and seeing. 

“T am afraid that I have been guilty 
of ‘guying’ on the stage—with which I 
have been charged; but it has been 
because the whole thing appealed to my 
sense of humor to such an extent that 
I couldn’t keep my face straight. 




















>hotograph by Ira L.-Hill’s Studio, New York 
John McCormack; Gwen McCormack, his daughter ; 
Mrs. Foley, his sister-in-law; Mrs. John McCormack; 
Cyril McCormack, the son;~and Topsy, their dog—at the 
McCormack country home at Tokenoke Park, Conn. 


“Of course there are a few operatic 
roles that I enjoy singing. My favorite 
is Rudolfo in “La Boheme.” He’s a 
real fellow. I can sing him and still 
feel like a human being. I can pace up 
and down the stage, with my hands in 
my trousers pockets, and seem true to 
the character. But some of the others! 
Well, they are  unnatural—probably 
that’s all that is the matter with them. 

“T feel that, in some operas, singers 
should be shifted in the different acts. 
For instance, it takes a real man to sing 
the name part in the first act of Gounod’s 
‘Faust.’ A tenor singer will do very well 
for the second act. . . My old master 
in Italy would say to me that Tristan 
should be sung by at least three different 
singers, as the one splendidly adapted 
to the first act probably will be totally 
inappropriate for the other acts. . 

“As long as I am telling secrets, I 
might as well tell them all; and here 
goes another: Some critics have been 
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John McCormack and his two children, Cyril and 


Gwen. 
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discerning enough to discover that I 
am not another Booth or a Richard 
Mansfield. I can go the critics one 
Letter—I know that I am worse, as an 
actor, than any of them have said. And 
with this knowledge and the knowledge 
that operatic singing is rather absurd— 
at least in some of the old operas with 
impossible librettos—I may not do my- 
self justice. I want to be natural, and 
it is almost impossible to be so in some 
of the predicaments devised by the old- 
time writers. But even after making 
all allowances for myself, I know I am 
not a good actor.” 


Be HAT is your opinion,” -I in- 

quired blandly, falling into the 
role of interviewer,—and the ham and 
eggs getting colder,—‘“of artists’ mar- 
rying? You've rather taken me off my 
feet in most things—how about an ar- 
tist being wedded to his art?” 

“My opinion on that point,” said 
John McCormack, “is a mighty strong 
one. Taking myself as the example I 
know best, I candidly believe that if 
I had not married when | did, or if I 
had not got the right girl, I would be 
singing yet at a two-penny theater in 
Italy. 

“After I married, my outlook on life 
was altogether different. ‘Now,’ said 
my wife, ‘we'll have to see what can 
be done and what is the best thing to 
do.’ So I began to look around im- 
mediately. 

“Encouragement helps a fellow im- 
mensely, and he can’t get it from any- 
one the way he can get it from his 
wife. In my professional life, I always 
like to think of my wife as my mana- 
ger. She was my inspiration and in- 
centive.” 

Apropos of this, I recalled a story 
current on Broadway during the last 
few months. McCormack received a 
particularly large sum of money from 
an unexpected source. He thought that 
its receipt should be celebrated at home. 
He went to one of the most expensive 
jewelry establishments in New York 
and purchased a twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar diamond necklace for Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack. She was, to all appearances, 
delighted with it. She told her husband 
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that it was beautiful, that it had been 
selected with good taste and judgment, 
and that she fully appreciated his 
thoughtfulness. When she dressed 
for dinner, she wore it. Husband 
McCormack told her how beautiful she 
looked in it. 

But in the morning! She dressed 
for shopping, took the jewelry case and 
left the hotel. The jewelry firm re- 
versed the transaction of the day be- 
fore. On her way back to the hotel, 
Mrs. McCormack stopped at a bank 
and deposited the twenty-five thousand 
dollars. When she returned to the 
hotel, she proudly displayed the bank- 
book to the husband. 

“Some time,” she said, of the neck- 
lace, “but not now.” 

And so, as usual, the singer submit- 
ted to her business judgment. 


HEN I mentioned motion pictures, 
Mr. McCormack laughed. 

“The joke is on some one,” he ex- 
plained, “but I don’t know who it is. 
For three or four years I have been 
receiving motion-picture offers. Re- 
cently I got an insistent one. I sat 
down and wrote a telegram to the com- 
pany, naming what I thought to be an 
exorbitant sum—three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for six weeks. And now, 
it appears, my price has been accepted. 
I don’t know that I shall care for my- 
self on the screen.” 

“Which seems to prove,” I com- 
mented, “that a male opera singer has 
about as much attraction to the general 
public as a woman.” 

“Of course he has,” replied Mr. 
McCormack. “There is no quicker 
appeal than a man’s voice, be he singer 
or actor. Where, for example, is there 
a greater popular favorite than Forbes- 
Robertson? He is my favorite, and I 
am not forgetting the beautiful and 
radiant Julia Marlowe when I say it. 
Face, personality, voice and a dozen 
other things count, in a certain meas- 
ure; but after all, we come back to 
what I said in the beginning: Do they 
make an emotional appeal or an intel- 
lectual appeal? It is not a matter of 
sex. Does your heart respond—Do 
you understand ?” 











||UST about a year ago, when 
| J || theatrical managers were busy 
_¥ |) arranging their plans for the 
next dramatic season, there appeared 
among David Belasco’s announcements 
the promise of a new drama by George 
Scarborough, to be called “The Girl.” 
From the trend of its author’s pre- 
vious writing, it was safe to surmise 
that it would deal with a sex theme. 
Then it was divulged that the story 
was laid in a religious community in 
a small middle-Western town and that 
all its characters were connected with 
a church. All its episodes took place 
in the library of a church parsonage. 
When the trial performances of 





Lenore Ulrich as Wetona. 
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Rebuilding 


Sure-Fire 
Failures 


By Louis 
Vv. Det ee 
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“The Girl” were held outside of New 
York early last July, it was disclosed 
that no impulse of religious fervor 
had guided Mr. Scarborough’s inspi- 
ration. The sordid story of this un- 
pleasant melodrama of frank sex appeal 
was emphasized, rather, by the contra- 
dictory religious environment in which 
its characters were passed. It was, in 
short, the melodramatic airing of a 
church scandal. Elizabeth Greer, the 
young daughter of a deacon, had been 
betrayed under promise of marriage by 
Anthony Wells, the son of the pastor 
of the flock, himself about to be 
ordained as a minister. When her con- 
science had goaded her to confess her 
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cuilt to her father, and he -had de- 
manded that she divulge the name of 
the man with whom she had become 
involved, she had turned for advice to 
another minister in the town, Frederick 
Forbes, who had long been in love with 
her. 

Forbes and Elizabeth are caught to- 
gether in the church parsonage, and 
the suspicion of the infuriated deacon 
is thus circumstantially aroused against 
the innocent minister. Then Forbes 
proposes a way out of the dilemma. 
Since both are about to be disgraced in 
the eyes of the church community, he 
offers marriage to the girl, promising 
that he will make possible the way to 


a divorce when her unknown lover is’ 


ready to keep his promise to make her 
his wife. To shield him, as well as 
the man she truly loves, from her fa- 
ther’s vengeance, Elizabeth reluctantly 
agrees and the ceremony is immedi- 
ately performed. 

The remainder of the story is how, 
step by step, the generous Forbes finds 
out the identity of Wells, the young 
religious hypocrite; how he puts Eliz- 
abeth’s loyalty to a bitter test and satis- 
fies himself of her innate goodness; 
how the fact of a cruel mistake 
hecomes known to the religious breth- 
ren of the church who have falsely 
condemned an innocent man; and how 
Wells is finally exposed, disgraced and 
driven from the community. Fliza- 
beth’s awakened love for the man who 
married her to protect her is, in 
the denouement, the self-sacrificing 
preacher’s reward. 


LTHOUGH “The Girl” was pro- 

duced with all David Belasco’s 
perfection of detail, it did not survive 
its first week’s trial. 

This unusual instance of a lapse in 
Mr. Belasco’s unerring judgment had 
been all but forgotten when, late in 
February, he produced Mr. Scarbor- 
ough’s Indian play, “The Heart of 
Wetona,” with immediate success. 
There were thrill and suspense in this 
virile, rugged melodrama of strong sin- 
ews and red blood. Its story was laid 


in the picturesque locale of an army- 
post on an Indian reservation in Okla- 
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homa, and the primal passions which 
it put in conflict gathered verity and 
vividness from elemental surround- 
ings. In a season almost wholy de- 
voted to light comedies of humorous 
interest, theater audiences in New 
York were eager for a melodrama 
which dealt with the elementary’ pas- 
sions of human nature. 

The relationship of these two plays 
will not be hard to detect. In spite 
of its wholly different surface aspect 
and appeal, “The Heart of Wetona” 
is actually “The Girl” in Indian and 
frontier disguise. Its heroine, corre- 
sponding to Elizabeth Greer in the 


original play, is the half-breed 
daughter of Quannah, a_ proud 
old chieftain of the Comanche 


tribe, who has replaced the church dea- 
con of the other work. She has been 
sent to the Government school on the 
reservation to learn the superior ways 
of the white man’s civilization. But 
she has become, instead, the pathetic 
victim of the white man’s perfidy, for 


she has been deceived under a promise 


of marriage by Anthony Wells, an un- 
successful cadet from West Point who 
has secured his Government appoint- 
ment through the influence of his 
father, David Wells,, the old and 
revered chaplain of the near-by army- 
post. 


HUS the relationships of the char- 

acters-in the two plays remain 
identical, and the same similarity is 
preserved in the story. When Wetona 
is about to be chosen as one of the 
vestal virgins at the Corn Dance of 
her tribe, her secret guilt weighs heav- 
ily upon her conscience. It is the tra- 
dition of her people that no daughter 
of the Comanches shall participate in 
the festival of thanksgiving with sin 
upon her soul. So she confesses to her 
father the wrong she has committed, 
loyally concealing the name of the 
white man whom she still believes is 
sincere in his promise to marry her. 

The sorrow and rage of the old - 
Quannah burst all bounds at the dis- 
closure and kindle in him the Indian’s 
latent hatred for the whites and the 
inborn savage instinct for revenge. 


















But Wetona is deaf. to his threats. She 
will bear the odium of her tribe, but 
no persuasion will lead her to subject 
her lover to the certain vengeance of 
her father. : 


Old Quannah’s suspicions are direct- 
ed against John Hardin, the Indian 
agent stationed on the _ reservation. 


Following the comparison of the two 
plays, it may be detected at once that 
he is a substitute for the self-sacrific- 
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ing minister, Frederick Forbes, of Mr. 


Scarborough’s first play. In the gen- 
eral transmogrification of the plot he 
has become a regenerated product of 
the wild life of the West—frank, cour- 
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William Courtleigh as Q uannah, the Comanche chief, and Lenore Ulrich as Wetona, his half-breed daughter. 


ageous and generous, but with a life 
behind him which will not bear close 
scrutiny. 

Until old Quannah’s distrust is 
aroused, Hardin has enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of the Comanches. 
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ut now the Indians’ friendship turns 
to hatred when Wetona, in her de- 
spair, is traced to the Government 
Agent’s house. She has gone to warn 
him of her father’s threatened venge- 
ance and to seek his wise counsel in 
her dilemma. 

Once more the development of the 





H. G. Carleton, William Courtleigh and Lenore Ulrich in “The Heart of Wetona.” 
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juncture that, following the thread-of 
the other play, Hardin proposes a mar- 
riage, promising Wetona a _ divorce 
when her lover is ready to make good 
his pledge. The ceremony is straight- 
way performed by the post chaplain. 
At its last word Wetona falls in a faint, 
with Wells’ name upon her lips. 


Photograph by White, New York 
This scene is greatly 


similar to that in a similar situation in ‘‘ The Girl.” 


two stories corresponds. Hardin has 
fallen in love with the beautiful We- 
tona and has been summoning his 
courage to ask her to become his wife. 
The words are upon his lips when 
Quannah, who has followed her, bursts 
in upon them: Explanations are of no 
avail; the circumstantial evidence of 
the hurried meeting convinces the old 
chief of the pair’s guilt. It is at this 


The remainder of “The Heart of 
Wetona,” like the other play, is the 
story of the conflict of wills between 
the indomitable, ‘alert Hardin, who has 
traveled all the roads of life, and the 
evasive, hypocritical Wells, whose lying 
promises the childlike Indian girl con- 
tinues to believe. Hardin lays his 
plans to have the Government superin- 
tendent betray his falseness by his own 























conduct—and at night, in Hardin’s 
house, where Wells is a guest. In a 
scene of cleverly contrived melodra- 
matic tenseness, the wife’s eyes are 
cpened to Wells’ real character. Quan- 
nah also learns his mistake, and the 
waiting Comanches outside the house 
shoot the culprit as he seeks to save 
his life in flight. 

Here, then, are two parallel stories 
involving a similar relationship of 
characters, but with broadly differing 
interest and meaning, which are super- 
imposed upon the foundation of an 
identical idea. How curiously the sim- 
ilarity has been maintained, yet with 
what opposite effects, is shown by a 
comparison of the two casts—almost 
the same. 


“THE GIRL” was fated to failure 
from the first, because, apart 
from the unpleasant impression it 
gave of a sensational rattling of a skel- 
eton in the closet of a religious com- 
munity, its story and characters were 
not for a moment typical of the envi- 
ronment in which they were placed. 
Church congregations may not be free 
from scandal, but ordinarily little sym- 
pathy can be aroused for those whom 
it smirches. 

On the other hand, elemental pas- 
sions inevitably are asserted in primal 
surroundings and _ conditions. By 
changing the natures of his characters 
in “The Heart of Wetona,”’ Mr. Scar- 
borough, for those sympathetic ends 
which are essential to all successful 
melodrama, was able to condone in a 
measure his heroine’s offense and cre- 
ate for her a legitimate sympathetic 
appeal. He was also able, by resetting 
the story in the wild conditions of 
frontier life, to envelop it in an atmos- 
phere of portentive unrest, intensifying 
greatly the thrill of its melodramatic 
episodes. You hear at intervals, as the 
story unfolds, the beating of the tom- 
toms and the weird, far-away sounds 
of Indian chants, alternating with the 
modern dance music and notes of the 
bugle which float from the military 
post—a strange commingling of sav- 
agery and civilization which creates 
just the right emotional mood for a 
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melodrama which deals with the clash 
of elemental passions. 

Reduced to its basic form, “The 
Heart of Wetona” betrays itself as no 
more than a conventional melodrama, 
rooted in the ancient but effective 
formula of love and hate, virtue and 
villainy, and sacrifice and revenge. But 
enveloped in the vivid, picturesque 
scenes which Mr. Belasco has given it, 
it stirs the imagination and touches the 
heart. 

It is the process by which a single 
idea, behind two sets of characters of 
corresponding relationships, has been 
transmuted into a totally different 
meaning that makes interesting a com- 
parison of Mr. Scarborough’s two 
plays. Many of the greatest sticcesses 
—and not a few of the masterpieces— 
of the dramatic stage have undergone 
an exactly similar metamorphosis. 

How numerous are the failures that 
have thus been turned into real tri- 
umphs of the footlights only those who 
are familiar with the inner affairs of 
the theater really understand. The 
great public is content to accept its 
stage entertainment at face value and 
ask no questions. 

A few dramatists have reached the 
exalted eminence from which they 
have been able to dictate that no line 
of their ‘sacrosanct manuscript be 
changed by the meddling hand of the 
dramatic producer, but as a _ rule 
throughout the history of the theater, 
plays have never been written, but re- 
written—built, girder by girder and 
stone upon stone, according to a for- 
mula of practical theatrical architec- 
ture. It is, in short, a wise dramatist 
who knows his own play when it 
emerges in its acted form. 


"THE greatest success in the brilliant 
career of the elder Sothern— 
father of Edward H. Sothern—was 
“Our American Cousin,” which Tom 
Taylor wrote for the famous comedi- 


enne, Laura Keene, in the middle 
fifties. Sothern was cast for the insig- 
nificant rdle of Lord Dundreary, 


intended to be an old man, with barely 


forty-seven lines to speak and without 
Dur- 


important relation to the plot. 
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ing the rehearsals, prior to the pro- 
duction at Laura Keene’s Theater on 
October 18, 1858, Sothern set about to 
build the character up. He changed it 
to an _ eccentric, pseudo-intellectual 
nonentity, cramming the frole- with 
every trait of character which seemed 
comical or wildly absurd. To Dun- 
drearys amusing impediment of 
speech, he added an impediment of 
gait—the quaint little hop which has 
become a tradition of the part and 
which was’ suggested by an accident 
during rehearsals. The play was pro- 
duced without great success, but with 
the elaboration of Dundreary’s charac- 
ter its popularity began to grow. 

Gradually this insignificant character 
as first conceived by the dramatist com- 
pletely monopolized “Our American 
Cousin,” with the result that it became 
the reigning comedy of the American 
stage. Sothern took it to London three 
years later and produced it at the Hay- 
market Theater. The play ran four 
hundred consecutive nights in London, 
for which its author was in no wise 
responsible. 


AVID BELASCO, when he dis- 

cussed with George Scarborough 
the possibilities of transferring the sex 
story of “The Girl” to the rugged, ele- 
mental locale of an Oklahoma Indian 
reservation and changing the natures 
of its characters to fit their new envi- 
ronment, may. have had in mind the 
success of his own Western drama, 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” or 
the much older army melodrama, “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” which he 
wrote with Franklin Fyles. However 
that may be, no other dramatic pro- 
ducer of the present time, either in 
America or Europe, is as shrewd as he 
in detecting imperfections in a play 
written by another hand, and in sug- 
gesting the changes which remedy 
them. 

It was Mr. Belasco who discovered a 
way to put the conquering touch of ap- 
pealing humanity into “The Music 
Master,” which enabled that famous 
drama, with David Warfield in its gen- 
tle character of Anton Von Barwig, to 
wring the hearts of a million theater- 
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goers. When the late Charles Klein 
delivered to Mr. Belasco the manu- 
script in what he believed to be its 
completed state, its eccentric hero was 
a fiddler in a dime museum and essen- 
tially a humorous character. Mr. Belas- 
co instantly divined the pathos of Von 
Barwig’s search for his lost daughter, 
and the play was humanized and mel- 
lowed as he proposed. Mr. Warfield, 
had he been desirous of courting the 
fate of Denman Thompson and becom- 
ing a one-part actor, might have 
played Von Barwig during the remain- 
der of his career. As it was, the suc- 
cess of “The Music Master” has been 
surpassed by no play which has ap- 
peared on the native stage since its 
time twelve years ago. 


T does not follow that the rewrit- 

ing process through which so many 
successful plays have passed during the 
period of their incubation always 
means their complete transformation. 
The slightest change has sometimes 
been known to convert failure into suc- 
cess. The days of the old Lyceum af- 
forded two such examples—again of 
David Belasco’s discernment. Mr. 
Pinero’s charming comedy, “Sweet 
Lavender,” the willful downfall of a 
young girl, changed to her innocent 
deception, rescued its wavering for- 
tunes in a single night. In “The Wife” 
the humor of the character of a limp- 
ing army officer, played by W. J. Le 
Moyne, failed to be humorous, despite 
the comic effect of his limp. Mr. Be- 
lasco performed a surgical operation 
on the old veteran. He removed the 
bullet from his leg with a fountain 
pen, and rewrote various parts of the 
play to explain the new conditions. 
Instantly “The Wife,” with an active 
comic character, gathered headway and 
became a great success. 

While I cannot vouch for its truth, 
there is a tradition that it was through 
the process of being rewritten, during 
its rehearsals and even after its first 
performance, that Brandon Thomas’ 
excruciatingly funny farce, “Charley’s 
Aunt,” came into immense popu- 
larity. It is the story of two scape- 
grace schoolboys who find themselves 




















in need of a chaperon for a party they 
are giving in honor of some girls. So 
they compel a blundering, reluctant 
chum to disguise himself as the aunt 
of one of them, unexpectedly arrived 
from Brazil “where the nuts come 
from.” It has been pretty well estab- 
lished that as Thomas first completed 


accused by her father, Quannah (William Courtleigh), of »wrongdoing. 
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Thus again the transmogrification of a 
supposedly completed play which opens 
an unexpected way to its success. 


ESTIMONY that plays are not 
written but rewritten—not only re- 
written but built—multiplies as mem- 
ory reviews the popular productions of 
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John Hardin (John Miltern), the Indian agent whose love for the half-breed girl is pure and wholesome, is 


Wetona (Lenore Ulrich), to save 


Anthony Wells, the man she believes she loves, lets the blame fall on Hardin. 


the piece, the eccentric aunt was really 
a woman. Under such circumstances 
the only fun extracted from the charac- 
ter was through the mere fact of her 
eccentricity. Then, when the farce did 
not come up to expectations, the expe- 
dient was hit upon of making the gro- 
tesque aunt a schoolboy in disguise, 
and the piece had to be entirely rewrit- 
ten to explain and justify the character. 


other years. In spite of the pictur- 
esqueness of its environment laid in 
the French Court of Louis XI, and 
the romantic charm of Francois Villon, 
its vagabond hero, “If I Were King,” 
the romantic drama by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy which turned out to be one 
of the great hits of Edward H. Soth- 
ern’s career, contained in its first com- 
pleted manuscript about the same 
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romantic interest that would be expect- 
ed of a political tract. It was Daniel 
Frohman’s happy suggestion which 
changed it from a political intrigue to 
an appealing love romance, although 
Mr. McCarthy himself performed the 
work of revision. 


UT the most amazing instance of 

the making-over process which has 
preserved so many misused ideas and 
rescued so many plays from disaster 
is afforded by one of the productions 
of the current New York season. Only 
in this case it was not the play itself 
that was revised but the attitude of 
the audience toward it. By this change 
a sensational melodrama became ac- 
cepted by the public as a satirical farce 
and was developed into popularity. 

This minor miracle of the theater 
occurred in the case of “Pay-Day,” a 
mongrel melodrama by Oliver D. 
Bailey and Lottie Meaney, who at- 
tempted to write a sensational crook 
play according to the formula of a 
moving-picture scenario. <A prologue 
disclosed two “movie” stars reading 
and discussing the superheated story 
which they were about to perform be- 
fore the-camera. Then followed with 
animate and speaking characters the 
play itself, interrupted at intervals by 
lines of explanation flashed on a screen 
to give the performance a movie-scena- 
rio effect. 

To the dmazement of the actors, 
who were perfectly serious in their in- 
tentions, the opening performance was 
accompanied by the constant merri- 
ment of the audience. The exaggera- 
trons of the overdrawn story had 
placed too much strain upon the deco- 
rum of the house. Soon the 
embarrassed actors began to realize 
that the people were laughing not with 
but at the play. 

3ut there are tricks in every trade— 
and especially in the trade of the thea- 
ter. Next morning, after studying the 
press reviews, the producer _blandly 
changed his announcement of a 
“moving-picture melodrama” to “a 
burlesque on the movies.” 

The novelty of the thing appealed to 
playgoers, who came in large numbers. 
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EW dramatists become so confident 
of their infallibility that they refuse 
to coOperate with the practical men of 
the theater in shaping the form in 


‘which their plays finally reach the pub- 


lic. Experience in writing for the 
stage demonstrates that any drama, 
however perfect may be its construc- 
tion and literary workmanship, is sub- 
ject to mechanical peculiarities, and 
also to the personal attributes of the 
actors who appear in its roles. 

The wisdom of this homely axiom 
has been proved repeatedly in the fail- 
ure of many of George Bernard 
Shaw’s witty comedies to reach the 
popularity they might easily have at- 
tained if their author had been less ar- 
bitrary in his demand that no line or 
stage direction in his plays be altered. 

But it is natural that the playwright 
should be eager for the tender treat- 
ment of his brain-child, though his 
solicitousness is often followed by 
amusing consequences. When the late 
Charles Frohman several years ago 
established his repertory theater in 
London, he accepted Granville Bark- 
er’s comedy,.“The. Madras House,” for 
production, on the understanding that 
no word or detail of his manuscript 
be changed. The length of the play 
became very irritating to the audience 
at the opening performance. Mr. 
Frohman realized that the play was 
nearly a third too long and, as midnight 
approached, was nervously pacing up 
and down his office, wondering what 
could be done to save it from failure. 
At this juncture Mr. Barker, trem- 
bling with ,anger and _ excitement, 
rushed up to him. 

“Frohman,” he exclaimed, “I have 
never been so badly treated in my life 
before! Why, those actors are trying 
to ruin my beautiful play! Go back 
on the stage at once and tell them that 
they must speak my lines exactly as 
they were written!” 

“What is the trouble?” asked Mr. 
Frohman. 

“Trouble!” cried Mr. Barker. “Noth- 
ing but trouble!:Can’t you see that 
Henry Ainsley has just skipped twelve 
whole pages of one of my very best 
scenes ?” 














“It serves you 
right,” says 
the barber. 








the Worm. | errs 


LEONARD FORSYTHE, THE HANDSOME 
LEADING MAN, ACQUITS HIMSELF 


TO. Fils 


By -I. 


Author of the ‘‘Art Furber’’ 


| HERE is one thing which I 
| will say for my wife. She 
| has got as much nerve as any- 
body. Also she is never satisfied with 
nothing. Besides, her father, who says 
he is an artistic barber, and her brother, 
the cheap prize-fiter, is always put- 
ting ideas in her head. It is easy always 
to put ideas in her head, because her 
head is so empty that you don’t need to 
take nothing out of her head first to put 
something else in it afterwards. See? 
The prize-fiter and the barber is al- 


INCOMPLETE SATISFACTION 


K. Friedman 


series and other humorous stories 


ways telling her she is too easy with me. 
They are telling her always she don’t get 
cnough money off me. What is it their 
business, I would like to know, how 
much money she has off me? I will tell 
you why it is their business. 

It is their business only because they 
are always borrowing money off her 
and the more she gets off me, the more 
them two loafers, bums, cheap-skates, 
etc., gets off her. Why should I act my 
head off in. pictures to keep them two in 
cigars, meal-tickets, idleness, etc.? Be- 
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sides all this the prize-fiter has got the 
nerve to blow the smoke of my cigars 
into my face and say, “You are a good 
artist, but you are a bum _ business 
man.” 

“Thanks,” I says, “I needs you to tell 
me I am a great artist when my last 
picture, ‘Saved by a Sinner,’ is the talk 
of the whole moving picture world. 
Before I has made a big reputashion, 
you and your father and my wife was 
telling me I was a bum artist. If I had 
listened to your family I would have 
gave up pictures and have went back 
into vaudeville again. And now you 
have got the face to tell me I am a bum 
business man. In your opinion I have 
always got to be something which is 
bum.” 


“T)ON’T get sore and fly off your 

handle right away,” he says, “but 
listen to me. You have had a lot of 
good advise off me, and now I am going 
to give you some more good advise 
free. You are a bum business man be- 
cause you are letting the Multiscope 
Picture Co. make a pot of money off 
you every day. If you was smart you 
would figure out how much was in the 
pot, and you would be getting all the 
same for yourself. I would like to see 
somebody get that pot away from 
me.” 

“Yes,”. I says, “you are an awful 
smart man. You are a wonderino in 
business. I aint surprised you are pres- 
ident of six big railroads, six more 
banks, the moving picture trust and the 
American prize-fiters’ exchange. You 
can get credit for a drink and a package 
of cigarettes anywheres where they 
don’t know you. Maybe. You can not 
even spend your income, so you sit 
around here all day telling me how I 
should spend mine. Besides how do 
you know what the Multiscope is pay- 
ing me?” 

“I don’t know,” he says, “but I guess 
it can’t be so much, because my sister 
Julia has been wanting a new coat all 
winter, and you are telling her you can’t 
afford the coat and that her old coat is 
plenty good enough for her. I am tired 
of hearing about the coat, which is 
why—” 
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“All right then, Mr. Wonderino in 
business,” I says; “then you can buy 
her the coat. Throw another prize-fite 


and stick the whole family oncet more, 


and buy her the coat. Or sell a bank. 
You got more banks, etc., than you 
knows what to do with anyhow. Be- 
sides if the conversation in our $85.00 
a month flat aint on a high enough plain 
to suit you, you can stay away. You 
can take a cruse on your private yat or 
tour in your car or sit in your box at 
the opera. There is plenty of ways in 
which a capitalist like you can be amus- 
ing himself besides listening to low- 
plain talks about coats, which is none of 
your business anyways and which I 
don’t buy on no account. Do you get 
me?” 

“Yes, I gets you,” he says, “and if 
it wasn’t for my sister Julia, which has 
trouble enough only to live with a cheap 
skate like you, I would punch your 
head.” 

“Oh, yes,” I says, “you are the great- 
est head puncher in the world. You are 
punching heads so much that you was 
ruled out in the last fite for punching 
Jad O’Brien below the belt. You got 
the idea that the head is below the 
belt. If you was drawing heads you 
would take them off necks and hang 
the same below belts.” 

This was immense sarkasm, and it 
makes him so mad he couldn’t say 
nothing, so he takes his hat and goes 
over to Pete McFarland’s jimnasium, I 
suppose, and tells a lot of cheap sports 
what he will say to me the next time he 
calls. I should worry about the next 
time! The next time I will give him 
some sarkasms which will make him 
holler as if he was hit under the belt. 
That bunch is no match for me. I am 
on a higher plain than them, morally, 
intelectualy, etc. 


OWEVER, when he leaves my flat 
my wife has to start something. 
She says her brother was right, of 
course, and I was a brute to drive him 
out of the flat. She says: “He was tell- 
ing you that you was a bum business 
man for your own good... If you would 
have listened to him he would have told 


_ you how you could get more money off 
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the boss. But, no, you knows every- 
thing, and you got to get mad right 
away. You would rather get mad 
than make more money. You never 
will be getting more money-now, and I 
can go around in that old coat all win- 
ter, I suppose. I am ashamed to be 
seen in the street with that coat on me.” 

“Then don’t go in the street,” I says. 
“Stay at home. Any other woman 


—_ 


would be satisfied to stay at home in a 
flat which is cost me $85.00 a month, 
In the old flat you was always going out 
because you was saying the flat was too 
cheap to stay at home in. Now you 
have got a swell flat, and something 
else is wrong with the inside of your 
head.” 

“T aint kicking none about the flat,” 
she says, “but when you are paying 
$85.00 a month for a flat, you got to 
have a coat that goes with the flat. I 
seen a beautiful fur coat in the window 
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of Schneider’s department store for 
only $895.98.” 

“The window is a good place for the 
coat,” I answers. “You can go around 
and look in the window often. If you 
takes it out of the window, then you 
will be wanting a purl necklace to go 
with the coat. Then you will be want- 
ing a car to go with the necklace; then 
you will be wanting a Showfair to go 
with the car. You are a mighty good 
little wanter.” 








“I am ashamed to be 
seen in the street with 
that coat on me.” . 


“T will get you the coat,” I tells her, 
“on one condition, namely, if you will 
tell me where I am to get the coin to 
pay for the same.” 

“Well,” she chatters, “you have only 
to ask the boss for more money and he 
will give you more money. He is mak- 
ing a pot of money off you every day. 
It’s a shame! What good is it to be 
such a grand artist as you says you are 
if you are a bum business man? Here 
you are, a fine artist, and working for 
nothing—” : 
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“What do you mean, I am working 
for nothing?” I howls, so mad I couldn’t 
see to speak strate. “I just got a raise 
from $150.00 to $200.00 a week, didn’t 
I? If I am such a bum business man 
how did I get this $50.00? I suppose 
the boss comes around to me and says: 
‘Forsythe, I aint paying you enough. 
You are a grand actor and you should 
be asking for more money. Do me the 
favor to ask me for $50.00 more a week 
for yourself. All the others is asking 
me for more money, and you are a fool 
to be so bashful and modest. Take my 
advise, Forsythe, wait a week and then 
come and tell me you will quit unless 
I raises you from $200.00 to $250.00. 
I will give it to you quick, because I 
would go broke if you quit on me,’ 
etc.” 

“So that’s it,’ she roars. “You have 
been lying to me! You have been tell- 
ing me you are making still $150.00, 
and you are holding out $50.00 a week 
on me.” 

“Then I can’t be such a bum business 
man after all,” I says, “because it would 
take a mighty good business man to 
hold out on you $50.00 a week. Besides 
I was saying that I gets $200.00 a week 
only for the sake of the argument. In 
real money I gets only $150.00 a 
week.” 

“I don’t want to hear no more,” she 
says. “Either I gets the coat or I don’t 
get the coat.” 

“If you are going to bet,” I says, 
“take the advise of a bum business man, 
but a great artist, and bet you wont get 
the coat.” 


,’ 


S° she cries, and I lets her cry. If 
she is going to cry whenever she 
don’t pull my leg for $895.98 for some- 
thing to ware she had better practise 
crying. Besides when she is crying she 
aint talking, and then I can sit down 
and read the works of Bertha M. Clay 
in peace and quiet. Bertha M. Clay in 
my opinion is the greatest lady author 
which ever lives. Her stile is so won- 


derful that when you are reading her 
you forgets your troubles and your 
wife’s relations. 

Anyhow I thinks I said enough about 
that coat. 


But then only the next nite 
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the barber calls on us in my best silk 
shirt, and he has the face to ask me 
how I likes the shirt and if the shirt 
aint fiting him well. He says: “Leon- 


‘ard, a man whose work is the talk of 


the whole moving picture world ought 
to be dressing better than you are dress- 
ing yourself. Particularly in shirts. I 
will put you wise where you can buy 
shirts like mine for $4.55.” 

“Thanks,” I says, “you are too kind. 
You are doing too much for me. It 
makes me feel ashamed to take so many 
favors all the time off you when you 
and your son, which throws prize-fites, 
is taking no favors, cigars, shirts, meals, 
money, socks, etc., off me. Anyhow I 
guess the only way I will ever be get- 
ting $4.55 shirts for nix is to wait until 
my daughter Grace grows up and mar- 
ries some poor guy whose art is the talk 
of the moving picture world. Then I 
can be calling on him when he is out 
and looking over his shirts, etc.” 

“You got your mind too much on 
shirts, Leonard,” he says. “A great art- 
ist like you onght to have his mind only 
on how he can be getting more money 
off the boss which is making a pot of 
money off him every single day and 
even on Sundays. Like all great artists 
your mind is on your art and not on 
how much money you should be making 
off your art.” 

“T don’t need to have my mind on 
how much I should be making off my 
art,” I says, “because my wife’s family 
has got their minds on that for me. 
Also they have got their minds on how 
quick they can be taking it away from 
me. I am good and tired of working ° 
for my wife’s family. 

“And look here,’ I says, “I got 
enough about that coat. I don’t want 
to hear no more about that coat at all. 
I am waring the pants in this $85.00 
a month flat, and my wife is not going 
to ware that coat. You will have me in 
a nut-house.” 


5 HAT?’S the use,” he asks, “to get 

so mad? I am only showing you 
how you can put money in your pock- 
ets, and you are roaring as if I] was 
taking money out of your pocket. The 
boss can afford it. 


But if you are too 
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mean to ask the boss for more money, 
so your wife—” 

“You have got me all wrong,” I in- 
terrupts. “I am even meaner than that. 
I am so mean that if the boss would 
tell me I could have more money, I 
would not take no more money. I 
would refuse more money. I would tell 
him he is paying me more money al- 
ready than I am worth. I would tell 
him I am such a> 
great artist that 
I don’t need no 
money. ‘This is 
all sarkasm and 
mighty good sar- 
kasm, but I want 
to say outside of 
sarkasm, in dead 
earnest, so you 
pin-heads_ will 
know what I am 
talking about, 
that I don’t want 
to listen to no 
more about the 
coat. I will go 
out and get drunk 
and brake every- 
thing in this 
$85.00 a month 
flat if there is 
more said about 
the coat.” 

“All right,” he answers, “I will speak 
no more about the coat, although I aint 
done with the coat, if you will apoler- 
gize for calling me and my daughter a 
couple of pin-heads. A man who is 
drawing only $200.00 a week when he 
could be getting $1,000.00 a week has 
no right to call anybody else a pin- 
head.” 

“Then I will apolergize,” I says. “TI 
will apolergize quick. I was thinking 
of somebody else who cuts the faces off 
his customers and wears my shirts. I 
was wrong to call you a pin-head when 
your head is twicet as big as a pin. At 
least.” 

“Very well,” says the barber, “I will 
accept your apolergy.” So he accepts 
my sarkasm for an apolergy, and I was 
glad of it because I was getting ready 
to punch him one on the jaw, and then 
there would have been another mix-up, 








The landlord comes and tells me I should 
settle our family troubles in the street. 
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and we have had enough mix-ups. Al- 
ready the people in the flat downstairs 
is kicking about the mix-ups to the 
landlord, and the landlord comes and 
tells me I should settle our family trou- 
bles in the street. He has got a nerve 
when I am paying him $85.00 a month 
rent for this flat! I will tell him 
something when he comes around 
for his next month’s rent. I will ask 
him if he thinks 
I am one of them 
cheap-skates 
which would let 
the public find 
out my business. 
I can’t afford to 
do my fiting in 
the street. I am 
not going to pay 
$85.00 a month 
rent and then fite 
in the street only 
to please a lot of 
cheap-skates 
which lives down- 
stairs under me. 
Even the prize- 
fiter says I am 
right about this, 
and if he says I 
am right oncet 
you can bet I 
must be. 

Well, anyhow that coat for $895.98 
worries the life out of me. I could see 
her family’s schemes coming, and all 
nite long after the barber goes home I 
was too excited to sleep, and I gets out 
of bed and reads Bertha M. Clay’s 
works to divert my mind. 








HE next evening when I comes home 
from the studio where I am doing 
a picture called “The Strength of 
Weakness”—you will be hearing about 
it; it will be the talk of the whole 
moving picture world—I finds the bar- 
ber and the prize-fiter is there, and they 
claims I invites them to take supper 
with me. Of course I didn’t invite 
them, but they aint the kind which 
waits until they is invited. Invite and 
free-lunch to them is the same word. 
However, the supper was _piece- 
ful and quiet. The prize-fiter says 
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nothing at all and the barber puts the 
conversation on a high moral plain so 
there should be no chancet for.a mix- 
up. 
Pie has with him a handy Vest 
Pocket Ensicklopedia which he gets off 
a guy which can’t pay him cash for a 
shampoo, hair-cut, shave, etc., and he 
pulls out the book and says to me: 
‘You knows everything, but I will bet 
$5.00 you don’t 
know when um- 
brellas was first 
used in Eng- 
land.” 

“When um- 
brellas was first 
used in Eng- 
land,” I says, “is 
my idea of what 
a good Ameri- 
can citizen should 
worry himself 
sick about. I 
suppose I would 
be getting more 
money in pic- 








tures if I did 
knowed. There 
is a big future, I 
suppose, for the 


man who can tell 
the moving pic- 
ture public when 
umbrellas was 
used the first 
time in England. 
I suppose if your 
son knowed he 
would have won 
the last fite at 
Niles Center in- 
stead of going down to the mat at the 
end of one round and a quarter.” 
This sarkasm was grand, and it 
would have started something right off 
the reel if the bell hadn’t ringed and 
tooken me to the door. At the door 
there was a guy with a box for which 
he wants C. O. D. $895.98, so I knows 
what was in the box without asking no 
questions. And I says to the guy: 
“This is a great game to be sending out 
cod boxes $895.98. I guess I will be 


sending out boxes myself $895.98 C. O. 
D. until the cops pinches me for the 
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There was a guy with a box for which he 
wants C. O. D. $895.98. 





same. If a man sends out only one 
box a week C. O. D. he would be doing 
pretty well for himself, eh? So you 
can tell your boss that Leonard For- 
sythe, the handsome leading man of the 
Crown Multiscope Company, sends the 
box back. If it was a scene I plays in 
moving pictures I would take the box 
of course and would pay him the 
$895.98 gladly in stage money.” 

“T gets ‘you,” 
says the guy 
laughing. “I will 
return the box 
to the boss.” 


S° I goes back 
to the table 
and tells them 
about the box 
which comes C. 
O. D. $895.98 
and goes _ back 
$895.98 P.  D. 
Q. Then the 
prize-fiter has to 
butt in rite away 
and say I was a 
mutt to send the 
box back. 

Then the bar- 
ber butts in, and 
he says to the 
prize - fiter: “I 
don’t want you 
to be giving 
Leonard no ad- 
vise. He knows 
more than you 
and me put to- 
gether, and he 
don’t need no ad- 
vise. Also you stop calling him a bum 
business man. He is a grand business 
man. He is getting $1,000.00 a week, 
and he is only worth $200.00 a week, 
which proves he is a grand business 
man. If he was getting $200.00 only 
and the boss was making the $1,000.00 
off him, you would have a right to 
talk. Also it is none of your business 
if he lets his wife run around in rags. 
If I was him I would punch you on 
the jaw for saying she don’t look 
swell in her rags. Besides with such 
a grand business man for a husband 
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she is lucky to be having rags only. 
It’s not every woman that has rags 
even.” 

This cheap sarkasm was sprung only 
to start something—what else was it 
good for?—and I would have started 
something right there, landlord or no 
landlord, you can bet, if the bell 
hadn’t wringed again and Charlie 
Gould, which is the leading man of the 
Miracle Picture Co., hadn’t come in 
on us to call with his wife. Charlie 
Gould is not even what I would call a 
has-been actor. He is what I call a 
never-was actor. See? Don’t ask me 
how he got to be a star. How did I 
get married? How did the Ford get 
itself to be called an automobile? How 
did a centerpeace spider get four more 
legs than it needs? 

Why does that cheap Ham and his 
wife call on us? I will tell you why. It 
was a job which my wife and her 
family puts up on me so Charlie’s wife 
could be showing off the new coat she 
is waring. It was a swell fur coat, 
and I aint knocking the coat, but the 
coat looked to me as if it was stealed 
off somebody and Charlie bought it 
off the gonof that stoled the same, 
for nix. He would do anything for 
money. He has got no principals. 
How can a cheap star like him, which 
is pulling down only $125.00 a week, 
have principals? All he has is luck. 


F COURSE the toppic of conver- 

sation is at once Mrs. Gould’s 
coat. You would think all there was 
to talk about in the world was Mrs. 
Gould’s coat. And the prize-fiter has 
to poke his jaw in the ring and say 
how elegant my wife, which now runs 
around in rags, would look in such a 
coat. Then my wife has to try on the 
coat and show how elegant she would 
be looking in it, and the barber has got 
to sing out that I am intending to buy 
my wife even a still more elegant coat. 
“Already,” he says, “Leonard has the 
coat sent home C. O. D. and then sends 
it right back P. D. Q.” 

“Well,” brags Charlie Gould, “they 
don’t send things to my house C. O. D. 
I have got credit everywheres.” 

“Yes, you have got credit every- 
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wheres where coats is being stoled,” I 
says. 

“Look here,” he hollers, “if you are 
insinerating that my wife’s coat was 
bought second hand, I will land you 
one on the jaw not C. O. D. but P. D. 
Q., understand? I am no cheap-skate 
of a never-was actor which lets his 
wife run around in rags because he 
could not get no credit for a coat for 
her anywheres. No, he could not even 
get credit for a pair of pants for him- 
self and second-hand pants at that!” 

“You better save the punch you are 
going to land on my jaw in your imag- 
inashun,” I says to him, “and put the 
same in your picture. The public 
would like to see a little punch in your 
pictures oncet. I can take a little 
punch from my pictures to land you 
in the hospital and the public would 
never know that little punch was 
tooken from my pictures. Also when 
it comes down to credit, I don’t 
need no credit. I can pay cash. I 
would be ashamed to ask for credit, 
because if I oncet asked for credit for 
coats or anything else, I would be 
ashamed to take all the credit I could 
get.” 

“He is right,’ chimes in the prize- 
fiter. “For oncet Leonard himself is 
right. I will bet anybody all the money 
I am going to make off the next fite 
that Mrs. Leonard Forsythe can run 
around and get more credit than Mrs. 
Charlie Gould. Anyday!” 

“T will take that bet,” says the artis- 
tic barber. “I will bet Mrs. Charlie 
Gould can get more credit. Family is 
family, but when you bets your good 
money you wants to win.” 

“All right,” says the prize-fiter to the 
barber, “you are.on. The subjict is 
settled. Now let us stop fiting and talk 
about something else. Fiting is my 
business, and I wants to get my mind 
off’n it.” 

So, when the prize-fiter stops winning 
his fite with his mouth, which takes 
him only 1 hour and 15 minutes, we 
sits down and plays bridge wist and 
the barber wins, and there would have 
been a mix-up if Mrs. Gould don’t pull 
her husband off and tell him he stands 
no show against our bunch in its own 
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flat. And when Mr. and Mrs. Never- 
Was goes home and all is peaceful and 
quiet again, I says to the prize-fiter and 
pa barber: “What for did you two go 
and get me in that bet on credit for? 
It was a put-up job on me. I will not 


stand for it, under no circumstances 
whatsomever. Do you think I am hol- 








Then my wife has to try on the 
coat and show how elegant she 
would be looking in it. 


low in the bean to let my wife run 
around town and see if she can spend 
more money than Mrs. Gould can 
spend? This is a grand bet to spring 
on me. If you wins the bet what in 
blazes do I get? I gets it in the neck! 
And if you lose what do I get? I gets 
put on the blink and can eat free-lunch 
for a year. There was plenty of other 
bets you could have bet him. You 
could have pulled out your little pocket 
Ensicklopedia and bet him when um- 
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brellas was first used in England. You 
could have bet that ignoranimus how 
Ensicklopedia is spelt. You could have 
bet him when Bertha M. Clay was 
born. You could have bet him whether 
the world is round or on the square 
and how many miles it is around the 





























world and back. You can pull the 
Ensicklopedia out on your son-in-law 
and try to stick him every nite on 
umbrellar, etc., but when a stranger 
comes around you have got to forget 
the Ensicklopedia.and think of some- 
thing which will stick me worse even 
than the stranger.” 


HIS was good plane English and 
no sarkasm at all, so I thinks this 
settles the matter, but the next nite 
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when the bunch invites itself to have 
supper on me again, my wife busts out 
in tears and when the prize-fiter asks 
her what was the matter, she says she 
goes downtown with the Gould woman 
to get the $895.98 coat on credit and 
they would not give her the coat on 
credit. It makes her feel bad that her 
husband is cheap and has no credit. 
She would not be caring, she says, if 
the Gould woman was not there when 
she asks for the credit. 

“Tt serves you right,” I says. “Didn’t 
I tell you not to go down town and 
ask for no credit? This is what you 
get for not minding me. Besides I 
told them if you comes down they 
should give you no credit. They had 
strict orders from me to give you no 
credit. Otherwise you could have had 
their store on credit. If you was smart 
you would have said’ to the Gould 
woman: “I bet my husband has told 
them to shut off my credit. He told 
me he was going to tell them to give 
me no credit.” 

“Oh, yes,” the barber butts in, “you 


has to order them not to give her credit 


when without the order even she 
couldn’t even get a paper of pins on 
credit. Well, I wins the bet anyhow.” 

“And I lose the bet!” says the prize- 
fiter. “I will never bet on you again.” 

“Who told you you should bet on 
me?” I asks him, “There is plenty to 
bet about besides making a monkey out 
of me.” 

“We did not make no monkey out 
of you,” says the prize-fiter. ‘Nat- 
shure gets ahead of us. Natshure 
makes the monkey out of you. The 
department store which would give 
your wife no credit makes a monkey 
out of you. Also the boss out of which 
you could be getting $1,000.00 a week 
easy—makes a monkey out of you. So 
we do not need to be wasting our time 
to make out of you what already you 
have been made good and plenty.” 


HIS was not sarkasm, or plane 
English even; it was an insult, and 
I do not answer no insults. Insults is 
far below me. If it was not for its 
‘ being an insult I would have given that 
prize-fite thrower a punch that would 
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have sent him to a place where my 
shoes would be burning off his feet. 
It was lucky for him that it was only 
an insult and not sarkasm or something 
else. But even if it was only a insult 
it makes me mad and burns inside of 
me like as if I had swallowed fire. And 
the fire keeps me red hot and would 
not let me sleep that nite. Even the 
works of Bertha M. Clay would not 
put me to sleep and take my mind off 
the fire. 

And the next morning, when I 
wakes with a headache from thinking 
so much, I goes to the studio. I went 
strait into the office of the boss, and 
I says to the boss: “I cannot do no 
work this morning! I was insulted! 
I was terribly insulted! In all my life 
I never was so well insulted. I could 
not do the justice my art expects off 
me with this insult wrankling around 
in my heart!” 

“Have you gone crazy again?’ 
the boss. 

“T just told you what the matter 
was,” I answers him, “and now you 
are asking me again what the matter 
was? The matter was that I was in- 
sulted. My wife goes down to 
Schneider’s department store for a coat 
which costs C. O. D. only $895.98 and 
they would not even let her have the 
coat on credit.” 

“But this was no insult,” laughs the 
boss. “Now you get back to work and 
get back quick.” 

“T will not get back to work,” I says, 
“positively not, until you makes them 
send me the coat on credit and makes 
them apolergize to me for not sending 
my wife the coat on credit before they 
apolergized. See?” 

“Yes,” says the boss, “I see. I see 
how I could run my business. I see 
how I could go broke buying your 
wife’s clothes. Now you get right 
strate back to work or I will hire a 
man which looks just like you, and 
which can realy act, to take your part 
and finish up the picture.” 

“Tf you hires a man which looks 
like me to do my part,” I says, “I will 
sue you for ruining my reputashion. I 
will sue you for practising a con game 
on the public. I will sue you for every- 


, 


asks 
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thing I can think of. Also I will hire 
a smart lawyer which can think of lots 
of other things for which to sue you. 
I will order this lawyer to take out a 
junction on the picture and to stop the 
picture until you fires this cheap skate 
which has the good luck to look like 
me and which can’t act. When you 
fires him and hires me then you can 
go on with the picture, and it will be 
the talk of the moving picture world.” 
“You get out of here,” says the boss. 
“I got no time to waist on you. I 
would not take you back for nothing.” 
“You can bet you will not be getting 
me back for nothing,” I says. “You 
will be glad on your bended knees to 
get me back for $1,000.00 a week and 
coats on credit thrown in. But I don’t 
want to quit on you and ruin the pic- 
ture on you. I got a heart and a lot 
of principals about me. So only for 
your sake, understand, I will go back 
to work for $500.00 a week and you 
will be saving $500.00 a week. If you 
can make $500.00 a week easier than 
thus, I would like to know how. I 
would like to be getting in on it.” 
“It is not up to me to satisfy the 
curiosity of a hold-up man,” says the 
boss. ‘‘Consider the incident closed.” 


S° I got out before he tells me to 
get out. I did not wish to lower my 
dignity, which is on a high plain, by 


staying no longer. But I have been 
much puzzled since to know what he 
means by.saying, “It is not up to me 
to satisfy the curiosity of a hold-up 
man.” I wonder if this was sarkasm? 
If it was sarkasm I am going back 
and punch him one on the jaw. I will 
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not take no sarkasm from him or 
nobody else on earth. 

From the office of the boss I goes 
strait to the barber shop where I finds 


‘ the artistic barber and his son the 


prize-fite thrower and I says to them: 
“On account of you two smart guys, 
I loses my elegant job. I told you not 
to talk to me no more about the coat, 
and you keeps on anyhow talking to 
me about the coat, credits, $1,000.00 a 
week, etc., until I goes and tells the 
boss your daughter has got to have 
the coat on credit, and he fires me.” 

“It serves you right,” says the bar- 
ber. “This comes because you knows 
everything and will listen to nobody. 
If you had of tooken our good advise 
you would have let well enough alone. 
You was getting twicet as much as you 
was worth anyhow; but a guy like 
you, which is a bum artist and greedy 
besides, never knows when he is work- 
ing for a sucker. So now you can go 
hunt for another sucker to hire you.” 

Well, what can you do with a bunch 
like I married into? You can do noth- 
ing at all with such a bunch. I will 
see the lawyer and ask him to make a 
clean sweep of it and get a divorce off 
my wife for me and to sue the boss 
heavy at the same time. I will give 
him the divorce case only on condi- 
tion that he will take his pay for the 
same off all the money he can shake 
down the boss for. The divorce off my 
wife is worth no more. I will talk cold 
turkey to the lawyer about the bill for 
the divorce after I gets a pot of money 
off the boss. I will show this lawyer 
and everybody else before I am 
through. Watch me! 


HE SUFFERED FOR THE CAUSE 
VY TROUTMAN tells of an invalid suffragette friend who persuaded her 


husband to march in a recent suffrage parade. 


He came home expecting a 


cordial welcome. Instead, the wife fell upon him furiously. 

“Why,” she scolded, “didn’t you walk like a man instead of slinking along as if 
you were ashamed of the Glorious Cause?” 

“Well, my dear,” explained the husband, “you see, they distributed the banners 
in a hurry, and I never looked at mine until we got started, and then—did you see 


what the blamed thing said?” 
“No—what was it?” 
“A Man Can VoteE—Whay Nort I?” 
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. ALPH, you'll regret it. I tell 
you there’s bad blood in the 
boy, and it’s bound to show 
in time. Training and teaching will 
suppress it for a time, but that only 
means the ruin will be more complete 
when it comes. Bad blood, and you 
can’t get away from it and you can’t 
teach it out.” 

It was Dr. Everett talking, and he 
spoke with the enthusiasm of the new 
school of physicians, just rising, who 
dealt with more than the aches and 
pains and maladies which their prede- 
cessors had tried to cure. Where the 
old school pondered over and talked of 
congestion and lesions and physic and 
fever, the newer generation of medicine 
lost itself in a maze of psychology 
and hypnotism and mental sugges- 
tion and suggestive ailments and hered- 
ity. And Ralph Howe smiled as he 
told Everett: 

“All right, Ned; you stick to your 
theories of hereditary unfitness, and I'll 
stick to Eric. He’s a good boy, and he’s 
lovable and sweet. You yourself admit 
that he’s sound physically and above 
the average mentally. That satisfies me. 
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except that the subject of the conversa- 
tion, Eric Howe, overheard them. And 
that brief dissertation on heredity by 
young Dr. Edward Everett loomed so 
big that it overshadowed a life. 


That same night ' seven-year-old 
Eric confronted his father in the 
library. 


“Father,” he demanded, “what did 
Doctor Ned mean? Why did he say 
that I had bad blood in me? Am I 
sick ?” 

“Doctor Ned doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about: it was just some of his 
foolishness,” was the best explana- 
tion Howe could offer the lad. The 
boy was not satisfied; he was still 
curious and a bit dismayed. But he 
didn’t forget. 


RALPH HOWE, not quite forty, and 

his wife, a hopeless invalid but as- 
sured an indefinite lease on life by the 
high-priced specialists who failed to 
cure her, had fallen in love with the 
curly-headed bit of a boy when he was 
five years old. Howe was an attorney, 
known as one of the leading corpora- 
tion lawyers of the State. He had been 





I’m proud to have him 


for a son, and rl E was told that his real father 
stand sponsor for his “ aaiheaeneen 
morals.” 


hanged, and 


All of which might 
have been but an inci- 
conversation, 
and forgotten, 


dental 
past 





that 
drunk herself to death; he fell in 
love — but the fear was ever with 
im. 


called to Boston for a 
conference, only to 
learn that the West- 
ern capitalists who 
had summoned him 
had been delayed and 
would not arrive until 
evening. He had de- 


een 
his mother had 
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voted the afternoon to a visit with one 
of his Harvard classmates, then on the 
bench in Boston. The classmate was 
deep in the trial of a murder case, and 


so Howe perforce spent his afternoon , 


sitting beside the judge on the bench. 

Frank, better known to Boston police 
as “Snake,” Riley was on trial for his 
life. The evidence was all too simple. 
Riley had been surprised while rob- 
bing a Back Bay home. But the next 
surprise went to the sleepy householder 
who blundered into the dining-room 
where Snake was gathering up plate. 
It took the form of a .38-caliber bullet 
through the lungs. Snake got out of 
the house, but fairly ran into the arms 
of a casual policeman at the first cor- 
ner. Two days thereafter the surprised 
householder died from the effects of 
Snake’s bullet. 

A single afternoon sufficed for the 
hearing, and the jury retired. Howe 
and his classmate, in the judge’s cham- 
bers, had scarcely begun the inevitable 
succession of “Do you remember’s” 
when a bailiff called the judge back to 
the bench. The jury was ready to re- 
port. And then Howe had the ex- 
perience of seeing the lad who had 
played in his mandolin club sentence a 
man to death. 

The dignity and solemnity of this 
pronouncement of Snake’s doom was 
marred by the shrilling curses of a 
woman who sat in the first row of the 
spectators’ seats. It was Snake’s wife. 
When finally subdued, a hastily sum- 
moned physician pronounced her ail- 
ment incipient delirium tremens. When 
she had been inserted into a straight- 
jacket and hauled away, the machinery 
of the law had opportunity to consider 
the case of the golden-haired, tearful 
five-year-old son of the condemned 
murderer and the woman in delirium 
tremens. 

Bailiffs notified a child-rescue home, 
and while they waited, the trial judge 
had the child taken into his chambers, 
and tried to comfort him. He failed, 
and then Howe had taken the boy on 
his lap. By the time the rescue-home 
authorities arrived, child and comforter 
were lost in a wondrous tale of wicked 
giants and gentle fairies, while the child 
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played with the two-hundred-dollar 
chronometer of the great corporation 
attorney. When they tried to take the 
child away, he cried harder at separa- 
tion from Howe than he had when he 
lost his mother. The upshot was that 
when Howe boarded the New-York- 
bound train the following day, his 
newly law-made son Eric Howe, aged 
five, boarded it with him. It was simple 
impulse, but on reflection Howe did not 
regret it. Always he had wanted a son, 
as did his wife. Now they had one. 


Two years had failed to prove 

Howe’s impulse at fault. The boy- 
ish, blond beauty of curls and coloring 
that had first attracted Howe had per- 
sisted, enhanced by good food and hap- 
piness. The boy had a passion for 
tenderness. He responded to kindness 
like a flower to sunshine. And in re- 
turn for the love that Ralph Howe and 
Mrs. Howe gave the lad, they received 
an affection that was sheer idolatry. 
Young Eric was not an angel. He was 
guilty of the myriad misdemeanors of 
inquiring childhood. And duly Ralph 
Howe administered proper punishment 
—and smiled to himself, the memories 
of his own childhood growing very 
clear. But Eric didn’t lie. Even when 
assured that punishment was a never- 
failing aftermath of confession, he con- 
fessed:manfully. 

That was the credit side of the ledger. 
The debit side—Eric’s father had died 
on the gibbet, a thief and a murderer. 
His mother? She died in delirium tre- 
mens—and her death was not as bad as 
her life. Ralph Howe builded his hopes 
on the lad he saw day by day, the lov- 
ing, boyish Eric Howe. But Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett, for instance, founded his 
prophecies on Snake Riley and Snake 
Riley’s wife and the offspring of the 
two. 

At seven it was easy to put the boy 
off with “Doctor Ned doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about.” At ten Eric 
realized fully that his father and 
mother, the Howes, were not his, as 
were the fathers and mothers of his 
schoolmates. At sixteen it was neces- 
sary to tell him that he had been 
adopted by Ralph Howe in Boston 
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when his mother and father, both old 
family friends of his foster father and 
mother, died. It was unfortunate that 
the lad heard much of “Family” with 
a capital F in the Howe home. Howe 
was the last of an old Virginia family. 
His forbears had been friends and 
councilors of King James and had fled 
to Virginia when Oliver Cromwell came 
to power on the grave of the first 
Charles. Howe tried to ignore his an- 
cestors, but his ancestors were persist- 
ent men and women and would not be 
ignored. When Howe was elected presi- 
dent of the Virginia Society of New 
York, for example, the ex-Virginian 
who nominated him at the annual din- 
ner of the society had much to say of 
the early Howes. 

Several New York papers thought 
the event worth some little space in their 
columns. The account included the 
genealogical nomination. Eric read with 
pride. But much insistence upon the 
ancestry of his foster-father turned his 
thoughts more forcibly toward his own 
ancestry. So it was no wonder that 
when Eric, at eighteen, went to Cam- 
bridge for final preparation before en- 
tering Harvard’s classes, he should 
search the court archives until he found 
the record of the adoption of John 
Riley, aged five, son of Frank and Mary 
Riley, by Ralph Howe of New York. 
Now to find out something of Frank 
and Mary Riley. Eric was at a loss just 
how to proceed, but he decided to seek 
a trace of them in Boston newspaper 
files. It was all too easy to find. Now 
he knew fully what Dr. Everett had 
meant by “bad blood.” 

The boy was very near suicide that 
night. The next day he burst in upon 
his father. Howe was dazed by the 
flood of reproaches, of regrets, of an- 
guish, that the tortured lad poured out 
upon him. Howe kept Eric by his side 
for a month. The two went alone to 
an Adirondack shooting-camp, and 
there the man tried to comfort and re- 
assure the boy. Youth is resilient, and 
at the end of the month Eric was al- 
most his old self. His father went with 
him to Cambridge. As they parted, 
Eric referred again to the ghost that 
had come between them—that had come 
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between Eric and all the world, so he 
thought. And Howe had replied with 
a hand on the boy’s shoulder: 

“Remember, Eric, you’re a man. 
Your life is up to you. You can’t blame 
your weaknesses or follies, if you are 
guilty of any, upon any mythical ‘bad 
blood’ that you inherited from ances- 
tors. That’s all bosh. You’re standing 
on your own feet, and you are master 
of your own destiny.” 

And so Eric began life at Harvard. 
But that afternoon over that file of 
newspapers in Boston had bred some- 
thing in him. And that something was 
fear. 


FRic spent six years at Harvard. He 

never led his classes in scholarly 
attainments, but neither was he at the 
bottom. He was a bit light for the foot- 
ball of those days, but he starred in the 
long-distance runs and at second base. 
He soon became a member of his fa- 
ther’s fraternity. He was popular with 
his classmates. None of them ever 
noticed that Eric Howe had never been 
one of the gay student groups that now 
and then hied themselves back to Cam- 
bridge from Boston in the gray dawn, 
very much the worse for wear—and 
liquids. Waitresses and shop-girls liked 
him, 

But with Eric was the fear, always. 
Therefore he avoided the Boston cafés. 
Therefore he fled from woman, both as 
a sex and as an individual. 

He graduated from Harvard. He 
traveled from Cambridge to New York 
like a king, with his mother and father 
as admiring courtiers. That night, after 
Mrs. Howe had retired and Eric and 
Howe had sat long in the big library 
discussing Eric’s forthcoming attack 
upon the entrenchments of New York, 
Ralph Howe led the way to the dining- 
room and the sideboard. He filled a 
glass for himself and one for Eric. 

“My boy, you’re a man now,” he 
said. “We'll drink to the newest and 
the best law firm in New York—Howe 
& Howe.” 

Eric did not even lift his glass from 
the sideboard. 

He blushed in embarrassment. 

“T—can’t, Dad,” he said. “I don’t 
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drink. I didn’t at school. I’m afraid. 
You see, I—no one—knows what it 
might do.” 

The elation and happiness faded from 
the older man’s face. He put down his 
own glass. 

“All right, son,” he replied. “TI didn’t 
mean—I’m sure,’ he ended rather 
vaguely. But his shoulders drooped as 
they went back to the library. By and 
by Eric, to escape the silence that 
neither could end, bade his foster-father 
good-night and went to bed. Howe re- 
mained huddled in his chair, staring 
into the fire. 

Eric worked hard in his father’s big 
offices. No task was too trifling for him 
to complete thoroughly; none was too 
big for him to complete capably. Howe’s 
associates found that nothing could 
please him so much as a slap on the 
back and a jocular: 

“Believe me! Wait until that boy 
gets his stride. The old man wont get 
a look-in.” 

Howe pushed Eric ahead rapidly, but 
Eric justified his father’s confidence 
and pride. It was not long before he 
appeared in court with his father, and 
very soon Howe began letting Eric go 
to court alone—and the clients who at 
first protested at the substitution soon 
learned to rejoice in it. 


ALPH HOWE and his wife were 

not in society—that is, if the mon- 
key-cherishing, madly dressed, tango- 
crazed denizens of the Sunday society 
section be society. But they had their 
friends among some of the oldest and 
best families in New York. 

Eric developed a position of his own 
in the social side of life as quickly as 
he did in his profession. He was popu- 
lar with the women because of his 
never-failing good humor and tact, as 
well as for his undoubted good looks 
and lithe strength. By the men he was 
regarded as an undoubted “good fel- 
low,” and this despite the fact that al- 
though all of his men acquaintances, 
business and social, drank more or less, 
—in many cases more,—Eric walked 
arm in arm with prohibition. 

It was at a dinner one night that Eric 
met Evelyn Dalwell, just up from Vir- 
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ginia with her parents, to make New 
York her home. He became her never- 
failing cavalier. 

As he had shunned drinking, so he 
had shunned women—that is, women of 
the type that appealed to so many of the 
men he knew. He danced with the 
women who were his mother’s and his 
father’s friends, carried them ices and 
tea—and that was all he knew about 
women or himself. So he had nothing, 
no knowledge or experience, to warn or 
guide him. He only knew that he liked 
Evelyn Dalwell, that he wanted to be 
with her, that an hour of her com- 
pany was worth any effort, worth any 
sacrifice. 

And because he did not know, could 
not understand, where all this was lead- 
ing him, it was like a hand clutching his 
throat when she told him one night 
when he was calling on her, that in a 
week she was to leave for Europe with 
her mother. And because he realized 
so suddenly that he must have this girl, 
that she was the one thing in the world 
necessary to his happiness—he told her 
so. And she? She had no thought but 
to come to his arms. 

When the first delicious raptures of 
the discovery of their love were over, 
—when his blood began to run more 
slowly,—he remembered what he had 
forgotten: He remembered Snake 
Riley and the gallows where Snake 
Riley died. He remembered that he, 
Eric Howe, was Snake Riley’s son; that 
in his veins ran the tainted blood of 
Snake Riley and Snake Riley’s wife, 
dead from delirium tremens. And since 
his years as Eric Howe had taught him 
much, had taught him honor and faith 
and good intent, he told the girl—told 
her in bald, honest, broken sentences— 
of Snake and Snake’s woman and the 
son of the two. She was_horror- 
stricken—what woman would not be? 
But when Eric had put this mad dream 
of a moment from him and had turned 
to go, she came to him and put her arms 
around him. 

“I love you, Eric,” she said simply. 
“T love you and want you, and I will 
love you all my life. So let us forget 
this that you have told me. You are 
Eric Howe, a high-minded, honorable 
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man, and | will be proud to be the wife 
of that man.” 

What was there for him to do? He 
demurred; he protested; he gave her 
up. And since she met his protests and 
his demurs and his renunciations with 
the proffer of warm, red lips, he ceased 
to protest and took what the’ gods 
offered. 


RIC’S foster-parents were delighted. 
Evelyn’s parents were not—when 
Ralph Howe, at the insistence of Eric, 
told them what Eric had told Evelyn. 
But Evelyn would brook no opposition, 
and since she had spent a lifetime in 
perfecting the habit of getting what she 
wanted, she did not break the habit now. 
Their engagement was announced. 

But John Dalwell, Evelyn’s only 
brother, was not so easily placated when 
he came up from Richmond, where he 
was a cotton broker, and learned that 
his sister proposed to become the wife 
of the son of Snake Riley. And since 


she could not win him as she won her 
parents, Evelyn ignored him and his op- 
position. John Dalwell loved his sister. 


He believed she was throwing her life 
away to put it in the keeping of Eric 
Howe. Therefore he decided to go to 
Boston. There he would ferret out the 
whole bitter, revolting life-stories of 
Snake Riley and Mary Riley. Then, if 
-in the face of that, his sister persisted 
in her intention to marry their son— 
well, he had done his duty by his sister. 

He went to Boston. He was gone 
two weeks. When he returned he did 
not, as he intended, go straight to his 
sister with what he had learned. In- 
stead, he waited until evening and then 
went to the home of Eric Howe. He 
asked to see Eric Howe and his foster- 
father alone. He was received in the 
big library. Eric Howe and Ralph 
Howe greeted him and then sat silently, 
waiting. 

“You know, Howe,”—he nodded to 
Eric,—“I have done all I could to in- 
duce my sister to refuse to marry you. 
I have urged you to go away and give 
her up, since.she would not renounce 
you. Both of you refused. So as a 
last resort I went to Boston. I intended 
to uncover the whole past of Snake 
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Riley and his wife and lay it before 
my sister. I felt sure in the light of 
what I should find that she would not 
persist in her intention to—to make you 
the father of her children.” 

Dalwell paused and seemed to be ~ 
arranging in his mind what he had to 
say. Neither of the other two men 
spoke. Dalwell went on: 

“Well, I have carried out my inten- 
tion. I have found that Snake Riley 
and Mary Riley had lived in Boston 
four years. In those four years Riley 
always was in trouble with the police. 
His record is sufficiently rotten. There 
are things in it that I could not tell my 
sister. His wife was not much better, 
although I may say that it appears that 
she was rather Riley’s victim than de- 
liberately bad.” 

Eric had grown pale. He seemed 
about to protest at this torture to which 
he was being subjected. Then he set- 
tled back in his chair to wait until Dal- 
well finished : 

“But I wasn’t satisfied with this. I 
determined to uncover every day of the 
unsavory past of Riley and his wife. 
Riley was a Boston product. It was 
easy to trace him clear back to his child- 
hood. But I couldn’t find out where his 
wife had come from. Then fortu- 
nately I found the landlady of the 
boarding-house to which Riley had 
brought her when she first came to 
Boston. She had told this woman of 
a girlhood spent in Stillwell, Maine. I 
had a hard time finding Stillwell. It is 
a little village on the coast. Mary 
Riley had been the daughter of a 
farmer and had worked as a domestic 
in various Stillwell homes.” 

Ralph Howe broke in. “Need you go 
all over this—to us?” he asked. “What 
you have told us makes little difference. 
Eric and Miss Dalwell have gone over 
this a thousand times. Why do you 
insist upon subjecting my son to this? 
If it is to humiliate him—” 

“No, no,” insisted Dalwell. 
Let me go on.” 

“Mary Arther’s father was a wealthy, 
penurious old Yankee farmer. He de- 
nied her even decent clothes. That’s 
why she had to go to work as a domes- 
tic. You know what a New England 


“Wait. 
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village is?” he broke in on his story. 
“T could have reconstructed every day 
of Mary Arther’s life from the tales 
I gathered from various gossips in 
Stillwell. 

“‘She went to work for a widow, Mrs. 
Enos Pellham, the last of an inpover- 
ished old family. Pellham had been 
mate of a big transatlantic steamer. The 
Pellhams had been sailors for gener- 
ations. He died from pneumonia con- 
tracted from exposure after saving the 
life of a common sailor. Like most 
sailors, he hadn’t saved a cent of his 
salary. His wife was left penniless, 
with a year-old son. But not for long. 
She never had fully recovered from the 
birth of the boy. A month after her 
husband’s death she followed him.” 

Eric Howe was leaning forward, 
drinking in every word. Ralph Howe 
was no less eager. Dalwell was smiling 
now as he went on. 

“About this time Mary Arther’s 
stingy father died and left Mary every 
cent. She had fallen in love with Enos 
Pellham’s son. The county-poor au- 
thorities were glad enough to let her 
adopt the boy, since she was well able 
to care for him. She did so. 

“A short time before this, Snake 
Riley had been forced to go into hiding, 
following an assault on a policeman in 
Eastport. He found his way to Still- 
well. He was younger then. You can 
imagine how his manner and good looks 
might appeal to a country girl. The 
tidy sum left by old man Arther at- 
tracted him, and he began paying atten- 
tions to Mary. She married him. 
They went to Boston. There Mary 
gradually went down until she became 
what she was when you”—turning to 
Ralph Howe—‘“saw her.” 


RIC seemed to be waking from a 

dream. 

“Then—then.I am that boy?” he said 
slowly. 

“You are,” assented Dalwell, smil- 
ing. “I forgot to say that one of your 
grandfathers en your mother’s side was 
one of the first governors of Maine. 
Further, through her you are eligible 
for membership in the Mayflower So- 
ciety. One of the Pellhams was with 
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John Paul Jones. Another was one of 
Washington’s generals.” 

“And now, Howe,’—he turned to 
Eric with outstretched hand,—*“I want 
first to ask you to forgive me. And 
after that I want to welcome you into 
the Dalwell family. We are honored.” 

Eric gripped the hand. 

“T—]—Dalwell, it’s going to take me 
awhile to get all of this. I'll see you 
to-morrow, if you don’t mind. You 
wont mind, will you? You'll under- 
stand. And let me tell Evelyn, please ?” 

“Surely, surely,” assented Dalwell, 
and Ralph Howe hetded him toward the 
door. 

Father and son sat long that night 
together, Ralph Howe’s arm thrown 
lovingly over his son’s shoulder. 

As they were about to go up to retire, 
Eric, with a smile, led the way to the 
dining-room. He poured two glasses 
from the decanter on the sideboard. 

“T guess I’m old enough to begin,” 
he said with a boyish grin, and he and 
his father drank an unspoken toast. 


"THOSE were wonderful days—those 
that followed. Men who had 
thought Eric Howe a good fellow be- 
fore were astonished by him now. His 
friendliness, his charm, his spirit of 
comradeship, were astonishing. 

He gave a farewell dinner to his 
bachelor friends, with John Dalwell as 
guest of honor. He found the cham- 
pagne not unpleasant and drank every 
toast religiously. Dalwell, much in 
need of aid himself, helped Eric home 
that night. Ralph Howe only laughed 
as he helped Eric up to bed. 

“If this is the morning after,” Eric 
laughingly told his father the next day 
as he tenderly felt his aching head, “I 
think I’ll have no more nights before.” 
And father and son laughed at the jest. 

Eric Howe and Evelyn Dalwell were 
married. They took a home just far 
enough outside of New York to let Eric 
make the trip morning and evening in 
his car. They were ideally happy. 

Now and then Eric telephoned that 
business or a friend would prevent him 
from coming home to dinner. Once in 
a while when he finally returned after 
these telephoned excuses, his wife ob- 
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served that he was a trifle unsteady on 
his feet and that his tongue seemed to 
work with difficulty. She laughingly 
twitted him about it the following 
morning. 

But his absences grew more frequent. 


Sometimes he remained away from- 


home all night. Once he was gone three 
days. Neither his father nor his wife 
knew where he was. Around the 
courts, attorneys gossiped good-na- 
turedly of Eric and his alcoholic 
capacity. 

There came a time when Ralph 
Howe felt himself almost compelled to 
speak to Eric. The younger man was 
persistently neglecting his work. He 
was dismayed when Eric flared into 
waspish anger at the reproof. 

A friend—oh, a very good friend-— 
of Evelyn’s met her in a tea-room much 
frequented by women shoppers. With 


the best intentions, the best intentions 
in the world, she asked Evelyn who was 
the stunning woman with her husband 
in a popular cabaret the week before. 
Evelyn lied smilingly, but with terror 


in her heart. 

Evelyn was much the same as any 
other woman where small things were 
concerned, and she went through Eric’s 
dress clothes the next day. Hidden in 
one of the small pockets that Eric al- 
ways insisted upon was a note assenting 
to a rendezvous at the café where [ve- 
Ilvn’s friend had seen Eric with the 
woman, It began, “Dearest,” and 
ended, “Your adoring Susette.” 

Evelyn said nothing to Eric—then. 
She began making discreet inquiries. It 
was not long before she learned who 
Susette was. She was an imported 
dancer whose costumes off stage and 
lack of them on, as well as her amours, 
were famous. Evelyn went to her 
mother. It was a month before Eric 
could win her forgiveness. Two months 
after her return home, she picked up 
the.morning paper after Eric had been 
away from home all night, to find em- 
blazoned on the front page an account 
of an auto accident in which her hus- 
band had been slightly hurt. The other 
victim, whose injuries also were trifling, 
was Susette Dejane, the dancer. Eve- 
lyn went home again. 
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FE RIC’s pleas were futile. Finally he 
closed the house and took rooms in 
a fashionable bachelor’apartment. Calls 
on his father for money were frequent 
now. Sometimes he failed to appear at 
the office for weeks. 

One day, after one of Eric’s rare ap- 
pearances, Ralph Howe went to his 
safe to get a bundle of securities which 
a client had left with him. They were 
gone. Howe knew where. He drew a 
check for their value and gave it to the 
client. 

Not until then did he surrender hope. 
He fought to tear the love of his foster- 
son from his heart. 

Eric disappeared from his usual 
haunts. His father heard of him, indi- 
rectly, in Paris. He dropped out of 
sight once more. Then his brother-in- 
law (Evelyn had not yet obtained her 
final decree) learned that Eric was in 
New York again. Dalwell always had 
liked Eric. 

The two had been friends even after 
Evelyn had left Eric. Dalwell couldn't 
have explained exactly how he arrived 
at it, but he felt that he owed Eric 
allegiance because of his first attempt 
to discredit him. Dalwell spent a week 
searching for Eric. He found him at 
last in bed, recovering from a debauch, 
in a filthy resort that by courtesy was 
called a boarding-house. Dalwell was 
astonished to be greeted with distinct 
and unconcealed hostility. 

“Get out,” ordered Eric. 
want to see you. I don’t want to look 
at you.”” And he turned his face to the 
wall. . 

“But I don’t understand, Eric,” said 
Dalwell, bewildered. “There’s no rea- 
son for this sort of treatment of me. 
Why, I only want to do what I can. 
Get dressed, and I'll take you to better 
quarters and we'll see what we can do.” 

“You don’t understand,” snapped 
Eric venomously. ‘Why didn’t you let 
me alone? I was all right when I 
guarded against myself. When I 
thought there was weakness in my 
blood I was careful. Then you had to 
butt in. Then went to the devil. Now 
I'll stay there. Damn you, get out! 
You kicked the props out from under 
me. 


“T don’t 








. The Try-out 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TWO NIGHTS BE- 
FORE THE NEW 
YORK OPENING 
OF the scan. 
DERELLA MAN’”’ 


By 


Brian Duryea 
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Edward Childs Carpenter, the playwright. 


Editor's Note: Mr. Duryea has written the story of the play before 
it reaches Broadway, when it is being tried out on the road prior to its metro- 
politan premiére: how the author regards it; how the players regard it; how 
the manager regards it; how the booking-agent sees it—what happens when 
practically every play is producede The article bears out the fact that until a 
play reaches Broadway and has had a fair chance, no one under the sun can be 
certain of its success; that other cities may like plays that New York refuses: 
that New York may like plays other cities refuse—that, after all, the only 
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Phoebe Foster, the star. 


assurance of a play's success is its success. 


| «x7 EARLY every play is, as the 
| N || profession phrases it, “tried 
_ out on the dog” before New 
York sees it. Some, managers have 
their favorite species of canine: David 
3elasco, for instance, likes a Washing- 
ton audience for his first-nights ; George 
Cohan carries his inimitable products 
to New Haven; Al Woods and others 
prefer Atlantic City for early fall try- 
outs. 

After the opening night or week, the 
producer sends the play out into the 
provinces—usually New England—to 
roam. around a bit and to be whipped 
into shape—to be cut, smoothed and 
emphasized—by the general ‘stage 
director, before it makes its kowtow 
to Manhattan. 

That was what Oliver Morosco was 
doing with “The Cinderella Man.” He 
had tried it out first with his Los 
Angeles stock company, as he tries out 
all of the plays he later produces in 
the East. It having “got over” on the 


Pacific Coast, he had carried the manu- 
script to the East with him, had a 
production built for it, and it had 
opened a night or so before in New 
Haven. Now it was playing its second 
night at the Parsons Theater in Hart- 
ford, where, by the way, one may see 
fifty per cent of the new plays before 
New York glimpses them. 


“THs preamble leads up to Jack 

Hollingsworth. He is one of the 
heads of a theatrical circuit that con- 
trols the booking of many of the legiti- 
mate theaters in the United States. 
3eing near to them, he doesn’t take 
plays seriously. “If it succeeds, it’s a 
good play,” he holds, ‘‘and if it doesn't 
succeed, it isn’t—that’s all.” 

I take dinner with him, and my ideas 
anent the fine art of play-writing get a 
rude jolt. The author is a top-heavy 
person who furnishes an idea com- 
pletely hidden by words; the producer 
takes the idea, pays the author five per 
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cent royalty, throws the manuscript 
away, hires a company, builds scenery, 
puts a stage director on the job—and 
pretty soon you have a play. 

I go to the theater with him and come 
away a Sadly disillusioned youth. 
“Old stuff!” he complains. “Old stuff! 
Did you get that bridge scene? Woods 
used that ten years ago in ‘Nettie, the 
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Station,—orie always dashes for every- 
thing in New York and somehow nearly 
always gets it,—caught the tail-end of 
one of the New Haven Railroad’s 
electrically drawn Boston Limiteds, 
and began our struggles with a diner 
dinner. Afterward we wore each other 


out with futile conversation, and in 
the near neighborhood of eight o’clock 








Sheliey Hull as Anthony Quintard and Phoebe Foster as‘Marjorie Caner in “The Cinderella Man.” 
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She 


comes over the roofs and slips in through his attic window to leave him a basket of Christmas dainties. He catches 
her, and they lunch together. 


Shopgirl.’ You can’t beat it—they all 
do it. Old stuff—hokum!’—which is 
the theater’s expression for the worn- 
ragged tricks and businesses. 

At any rate, Jack considered it his 
duty to “drop up to Hartford and look 
that show over,” meaning “The Cin- 
derella Man,” of course. Wherefore 
he roused me by telephone, and vividly 
painting the glories of the jaunt, in- 
sisted that I go along. 

We dashed into the Grand Central 


we rolled into Hartford amidst a 


chorus of switch-frogs. 


T was Saturday night, and on the 

following Monday “The Cinderella 
Man” was billed to open in New York. 

Hartford is a Saturday-night town, 
just as Monday is pass-night, just as 
Chicago prefers girl-shows, just as an 
actress believes what her. press-agent 
writes about her, and just as no man 
can dance with his wife. Everyone, 
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the smallest human morsels included, 
promenades on the main thoroughfares, 
but wont go near a theater. 

At the Parsons we found a solemn 
group shifting feet in the lobby. There 
was Robert Milton, the general stage 
director, and Edward Childs Carpen- 
ter, the author of the play (of whom 
Jack naively inquired, “Why aren't 
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“You never can tell,” answered 
Barnes; then with a brave show of 
optimism he added: “But it sure looks 
great.” 

“It’s sure-fire,” said the author. 

“Fifty dollars more in the house than 
last night,” commented the commercial 
Sheehy. “If that’s not evidence, I 
don’t know what. ‘Within the Law’ 


> 














Phoebe Foster as Marjorie, Shelley Hull as Anthony, 


you out spending your royalties?’’), 
and Jay Barnes, Morosco’s — general 
representative, and Johri Sheehy, the 
company manager. They were stand- 
ing around as if the red flags had been 
sent out and the dynamite were about 
to explode. 

“How’s it going?” asked my friend 
the booking-agent. 


Phot graph by White, New York 
and Frank Bacon as the old servant, Jerry Primrose. 


flopped here after the first night. And 
this is the worst Saturday-night show- 
town on the line.” 

“You can’t tell a thing about the 
road,” argued my friend Hollings- 
worth. “Good on the road, and a 
flivver in the city, and vice versa. Don’t 
go patting yourself on the back about 
that fifty-dollar advance.” 
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“Nobody is,” said Barnes. “We 
don’t know any more about it than one 
of the ushers does. That’s the show 
business.” 


IX went inside. The theater was 

less than a third full. Sprinkled 
along the last two rows of seats in the 
back of the house were the interested 
persons (you can look at them and 
almost name them)—the star’s mother, 
perhaps the wives of: the actors, play- 
ers from other theaters, the show- 
surfeited friends of the house-manager, 
would-be actors and playwrights. 

The curtain was up on the first act. 
The time is six-thirty in the evening: 
the scene is the drawing-room of 
Morris T. Caner’s town-house in New 
York City. Caner (Berton Churchill) 
and- three of his old-time friends, 
all ‘middle-aged—Dr. Joseph Thaver 
(Theodore Babcock), Albert Sewell— 
the famous musician and composer— 
(Hubert Wilke), and D. Romney 
Evans (Charles Lane) begin explain- 
ing the plot. 

It seems that Caner’s daughter, Mar- 
jorte, who was taken from him when 
he and his wife separated and whom he 
hasn’t seen in years, is about to return 
to him. He shows conclusively that 
he isn’t eager to have a strange daugh- 
ter cluttering up the house. The others 
argue with him. 

Her entrance thus prepared, Mar- 
jorie (Phoebe Foster) appears. She is 
supposed’ to be about eighteen, and she 
is simply dying for affection. Her 
father, after considerable urging from 
her and the others, ungraciously gives 
her a welcoming kiss. But the others 
are her slaves on the instant. She 
wants to know if there aren’t any 
kittens or puppies or canary birds or 
any other livestock around the place to 
be loved. There aren't. 

Marjorie has a scene alone with 
Evans. He chances to tell her of 
Anthony Quintard, a youthful genius 
who lives and works in an attic next 
door to the Caner mansion. His father, 
now dead, was Evans’ closest friend. 
Ouintard is almost starving, but he 
will accept no help; he wont give up 
ambitions to write opera librettos and 
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he wont take the splendid position 
svans has offered him. Marjorie is 
young and romantic, and the idealistic 
Ouintard interests her. 

Next Marjorie has a scene with 
Sewell, the musician. He tells her he 
is the chairman of a committee that is 
to award a ten-thousand-dollar prize 
for the best opera submitted. He is to 
write the music. 

Marjorie, left alone in the drawing- 
room, stands by the open window look- 
ing up at the genius’ attic. The foot- 
lights and border-lights are dimmed 
down, and a yellow spotlight plays on 
her head and shoulders. The curtain 
falls. 

“Great Scott!” gasped my friend the 
booking-agent, “it'll never get over! 

One act all shot to pieces, and 
nothin’ doing! That wasn’t an act; it 
was a prologue. They'll never sit 
through it—it’s too slow, too slow. 

\nd listen! There’s your plot 
all cut and dried and laid out there be- 
fore you—Quintard wins the prize in 
the last act, gets the ten thousand 
dollars and marries Marjorie.” 

Which, of course, was just what 
happened about eleven-thirty o’clock. 
In the second act Marjorie, the good 
fairy, slipped across the roofs and left 
a basket of Christmas dainties for 
Ouintard. He caught her, of course. 
In the third act they became firm 
friends, and the landlady, The Great 
She-bear (‘Lucile Laverne), caught 
them and started a fine scandal because 
Marjorie was discovered in the writer’s 
attic. But Quintard (Shelley Hull) 
defended her nobly. 

“Never'll get over in the world,” 
decided Jack. “Theatric, unreal, a 
fairy-story, sugary, no punch, no sur- 
prise—nothing!’ But you must re- 
member that Jack Hollingsworth 
attends every play that is produced; he 
criticises from the standpoint of the 
box-office ; he is, in a word, a commer- 
cial play-specialist. 

We stood in the 
audience crowded out. But we didn’t 
overhear a word about the play. One 
man wondered, to his wife, if it was 
getting colder; a girl was telling her 
escort about a dance she had attended; 


lobby as_ the 
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an overdressed youth was explaining to 
another why he smoked a certain brand 
of cigarettes; and so forth and- so 
forth—but not a word of the play. 
“See?” said Jack. “I told you—no 


wallop, no punch, nothing for them to 
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Members of the company strolled in 
one by one and joined us. All of them 
were in the seventh state of anxiety 
over the play’s fate in New York; yet 
every one was certain it would succeed. 
As Barnes complained: “That’s what 
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Quintard (Shelley Hull) brushes the snow off the roof so that Marjorie (Phoebe Foster), the good fairy, may 


return to her home. 


talk about. They're going out just as 
if they’d been to a movie.” 


UR train left for New York at 
three o'clock in the morning. 
After a late luncheon in the café, we 
sat around the lobby of the hotel. 


scares me—every actor in the company 
absolutely knows it will be a_ suc: 
cess.” 

“It’s sure-fire,” said Frank Bacon, 
that star among character actors, whose 
portrayal of Jerry Primrose, The She- 
bear’s servant, had been a delight to 
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me. “It’s another ‘Peg o’ My Heart’: 
| can feel it. It has that sweetness in 
it—that beautiful heart-interest.” 

“What you call sweetness is plain 
sugar,” argued the booking-agent. 

“And if it is?” asked Barnes. “Don’t 
all of us like candy?” 

“It’s so theatric it hurts,” pursued 
Jack Hollingsworth. “Everything’s 
forced. There’s nothing in it true to 
life, not even a speech. It isn’t logical 
in its construction. And your first act 
gives away your whole plot—why keep 
an audience for three more acts?” 

“Doesn’t the public want to know the 
climax in advance?” asked Reginald 
Mason, Walter Nicolls of the play. 
‘As a matter of fact, doesn’t the public 
nearly always anticipate the climax 
after the first act? And doesn’t it go 
to the theater for the theatric ?” 

“Search me!” said Jack. “If I knew, 
I’d have all the money in the business.” 

“It’s the season’s nearest thing to 
‘Daddy Long-legs,”’ put in Percival 
Moore. 

“Yes,” protested the booking-agent, 
“but ‘Daddy’ had novelty,—laid in an 
orphan asylum,—and it had a plot and 
it had a lot of kids in it. Give ’em 
kids every time, and animals too.” 

“When your receipts go up on a 
second night in a bad Saturday-night 
town, that means something, doesn’t 
it?’ Moore pursued. 

“It didn’t mean anything with ‘Peg 
o’ My Heart,” admitted Barnes. “or 
‘Within the Law,’ ” or a hundred others 
that were failures until they got into 
New York. . . What I’m depending 
on with this play is that this sweet stuff 
may look good to them after all the 
problem plays like “The Devil’s Gar- 
den,’ ‘Just a Woman,’ ‘The Pride of 
Race,’ ‘Mrs. Boltay’s Confession’ and 
all that gruesome material.” 

Let it be understood that this was a 
friendly discussion. Jack was just as 
anxious to be convinced that the play 
would be a success as they were for 
him to bolster up their feeling—which 
did not amount, by a long way, to a 
certainty—that it would succeed. 

“What the New York critics will do 
to it will be a shame,” said Jack 


Hollingsworth. “Oh, what they will 
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do to it—sugary, wishy-washy, theatric 
—everything wrong.” 

No one disagreed with that state- 
ment. 


“TUST let us get the matinée crowds, 

and we are safe,’ argued Barnes. 
“If we can start the women and chil- 
dren, the play’s made.” 

“You said men wouldn't like it, 
didn’t you?” asked Lucile Laverne, 
the character woman, just joining the 
group. “I think the men will be the 
ones who will. They love sweet things.” 

~But what have you got?” demanded 
the booking-agent. “You haven't got 
a plot; you haven’t got a punch; you 
haven’t got a surprise. Your genius 
raves around about inspiration as no 
mortal man but a fool would—and he’s 
not supposed to be a fool. He pulls 
his hair and gallops up and down the 
stage in a way that'll make those crities 
velp from joy. They'll certainly give 
him the horse-laugh. You haven't got 
a speech that rings true. And Phoebe 
Foster is sweety-sweet in the part— 
not her fault; it’s the part. I can’t see 
that you've got anything but that sweet- 
sweet-sweetness, and that certainly 
wont put a play over.” 

“Tt’s another ‘Peg,’ believe me,” con- 
tended Mason. “I played in ‘Peg’ 
several hundred times, and I know 
what it was that got to the audience. 
It was the sweetness. I can feel an au- 
dience getting that, and all of our ‘Cin- 
derella Man’ audiénces have got it.” 
‘“*Peo’—_nothing!” scoffed the agent. 
Peg’ had all kinds of comedy in it; 
this hasn’t any. ‘Peg’ had appeal; this 
hasn’t. ‘Peg’ had its poor little 
heroine; this has a rich girl for whom 
you feel a little sympathy only because 
her father wont give her a litter of 
puppies and a gang of cats and a flock 
of canaries to love—and a hero that 
acts as no real human being ever did 
act.” 

“Don’t 


ce 


though,” came in 


forget, 
Barnes, “that he acts as the general 
public thinks a genius should act.” 
Robert Milton and Winchell Smith, 
the playwright, who lives near Hart- 


ford, came strolling through the 


lobby. 
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‘How'd you like it, Winchell?” some 
one asked. ‘ 

“Great!” said Smith. “It got to me. 
I cried like a baby.” And they strolled 
on. 

“There!” said Frank Bacon. “What 
more can you ask? And you say the 
play hasn’t got any appeal! There’s a 
man who knows all the ins and outs 
of the theater, who knows play-writing 
from top to bottom—he goes to our 
show, and he cries! If he cries, what 
will the women and children do?” 


ROBERT MILTON, my friend 
Hollingsworth and I took a 
drawing-room on the three o’clock train 
returning to New York. Rather than 
go to bed for such a short period, we 
decided to sit up and talk. Jack 
immediately fell asleep. Milton and I 
discussed every phase of the theater 
without any reference or thought of its 
being pieced together for publication. 
I give the high-lights only: 
“The greatest part of stage direc- 
tion,” Robert Milton was saying, “is 


picking up little things from other 
people and putting them on the stage. 
There’s nothing that pleases us so much 
as to see something we know we do 


ourselves, done on the stage. You 
have to make your audience play the 
play, anyway. You must make it do 
the things and think the things your 
players are doing and thinking. 

“There’s ‘Peg o’ My Heart,’ for 
instance: Do you remember when she 
comes on the stage and describes her 
father—a character the audience never 
sees? Her description of him is so 
vivid that throughout the rest of the 
play the audience plays the father’s 
part for him 

“You can’t kill personality, and you 
can’t make it; and after all, personality 
is what the stage is built on. And then 
a big personality comes along, and we 
make him or her a star! That’s our 
big trouble—the star-system—and I’m 
glad it’s going. 

“When a play is properly staged, the 
director works for general values; but 
a star nearly always puts it out of 
focus. It isn’t very often that you get 
a star who plays for the play and not 
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for the star. Then, another thing: The 
star-system brings into consideration 
a peculiar psychological phase in your 
audience. When it goes to see a play 
in which there is a star, it goes 
primarily to see the star, and its 
interest in the play is lessened; and the 
play’s the first consideration, or should 
be. The star-gazing audience waits 
until the star comes on the stage, feel- 
ing that that part of the play which 
proceeds while he or she is absent is 
inconsequential. 

“Richard Mansfield, with whom I 
served for several years, was a star for 
himself, and yet he was the best actor 
in America, far better than Edwin 
Booth. He was a great stage director 
for himself, for he would place him- 
self in position, build the other players 
around him and fill in to bring himself 


“IT have been with Mansfield; I was 
with Ames at the New Theater; I have 
staged plays for nearly every producer 
in America; I have directed Nazimova, 
Madame Simone, May Irwin; and some 
of my newer productions have been 
‘Bunker Bean,’ ‘Fair and Warmer,’ 
‘The New Henrietta’ and a dozen 
others—but I believe I will always 
regard Minnie Maddern Fiske as the 
greatest artist in the country. And she 
and Nazimova are the easiest to handle, 
so far as the stage director is con- 
cerned.” 


ONDAY night “The Cinderella 
Man” opened in New York before 
the usual first-night audience. 

“There’s no chance of these blasé 
first-nighters’ liking it,’ said Barnes, 
as we stood in the lobby and watched 
them crowd in. “It’s the women and 
children who will put this play over, if 
they ever get started coming.” 

But the first-nighters did like “The 
Cinderella Man.” They were more 
than generous with their applause; 
they were thunderous. As they left 
the theater, we stood in the lobby; and 
they were all talking about it. 

“Such a sweet thing!” I heard one 
woman say. “Pretty, wasn’t it?” asked 
one man of another. “That’s the sort 
of play that makes you remember life is 
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worth living,” remarked a man to his 
wife, and she smiled her answer. 

I remembered that Hartford au- 
dience as it left.the theater. And I 
remembered, too, that 
every member 
of that lit- 
tle group 
in the 
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one or two of them admitted, but that 
was no fault. 

The first-nighters had liked “The 
Cinderella Man;” the critics had 
praised it; and there seemed nothing in 
the way of its being a success. But— 
Tuesday night the attendance dropped 
off; Wednesday it went down further. 
In Hartford, you may remember, it 
had advanced. Now, in New York, 
with every condition favorable, it was 
not drawing business. And the women 
and children were not coming. 

Morosco’s press department took a 
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Charles Lane as D. Romney Evans, and Phoebe Foster as Marjorie, in “The Cinderella Man.” 


Hartford hotel lobby had assented to 
Hollingsworth’s prediction that the crit- 
ics would not like “The Cinderella Man.” 

Yet they did! 

Almost without exception, the next 
day’s newspapers opened their arms to 
Marjorie and Quintard. The play, 
said they, was a breath of youth—a 
thing of springtime—a little sugary, 


flier. During the remaining days of 
the week more than six thousand 
dollars was spent in advertising. 

Business began to pick up. It grew 
gradually, and then in leaps. By the 
middle of the next week, it was 
“capacity.” “The Cinderella Man” 
was proclaimed a success. 

Why? 
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Corinne Griffin, a 
Vitagraph beauty. 


Is Beauty Only 
Screen Deep? 


S the new generation of women of 
the screen made up of baby-faced 
dolls or real beauties? Is success in 
the films due mostly to appearance, 
or is it due to ability to act? 
These two questions have raised 
another storm of argument. Blanche 
Ring, for instance, says that the mo- 
tion-picture public likes dolls as its 
heroines; Mary Fuller, on the other 
hand, contends that an actress with- 
out charm, personality and ability | 
cannot succeed in the films. , ; Cue Gaved, 
_Herewith a number of the newer : Universal . flas. 
sisterhood of screen beauties are 
shown. 
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Dorothy Dalton (above), 
is a featured beauty among 
Ince players. 


Lois Wilson (at left), 
is J. Warren Kerrigan’s 


new leading woman. 





Mae Marsh is a 

Griffith-made oni. Photograph by 

She is shown at " Burke & Atwell, 
right. . Chicago 
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Naomi Childers, of the Vitagraph players, is tall, statuesque and queenly. 
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“T had not been long since, that 

Blanche Ring had had her 

—) first experiences as a motion- 

picture actress, and she was quite fed 

up, as they say in England, on the 
subject. 

“T don’t like it, and that’s all,” she 


& 


J. 


said positively. “I don’t like to play 
in pictures, and I don’t like them, any- 
way. 

“Motion pictures are all right for 
girls Who are beautiful—and I don’t 
pretend to be beautiful. Neither do 
I think that anything I might do is 
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Ph oto- 

graph 

by Moffett 

Studio, 

Chicago 

worthy of being put on 
the screen. These are 
my sentiments, and I am 
strong in them. 

“The public wants dolls 
on the screen, not actresses. 
You can take a_ beautiful 
manicure-girl and make her 
more popular, in the films, than 
the greatest actress, if she’s not 
beautiful. But put a row of 
footlights in front of the 
manicure-girl and an au- 
dience behind them, and she 
would be pathetic, she’d be 
so bad. 

“Charlie Chaplin can’t be 
funny on the stage. He 
admits that he has tried and 
has failed. 

“T was a nervous wreck 
when I got through with my first 
picture—which, frankly, I made be- 
cause I needed the money. I had been 
entertaining lavishly, and—well, I 
needed the money. 

“T couldn’t be natural—no one can 
be natural. For a scene of—well, say 
ten seconds in length—one is rehearsed 
to a frazzle. Perhaps, in that ten 
seconds, you are required to show 
great emotion. In the first place there 
is nothing to be emotional about, and 
in the second, usually you haven’t the 
slightest idea—the scenes are so 
jumbled in the taking—what every- 
thing is all about. You have no 


““The pub- 
lic,’ says 


Blanche Ring, 


the screen. 


“wants dolls on 

You 

can take a beautiful 
manicure-girl and 
make her more popular, 

in the films, than the 
greatest actress, if she’s 
not beautiful.” 


Pd 
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oppor- 
tunity to 
work up a 
scene—it’s all 
slap, dash, 
bang! 

“The things 
that help you on 
the stage hurt you in 
the pictures. There 
is too much intimacy 
in the pictures. On the 
stage you are like a re- 
touched photograph; on 
the screen you are yourself 
at your worst. with all your 
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EVAL AIR 


bad features magnifted. On the stage 
the manner in which you screw up your 
faee may be a virtue; a wrinkle here 
and a line there add to your expression 
and individuality; but in the pictures 
they make you appear hideous. 

“But, as I said before, I don’t like 
motion pictures, anyway.” 


ISS RING had just completed an 
experiment, that of not singing. 
She had had it in mind 
“And now let us for years, and the fact 
ms it perfectly that it had failed had 
understood that I 
have not lost my been rather a blow to 
her. “Jane O’Day of 
make the same Broadway,” her new 
noises Ihave al’ play by Willard Mack, 
ways made —— an * . 
they have been 1S a rural comedy with 
my voice.” little opportunity for 
song interpolations, and 
Miss Ring had decided that now was 
her chance to see if the public would 
accept her as an actress and actress 
alone, instead of as an actress and 
singer. 

When “Jane O’Day of Broadway” 
went into Chicago for its first metro- 
politan run, the critics became doleful 
and mourned the course of the modern 
drama. The reason was Blanche Ring 
without songs. They admired her act- 
ing; they seemed to like the play; 

but everything 
was over- 
shad- 


Photograph 
by Strauss- 
Peyton, 
Kansas City 





PURSUED BY SONGS 


owed by the dull fact that Blanche 
Ring sang no songs. They were. so 
insistent that she gave in—now Jane 
O’Day sings. 

“And it has been my plan for years,” 
Miss Ring told me one day, “to have a 
chance to find if the public would ap- 
prove of me as an actress if I did not 
sing. As the audiences wanted me to 
sing, I may not be such a good actress 
as I thought I was. They wanted me 
to sing—or to howl, if you like it that 
way best. Inasmuch as I realize that 
I, and any other actress, must cater to 
the public, and so long as it did me the 
honor of wanting me to sing, I sang.” 

For after all, Miss Ring’s original 
ambition was to be a dramatic actress. 
She began her career, if you remem- 
ber, when she was fifteen years old, in 
the Boston Music Hall, where her 
grandfather, with whom she lived, was 
low comedian for thirty continuous 
seasons. She became a soubrette,— 
now, in dramatic companies, called 
ingénue,—and a messenger-boy was 
employed by the month to take her to 
and from the theater. 

“T wasn’t what you might call stage- 
struck,” explained Miss Ring, “for I 
was really raised in the theater. My 
sisters, Julie and Frances, were of the 
stage, and although neither my mother 
nor my father were theatrical people, 
my grandfather made it up for them. 
I wanted to be a great dramatic actress, 
but I never got a chance to play big 
parts in the Boston Music Hall. If I 
had had the chance, I undoubtedly 
would have continued in dramatic 
work.” 

And now for the songs: Singing 
came to her naturally, but the knowl- 
edge that she had ability to sing on the 
stage came quite by accident. After 
two seasons at the Boston Music Hall, 
she went abroad. During a shipboard 
concert, she sang two or three songs, 
accompanying herself on the piano. 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis, a well-known 
New York medical practitioner, who 
was on board, suggested the stage. 

“Why not do that on the stage?” he 
asked. “Why not become a singing 
comedienne ?” 

“That,” said Miss Ring, “gave me an 
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idea. I decided to go into vaudeville. 
When I returned to America, I did so, 
although it was not easy to convince 
the managers that I was an attraction. 
They didn’t believe the audiences would 
accept me unless I had an orchestra 
behind me. The idea of a quiet per- 
formance—a singing comedienne ac- 
companying herself on piano—was new 
to them. 

“I sang ‘I’d Leave My Happy Home 
for You,’ ‘I’ve Waited; Honey, Waited 
Long for You,’ but it was ‘In the Good 
Old Summer-time’ that made a star out 
of me. The play was ‘The Pathfinder,’ 
and it had opened in Boston. I had a 
small soubrette part, and the song was 
given to me to sing in one of the worst 
‘spots’ in the play—at the opening of 
the third act. Its success overthrew all 
traditions about good and bad positions 
for a song. 

“IT had what I called my ‘Angels’ 
Choir,’ a body of Harvard boys who 
occupied the first five rows in the the- 
ater during every evening of our stay 
in Boston. They couldn’t resist ‘In 
the Good Old Summer-time;’ they 
couldn’t help singing it with me. Lee 
Shubert came running back-stage to 
order me not to let the audience sing 
with me (I did kind of egg them on). 

“You can’t do it,’ he said. ‘It will 
ruin the performance.’ But people had 
begun singing ‘In the Good Old Sum- 
mer-time’ by then, and I couldn’t stop 
them. And it made me a star. 

“Do you know what its attraction 
was? It was the hand-organ grind of 
the thing— 


In the good old summer-time, 
In the good old summer-time, 


—with the melody grinding over and 
over again. 

“As a matter of fact, every successful 
song has some such quality. For in- 
stance, I am singing a song called ‘My 
Grandfather’s Girl’ now. If that song 


_ is successful, the word grand will make 


it so—the way the melody lifts up on 
the word. That’s the punch in it, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, but 
singing teachers will tell you that I 
usually put my emphasis on the wrong 
word. 
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“Do you remember ‘She Had Rings 
on Her Fingers and Bells on Her 
Toes?’ Well, that song was a success 
for me because of a little sniff I put into 
it. That sniff put it over. And it was 
the constant repetition of the word 
around that impressed ‘Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie’ on the public’s 
mind; and in ‘Mollie-O’ it was the 
rhyme of ‘spring-time’ and ‘ring-time.’ 
Every song that is successful has some 
such element—you watch and see. 

“I sing with my entire body; that’s 
my style of singing. Norah Bayes does 
‘the same—you know, I’d almost rather 
hear her sing than Geraldine Farrar; 
and in a few moments I'll tell you a 
funny thing— Well, I might as well 
tell it now: You know, Miss Farrar 
loves the films, but when we were out 
in Los Angeles it was really almost 
gruesome. Miss Farrar and I would 
go into a café, we'll say, and she would 
get passing interest—imagine, passing 
interest for a great artist like her! And 
then some motion-picture actress would 
come along, and no one would pay any 
further attention to Miss Farrar; they 
would be all eyes for the film-star. It 
made me almost dislike people. ... . 

“T was talking about singing with my 
body: I know I can’t sing successfully 
any other way. I have experimented. 
I have taken a song that, with me, has 
been an acknowledged hit, when I sang 
it as I usually sing. I have sung it 
standing still and without my usual 
gestures, and do you suppose it ‘got 
over’? No, indeed! It fell flat. Yet 
there is Marie Cahill; she sings as if 
the notes just slip off her tongue. But 
can you think of me doing that, or of 
Norah Bayes?” 
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| HAD told Miss Ring—I had prom- 
ised her—that we wouldn’t talk 
about songs. She was glad, and so was 
I. For it has seemed to me that every 
time I have read of Miss Ring, the 
story has been mixed with songs. 
“Let’s not say a word about them,” she 
had said. “Let’s,” I agreed. And then! 

“After ‘Good Old Summer-time,’ ” 
said Miss Ring, “I sincerely believed I 
never could replace it. I felt that I 
was a star made by a song, and having 
no better song, I’d have to quit being 
a star. Almost every season I have 
felt the same way, but I’ve always 
found a new song. After ‘Good Old 
Summer-time’ I got ‘The Belle of Ave- 
nue A;’ then came ‘Bedelia,’ ‘She 
Walks Like This,’—a song, by the way, 
that I got from Julian Eltinge; he had 
sung it in amateur theatricals at Bos- 
ton,—‘Kitty Carney,’ ‘Are You a Single 
Man or Are You Married?’ ‘My Irish 
Mollie-O,’ ‘Waltz Me Around Again, 
Willie,’ ‘Rings on Her Fingers,’ ‘Yip- 
Aye-Addy,’ ‘Why Is the Ocean So 
Close to the Shore?’ and a lot of oth- 
ers. You can always find them if you 
look hard enough—and if you drop a 
failure like a hot potato. 

“And now let us have it perfectly un- 
derstood that I have not lost my voice. 
I don’t mean by this that I ever had 
much of a voice to lose—I’ve got per- 
sonality, I sometimes think; that is 
what has got me ahead. But when peo- 
ple heard that I had gone into a play 
without songs, they all said: ‘Pity 
Blanche Ring! The poor woman has 
lost her voice.’ It’s not the truth. I 








can make the same noises I have al- 
ways made—and they have been my 
voice.” 
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‘“‘Macbeth ” 


WHEREIN AN ACTOR- 
MANAGER DEFENDS 
HIS INTERPRETATION 


By James 
K. Hackett 


Editor's Note: As the first 
of his Shakespearean plays, in his 
venture as actor-manager at New 
York’s Criterion Theater, with 
Viola Allen as his co-star, James 
K. Hackett presented “Macbeth.” 
Several New York dramatic critics 
disagreed with his rather uncon- 
ventional interpretation. In the 
accompanying article Mr. Hackett 
gives his side of the controversy. 


number of good Ham- 
lets, of whom Edwin 
Booth doubtless was the greatest ; 
there have been two great Othel- 
los—Edmund Kean and Tomasso 
Salvini; and there was one great 
Falstafi—my father; but while 
there have been many great Lady 
Macbeths, there never has been 
a great, a really satisfactory, 
Macbeth. 

I have no delusions about my 
Macbeth. I do not think that my 
characterization is final, or any- 
thing like that. Some day a man 
will build above me, just as, still 
later, another actor will put his 
hand on that man’s shoulder and 
rise above him. 

But my Macbeth represents more than 
a year of immediate preparation, not 
to call it the fruition of all my years on 
the stage, of close, careful study and 
the determination to interpret the true 
Macbeth of Shakespeare, without re- 
gard to history and traditions of the 
theater. 

There is the criticism that I fly in the 


| T HERE have been any 











* mine. 
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James K. Hackett and his famous cat. 


face of the best traditions by appear- 
ing as Macbeth with a clean-shaven 
face, instead of being heavily bearded. 
Eminent actors of the past have played 
Macbeth as a bearded character; but 
there is nothing to show that their au- 
thority for doing so was better than 
I consider Percy Anderson the 
best authority on this point. His faces 
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of Macbeth are always smooth-shaven. 
And one can act better without mustache 
or beard. 

Tradition has its value in its place, 
but to be ruled by tradition is to be 
ruined. I have made my “Macbeth’— 
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Mr. and Mrs. James K. Hackett. 


the play as well as the part—my own, 
without regard for what rear-looking 
critics might say; and because I have 
been honest and sincere, I shall not dread 
their criticism. 

When I began the study of the 








“MACBETH” 


part, the first thing I had to do was to 
get away from all of the traditions of 
the George Vandenhoff school. I have 
three large volumes filled with notes, 
all my own, as the result of this study. 

I have strongly emphasized Macbeth’s 
love for his wife. That is not in ac- 
cord with tradition, but to me the lines 
of the play make it so plain that I do 
not see how other Macbeths have missed 
it; 

And in the first act I do not have Mac- 
beth and Banquo fear the witches. Why 
should they? They have just come 
from a great victory. 

The line “the milk of human kind- 
ness,” the words of the King—all these 
show that Macbeth, at the beginning, 
was a good-hearted, lovable man, and 
‘was well liked. Why should tradition 
rule here? 

The duration of the play is uncertain, 
but after the first act my Macbeth ages 
rapidly. The wrinkles deepen in each 
act, and in the final scene, when he re- 
moves his helmet for the first time, he 
shows gray hair at the temples. This 
is not according to tradition. 


"THERE is much symbolism in the 

play—perhaps more than the au- 
dience realizes; and in stage settings 
Joseph Urban has given me works of 
art, beautiful and compelling. Take the 
scene in which the witches are shown 
on the “blasted heath.” A realistic rep- 
resentation of a blasted heath would 
mean little, but we managed to suggest 
the idea by showing a great, twisted tree 
crooked above the witches—suggesting 
the clutching hand of Fate. And in 
the last scene the tree casts an ominous 
shadow across the stage. 

Then there are the voices of the 
witches, at intervals during the play ; and 
there is the use of the green light on my 
face to denote envy and jealousy 
For realism unadorned, I have no use; 
but realism blended with suggestion is 
art. 

Thus I have parted from realism in 
the last act by having no general battle- 
scene or entry of soldiers on the stage. 
I feel that Macbeth’s last gesture, al- 
most caressing, toward his dead wife’s 
window, far better suggests that for 
him all is ended. 


COBB BUYS 


[RYIN S. COBB made his first trip to Los Angeles soon after his book, “Back 

Home,” was published. The Los Angeles newspaper men went out of their 
way to honor him, and Cobb falked over with Charles E. Van Loan, the writer, 
the matter of showing his appreciation. 

“Why not,” suggested Van Loan, “buy up a dozen or so copies of ‘Back 
Home,’ autograph them and send them to the fellows who have been specially 
decent to you?” 

“Splendid!” said Cobb, and they arranged to go out and get the books. 

This conversation occurred at about ten o’clock in the morning. Van Loan 
spent the rest of the morning at book-stores arranging for Cobb’s reception. 

They started out at two o’clock and entered the first store. Cobb announced 
that he wanted to buy a number of copies of “Back Home.” 

“What is it—a song?” the clerk, following Van Loan’s instructions, asked. 

“No, a book,” Cobb returned. 

“Who's it by?” 

“Cobb.” 

“Ty Cobb?” the clerk asked in surprise. 
book.” 

“No, no, no,” Cobb said. “By Irvin S. Cobb.” 

“Never heard of him,” the clerk announced. 

This same performance went on at the several stores they visited. They 
could buy no copies of “Back Home.” 

Finally Cobb lost his temper and began pounding on the counter. 

“It’s a good book,” he yelled. “ I know it is, because I wrote it myself.” 

Then Van Loan explained. It was time to buy. 


“T never knew he had written a 

















Unsung 
_Humorists 


' "*® Note to Editor: If the 
compositor gets it ‘‘Un- 
hung”’ instead of ‘‘Unsung,” 
it’s all right with me. Let 
it go. It will please just 
as many people.—Author. 


By Frank 
R. Adams. 


Illustrated with sketches 
by Grant T. Reynard 


course, that was unusual, 
and the editors have been 
trying ever since to get him 
to work some more. But 


RevwAre? “he retired and spends all 








UMORISTS- who conduct 
H daily columns of. wit in news- 

papers are the princes of the 
profession. They get regular pay once 
a week for their quips and japes. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people know 
their names. Why, the sequences of 
the capital letters B. L. T. and F. P. A. 
mean something to a million people 
who would gaze upon S. P. Q. R. 
carved in solid rock and remain un- 
moved and cold. 

Even the free lances who contribute 
the he-and-she jokes to accompany the 
line drawings in the comic weeklies are 
not without their reward on this side 
of heaven. Every once in a while 
some editor slips one of them an iron 
dollar for a wheeze just to prove that 
there is no hard feeling. I knew a man 
who received thirteen dollars once, all 
in one day, just for funny lines. Of 
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The king of humorists is the man who makes the ‘‘ Hot” and “‘ Cold” 
labels for the faucets they use in the lavatories of Pullman sleeping-cars. 


time now loafing 
around the great winter- 
and summer-resorts. 

Everyone knows and 
recognizes the men who turn out com- 
mercial wit. They even admit their 
humorosity themselves. But there is 
a great army of unheralded comedians 
who plod through this world without 
knowing what a laurel looks like, to 
whom the din of praise is an unknown 
and an unsought sound. Yet they 
work on, laughing in their sleeves and 
thinking up new jokes to spring upon 
their fellow men. 


“THE king of these is the man who 
makes the Hor and Corp labels for 
the faucets they use in the lavatories 


of Pullman sleeping-cars. He knows, 
just as well as Mr. Pullman himself, 
that there never will be more than one 
flavor of water to run from either 
spout, but he must have his little joke. 
How often—oh, how often !—on a cold 
winter’s morning have you and I, dear 
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reader, arisen from our downy berths 
and plucked the cinders from our eyes 
as we groped our way to the crowded 
cell at one end of the car full of un- 
breakfasted, scowling humanity? How 
often have we inserted the waste-plug 
and turned the little dingus marked 
Hot, hoping against hope that a tor- 
rent of steaming water would run from 
the spigot? Did we ever find our hope 
realized? A thin 

trickle of ice-water is 

the best I ever did. 

The _ disappointment 

hurts even worse than 

the shock when I dash 

that chill, transparent 

fluid into my shiver- 

ing face. 

The thought that 
anyone could so betray 
his fellow men for the 
sake of a little fun 
makes me lose my 
faith in the milk of 
human kindness. Just 
so that the man who 
manufactures Pullman 
plumbing can have his 
litle laugh every 
morning, thousands of 
males (and I presume 
females too, although 7 é 
I have, at present, only 
the most meager data 
on this division of the 
traveling public) must 
suffer this daily shat- 
tering of their faith in 
the probity of their 
kind. 

No one would mind 
if the faucet advertised 
itself frankly and free- 
ly as a purveyor of ice- 
water. In that case we would make 
a virtue of our hardihood; we would 
splash around in it and pretend we 
liked it because it was good for us. 
But this hollow mockery of expecting 
steam and getting a partially con- 
gealed fluid that would freeze if the 
train did not keep it in constant mo- 
tion, is too much to expect the 
public to bear without occasionally 
letting out a hearty rebel yell. I won- 


aN 


tad 


A smoker, 


If your pipe goes out or you want to light a 

resh cigar, then you appreciate the subtle 

humor of the comedian who used a lot of I 

last year’s dish-rags to make the stems of 
those matches. 
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der if the man who makes those faucets 
ever travels. If he does, I trust. he 
will never take the mad risk of reveal- 
ing his identity to me; I have so far 
lived my life with hands unsoiled by 
crime. 


N the same category with the hot- 
water-faucet man is the individual 
who manufactures these pasteboard 
matches which come in 
convenient paper slips 
which just fit in the 
waistcoat pocket. If 
no one ever took them 
out of the aforemen- 
tioned waistcoat pock- 
et, they would be a 
great success. In the 
pocket they never 
bother anyone, but if 
your pipe goes out or 
you want to light a 
fresh cigar, then you 
appreciate the subtle 
humor of the come- 
dian who used a lot of 
last year’s dish-rags 
to make the stems of 
those matches. Of 
course it’s fun for him 
when the match bends 
in your fingers and 
your nails grate on the 
chemically treated 
sandpaper; but what a 
curdle it puts in the 
soul of the would-be 
what new- 
fangled _ profanity it 
engenders on the lips 
of mankind! 
ask you, dear 
match-manufacturer, is 
it worth it? Can’t you 
get your fun some other way? When 
you want amusement, wouldn’t it be 
kinder to beat up an old cab-horse or 
tie firecrackers to a German-American 
Dachshund’s tail? 

There is a_ particularly sensitive 
funny-bone dormant in the man who 
writes the guarantees for hair-tonics. 
It must be one individual who com- 
poses the advertising for all the con- 
cerns which mix messes to encourage 
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the shy follicle to shoot, because each 
and every one makes essentially the 
same satirically humorous statement. 
And I’m willing to bet that he is a bald- 
headed man, too. Of course, he never 
really convinces anyone except barbers, 
but even that involves endless suffering 
on the part of the rest of us. I have 
yet to meet a gentleman in a white- 
duck suit with a razor in his hand who 
does not speak devoutly of somebody’s 
Dandernit 
or some- 
body’s else 
Eau de 
Smell- 
terrible. 
Every time 
one of those 
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incredible, but it’s a fact; Japanese 
Gold-fish Oil will actually restore hair 
to a head that is absolutely bald. The 
Japanese all use it. You never saw a 
bald-headed Japanese, did you?” 

He always has some awful good ar- 
gument up his sleeve like that, and I 
invariably fall for it. I let him amuse 
himself with my home of reason until 
I have missed one or two important 
engagements and he has run up a bill 


I have sprayed over my 
quivering form water 
that the S. P.C.A. 
would not allow to be 
used on a polar bear. 




















union » shop 
lads gets me 
in his chair, 
he_ shakes 
his head 
sorrowfully 


AN iy 


Mi 


of a dollar and eighty- 
five when my original 
intention was to get a 
fifteen-cent shave. 





over the 
place where © 
so many of my hairs took the count. 
An expression of sorrow crosses his 
face as if he were viewing a bombarded 
cathedral. 

“Your hair is getting a little thin, 
isn’t it?” he remarks in a voice that 
would be a credit to an undertaker with 
whiskers. 

“Umph!” 

“You can save it yet if you have it 
singed about once a week and use a 
little Japanese Gold-fish Oil on it every 
day.” 

“Umph im 

He interprets that to mean that I 
am sceptical and goes on: “It seems 


UT I can forgive all 
of them except the 
fellow who steered me up against the 
mange-cure. That lad nearly lost a 
customer by nervous prostration and 
death from causes ‘unknown. Mange- 
cure is certainly some dope. It starts 
a fire better than kerosene, and it can 
be detected at an even greater distance 
than the justly celebrated skunk-oil 
with which it used to be fashionable to 
anoint school children at the beginning 
of a hard winter. If you put on the 
skunk-grease in November and bathed 
regularly every Saturday, you might 
reasonably expect to be able to regain 
your status quo along in May. They 
used to limit the number of pupils to 
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twenty-five to a room in those days. 
With more than that number it was 
found necessary to equip the teachers 
with pulmotors, and that -was too ex- 
pensive. 

I must admit that mange-cure has a 
certain almost German efficiency, and 
I rather had faith in it; but I had to 
choose between it and my wife, and as 
everybody else appeared to be on her 
side, I abandoned my efforts to smoke 
out my wary and retiring tresses from 
their hiding-places. 

I don’t believe any of us are going 
to meet the hair-tonic advertisement 
writers when we hold our nominating 
convention of bald-headed angels in St. 
Peter’s Auditorium and Banquet Hall 
along in 1996. They will doubtless be 
somewhere in barber-shops on one of 
the lower levels busy making good on 
their statements for the benefit of cus- 
tomers whose identity will be betrayed 
by the sharp spear-headed tails which 
will stick out from beneath the asbestos 
aprons tied around their necks. 


CRUEL 

tr ree 
which is be- 
ing constant- 
ly played 
upon unsus- 
pecting bach- 
elors is per- 
petrated by 
the comic 
artists who 
draw the lin- 
gerie and 
corset adver- 
tisements 
which you 
will find in 
the back 
pages of 
the ladies’ 
fashion mag- 
azines. Who 
could blame 
an unmarried 
man after 
looking 
through the 
pages of the 
latest copy of 
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Bogue or Carper’s Bazaar if he pro- 
posed to the first feminine acquaint- 
ance he met? What a scurvy trap! 
There should be some action taken 
by Congress to make it illegal ‘to lure 
our young men from home with such 
bare-faced lies. But how can a young 
man know that the lady who proclaims 
the advantages of the ‘“glove-silk en- 
velope one-button chemise” exists only 
in the pipe of the artist? How can he 
guess that “they lace in front” is filled 
with nothing more material than the 
feminine ideal of a man who can hardly 
paint because he is laughing so hard? 
Fathers ought to take their boys 
aside and talk these things over with 
them frankly. It is hard to do, but 
there should be no false modesty. 
Young men should be told that there 
is nothing in life like those silk hosiery 
ad’s; that Cluny lace is a net that traps 
men to their sorrowful undoing; and 
that probably even Annette Kellerman 
is only a shapely myth. It is better to 
tell our boys than to have the divorce- 
courts filled. It 

isn’t the women who 

deceive the men; 

it’s the fashion mag- 

azines. You can’t 

keep the young men 

from reading them; 

you must tell them 


4 sPlEYNAR SE ° 
— 


Every time one of those union-shop lads gets me in his chair, he shakes his head sorrowfully 
over the place where so many of my hairs took the count. 
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that the persons who conduct them are 


gay and ribald jesters who are having 


their fun at the expense of their luck- 
less fellow men. 


HE list of unknown and unpunished 
humorists grows long. Many can- 

didates suggest them- 

selves—nay, insist up- 

on being mentioned 

for this first time in 

the category of come- 

dians. That humorist, 

the dentist who “isn’t 

going to hurt you a 

bit,” deserves mention 

at length. A_ book, 

too, could be written 


—~S 


I knew a man who received thirteen dollars once, all in one day, just for funny lines. Of course that was un- 


usual 


about the subtle pleasantries of the 
architect who plans your bungalow, “to 
be erected at a cost not to exceed 
thirty-five hundred dollars.” He al- 
ready has an appreciative and hilarious 
audience composed of carpenters, con- 
tractors, plumbers, decorators and the 
allied trades, but his true Rabelaisian 
spirit is not yet appreciated by the 
world-at large. He will get his reward, 
but not yet. 

The manufacturer of pocket electric 
flash-lights that fail to work after you 
leave the store where you bought them; 
the inventors of automobile self-start- 
ers “that will start your car in the cold- 
est weather ;” shoemakers who produce 
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waterproof shoes; the army of manu- 
facturers of non-leakable, self-filling 
fountain pens—all can be heard to 
laugh sardonically in the privacy of 
their homes. Heaven forgive them—I 
can’t! 

I know a doctor who prescribes diet- 


But he retired and spends all his time now loafing around the great summer- and winter-resorts. 


ing and- out-of-door sleeping as a cure 
for nearly every ill that flesh is heir to. 
If you hit your thumb with a hammer, 
he cuts off from your menu whatever 
it is that you most prefer toeat. If you 
have an acute boil on the back of your 
neck, he makes you sleep out in the 
yard until it gets better. But I’ve al- 
ways had a lot of faith in that doctor. 
He is a ruddy, husky man himself, and 
I’ve wished I could be like him. So 
when he has recommended that I limit 
my rations to one denatured peanut per 
day, I have stood for it, although my 
tummie has hollered “Murder!” I’ve 
even slept out in the snow when the 
thermometer registered exactly zero. 
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I’ve sprayed over my quivering form 
water that the S. P. C. A. would not 
allow to be used on a polar bear. 

But never again. 

I called on my doctor one day last 
winter early in the morning. He was 
having a breakfast of ham and eggs, 
buckwheat cakes and syrup, hot muf- 
fins and coffee ; and he was having it in 
bed, in the house, with all the windows 
down and the steam ‘turned on! 

While I was telling him frankly 
some of my innermost secrets relating 
to my stomach, liver and other vital 
organs with which I hoped to get on a 
more friendly basis, the doctor’s Jap- 
anese manservant came in. 

“Your bass is ready,’ the Jap an- 
nounced. If you translate that from 
magazine Japanese dialect, you'll see he 
wasn’t speaking of a fish, but meant 
that the doctor’s bath was waiting. 

“All right, Oku,” the doctor re- 
sponded absently. “Did you take the 
temperature of the water?” 
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“Yes. Just sixty-five.” 

“Put in some more warm water. I’m 

not feeling very vigorous this morn- 
ing.” 
Then he turned to me. “Cut out all 
sweets, eggs, potatoes, bread and cof- 
fee from your meals. Don’t touch any 
alcohol. Oh, yes, you may eat the rind 
from a piece of bacon if you must have 
meat with your dinner. You will find 
plenty of nourishment in that. Sleep 
out of doors to-night and take a cold 
plunge in the morning.” 

He disappeared into his bathroom. 
As he went, I heard him chuckle. Then 
he called to me through the half-closed 
door: ‘Come back next Tuesday.” 

I did. I brought with me a lot of the 
doctor’s other patients, too. We caught 
him before breakfast and rode him on 
a rail in his pajamas to Ococochokee 
Falls, a mile outside of our village, and 
held him under it until the men who 
were cutting ice in the pond below 
came and made us stop. 


Village Simples 


THE QUAINT CHRONICLE OF A 
NEW ENGLAND TRAGI-COMEDY 


By Walter Jones 


Author of the famous ‘‘Pembina’’ stories 


“Mebbe I hed. Mebbe he’ll be along 
pitty soon. Bohannan’s crazy as a 


Welliec: mornin’, Mis’ Titlow.” 


|| “Good mornin’, Mis’ Bohan- 





L__—=——} nan.” 

“Bohannan haint been in here this 
mornin’, hez he, Mis’ Titlow ?” 

“No, Mis’ Bohannan.” 

“Wal’al, thet does beat all! He said 
he’d stop into your house fur me on his 
way home from the pust office. I 
dunno’s I ken git home alone. I’ve been 
clean down to Mis’ Mattie Brown’s— 
she gin me some jest beautiful patches 
fur my silk quilt—an’ I’m ’most petered 
out. If you don’t mind, I’ll set here on 
your porch an’ wait a spell.” 

“Mebbe you’d better come in, Mis’ 
Bohannan ; it’s dretful hot on the porch.” 


coot, but I s’pose he’ll hev sense ’nough 
to knock on your door.” 

It was eleven o’clock of a Saturday 
morning. Mrs. Titlow was_ baking. 
Sally Bohannan sank into a chintz- 
covered rocker and sniffed. Through 
an open door she could see Mr. Titlow 
and his son Edmund seated at the din- 
ing-table. 

“W’y, Mis’ Titlow,”’ she cried, 
“you're bakin’! I ken smell your cof- 
fee-cake.. An’ it must be ’most your 
dinner-time. I’m rill ashamed. You 
go ahead an’ eat with your folks, an’ 
I'll set here an’ wait fur Bohannan.” 
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HE GREEN BOOK prints a good 
deal about the “Bright Lights” and 

the “Great White Way.” Just for the sake 
of contrast, this story of a New England 








village is therefore doubly interesting, 





“You'd better set up an’ have a bite, 
Mis’ Bohannan.” 

“Thank you, Mis’ Titlow, but my 
own dinner’s on a-cookin’. I lit the 
fire under the teakittle afore I come 
away. I allers hev a cup of tea for 
dinner. It’s kinder strengthenin’.” 

“T guess I could steep you a cup 0’ 
tea.” 

“Wa’al, sence you urge me, I dunno 
but I will. Thar’s no knowin’ when 
Bohannan’ll be along. He’s gittin’ 
more doless ev’ry day. Mebbe I could 
drink two cups, if the tea’s middlin’ 
strong; but I aint hungry. I sha’n’t 
eat nothin’ but a leetle smitch o’ your 
coffee-cake. You bake the best coffee- 
cake thet’s baked in Putnam Center, 
Mis’ Titlow.” 


HAT same morning at eleven 

o'clock Bohannan’ knocked at 
Deacon Daniels’ door out on the Pansy 
Valley road. The deacon answered. 

“Good mornin’, Deacon.” 

“How d’y’do, Bohannan.” 

“Would you ask Mis’ Daniels, Dea- 
con, if Sally aint pitty nigh ready to 
go home? I been settin’ out here on 
the hoss-block’ waitin’ fur her ’most 
half an hour.” 

“W’y, Mis’ Bohannan aint here. She 
aint been here this mornin’.” 

“T want to know! She went up yan- 
_der to Mis’ Cormony’s after some 
summer squash,—we git all hoped-up 
fur a summer squash ev'ry lettle 
spell_—an’ I was to meet her to your 
house an’ trundie it home fur her. I 
‘lowed this was all the fu’ther I could 
git. I’ve hed a turr’ble crick in my 
back lately; it’s pulled me down con- 
sid’able. If you don’t mind, I’ll set 
out on your stoop here till she comes 
by. It’s kinder hot thar on the hoss- 
block.” 

“Come in; come inside. 

a cheer for Mr. Bohannan. 
tuckered out.” 


Lyddy, git 
He’s alf 
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Bohannan collapsed in a deep, crash- 
cushioned rocker and sniffed. 

“W’y, do tell!” he said. “’Pears 
like you was hevin’ summer squash. 
I ken savor it cookin’.” 

Lydia Daniels said that they were. 

“It must be ’most your dinner-time, 
Mis’ Daniels. Don’t you folks mind 
me. Jest set up an’ eat your vittles.” 

“You better draw up an’ sample a 
mite o’ that squash,” said the Deacon 
heartily. “Lyddy knows how to cook 
summer squash purty tasty.” 

Mrs. Daniels laid an extra place, and 
Bohannan shuffled up to the table. “It 
dooes smell powerful good,” he said. 
“T s’pose Sally’ll come padgin’ by 
sooner’n I ken git my teeth in it. She’s 
gittin’ dretful shiftless, Sally is; she’s 
less relierble ev’ry day. This squash is 
rill tasty. I dunno but I’ll let you dish 
me a second helpin’. Sally mayn’t git 
hers cooked up as good.” 


OWN at Mrs. Titlow’s, after din- 

ner, Sally took out her silk quilt - 
and pieced and gossiped until four 
o’clock. Out at Deacon Daniels’, after 
dinner, Bohannan lit a cob pipe and 
smoked and played with the deacon’s 
collie. until four. Then the pair said 
good-by to their respective hosts and 
pattered slowly down the road. They 
met near the post office. Sally greeted 
her husband with a grimace and a 
stamp of her foot. 

“Bohannan!” she shrilled. “I’m 
dretful put out with you. Whar’ve 
you been? I’ve set waitin’ fur you 
over to Mis’ Titlow’s the hull endurin’ 
day. You're crazy as a coot an’ gittin’ 
dolesser ev’ry hour.” 

“Oh, fush, Sally!” was all Bohannan 
said. He opposed no defense to his 
wife’s tirade. She put her thin wrist, 
with its faded cotton mitt, through his 
arm, and they ambled on toward thé 
post office and general store. Little 
puffy wrinkles gathered about Bohan- 
nan’s eyelids. He cast a_sidelong 
glance at Sally. Presently he said, with 
an unctuous chuckle: “It was rill 
tasty summer squash we had out to the 
Deacon’s.” 

Sally tossed “her head. “Don’t you 
stand thar grinnin’ at me like a Chessy 
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cat, you old fuss-budget!” she scolded. 
Then she lowered her voice and gave 
his arm a pinch. “I reckon it warn’t 
any tasier’n Mis’ Titlow’s coffee-cake,” 
she giggled gleefully. 


HE Bohannans were called “village 

simples.” The term by no means 
branded them as idiots. “They have 
faculties aplenty,” a village wit de- 
clared, “if they were only a mind to 
use them.” 

Bohannan was a tall, slatlike figure 
with scrimped shoulders and a peaked 
chin. His long white hair was soft 
and silky as a baby’s. He had lost his 
own teeth and usually carried his false 
ones in his pocket. His jaws had 
fallen in and gave to his face a Mother 
Goose expression of childishness. He 
had a habit of sucking his gums. 

Sally was small and spare. Her 
yellow-gray hair was wound in a tight 
little knot at the apex of her sloping 
head. She had never had money 
enough to afford a switch, even a sin- 
gle-coil switch. Her complexion was a 
parboiled pink. Her faded gray eyes 
watered continually. She wore spec- 
tacles with heavy pinchbeck rims. She 
was always taking them off to wipe 
her eyes. 

At middle age the pair had settled 
in Putnam Center. Bohannan drove 
the Fieldham passenger stage until he 
became absorbed in The Transcript one 
afternoon and drove it over the edge of 
Pansy Valley cut. When he was able 
to be out again, Abner Brown took 
compassion on him and employed him 
as clerk in the general stores. But 
Bohannan was an expensive charity. 
He would rather talk to a customer an 
hour than sell her a pound of tea; and 
when there were no customers to talk 
to, he communed with the apricot bar- 
rel. His capacity for apricots was 
alarming. He ate them at all times. 
When he had opportunity, he soaked 
them in water so they would swell; 
when he had not, he ate them dry. He 
was finally dismissed for sponging open 
letters with alcohol—so that Sally 
could get “fust call on the news,” as 
he innocently protested. 

After this discharge, the Bohannans 
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SOMETHING of the keen’ vision and 

ready sympathy of Mary Wilkins 

Freeman’s earlier work pervades this 

unusual story. With it is a fine quality 
all Mr. Jones’ own. 








lived from hand to mouth—or rather, 
from table to table. Their sustenance 
was of less concern than their shelter. 
What indulgent landlord in the village 
whose heart had not been wrung by 
Sally’s pathetic plea: 

“Oh, mis’ry me! Thar must be some 
mistake. The rent money can’t be due 
to-day. I aint able to pay you a 
blessed thing. Bohannan’s all mumped 
up with a lumbrago, an’ I gin the last 
shilling in the house fur mustard an’ 
vinegar to poultice ‘im. He’s so 
mis’able he ken scurcely keep from 
hollerin’ in his pains.” 

At this juncture Bohannan usually 
hollered. 

“O’ course, bein’ a perfessin’ Cong- 
gigation’list, I dassn’t blame you if 
you was to turn us out; though thar 
aint nothin’ between us an’ the poor- 
farm but a handful o’ sprouted perta- 
ties an’ my ’herited Paisley shawl, 
which was once wore by Gov’nor 
Adams’ lady an’ hez been lent all over 
the county fur bazaars. You ken hev 
the shawl—I’m told it’s wuth a hun- 
dred dollars; an’ who cares fur a poor 
old woman’s heart breakin’, that’s kep’ 
it in the Simmons family four genera- 
tions? W’y was I ever born into this 
vale o’ sorrers!” 

This jeremiad always saved the 
shawl and secured a liberal basket of 
provisions from their landlord’s wife; 
and before another month’s rent. was 
due, the Bohannans quietly moved on. 
But there came a time when they had 
exhausted all the rentable houses in the 
village. Their fortunes were at a very 
low ebb when, the deacons deciding to 
build a new chapel, kind-hearted 
Sophrina Lamson bought the old one, 
had it moved onto the rear of her lot 
and allowed the Bohannans to live in 
it in return for keeping her lawn in 
order and running her chores. 

This inaugurated a halcyon period 
for the “simples.” They breakfasted 
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on anticipation, dined with Mrs. Titlow 
or Deacon Daniels, and at four o’clock 
they joined each other on the highway 
to forage their supper at the post office 
and general stores. They proceeded 
in this wise: 


WHILE Bohannan played hide-and- 

seek with the apricot barrel, Sally 
inquired glibly for: her mail. She 
received an average of two letters a 
year: a Fieldham seamstress’ bill for 
her wedding dress, and a short note 
from her sister Betsy, who lived in 
West Medway, saying that she would 
not expect a visit from the Bohannans 
until next year, because a passel o’ his 
folks was camped down on her, or be- 
cause she was laid up with the 
megrims, or because there was small- 
pox in the neighborhood. 

After she had asked for her mail, 
Sally would sidle up to a basket of 
apples, sniff them and accidentally 
brush one of the largest onto the floor. 
“Lor!” she would exclaim, picking it 
up. “How akkard I be! What a 
mercy. it was only a leetle runt. It’s 
bruised so’t. I’m ashamed to put it back 
with all them big ones.” 

She then would take a generous bite 
from the apple and pucker her lips. 
“My sakes, but they’re sourer’n tunket, 
aint they! What kind do they be?” 

“Maiden Blush,” the clerk would 
perhaps reply. 

“Lor! Loony Mary, out to the poor- 
farm, *d know they warn’t Maiden 
Blush. Bohannan, come over here an’ 
taste these apples an’ see if they’re 
Maiden Blush. I don’t want ‘em 
unless they be.” 

Bohannan would stroll critically up, 
select a particularly large, juicy apple, 
bite into it and make a wry face. “This 
aint no Maiden Blush,” he would de- 
clare, shaking his head. “It’s bitter, 
bitter as gal. Y’know I allers like a 
choicy apple, Sally, meller but spright- 
ly. We couldn’t use more’n a bushel 
or so o’ these fur cookin’.” 

Sally then would cry triumphantly: 
“T told you they warn’t Maiden Blush. 
Bohannan says they aint, and he’s con- 
sid’able of a authority on apples.” 

“T should think he ought to. be!” 
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the clerk would mumble. “The old 
scoggins has sampled every variety that 
ever came into this store.” 

This would anger Bohannan. He’d 
make a few futile passes with his 
crooked cane, and his babylike face 
would color up in purplish anger. 
“Look here, young breeches!” he'd 
threaten. “Don’t you git on your opo- 
dildocs with me, or I'll beller y’ out to 
reey an’ take my custom somewhars 
else.” 

“Shet up, Bohannan,” Sally would 
interject; and she’d add pacifically: 
“Do you calculate you'll be hevin’ any 
Maiden Blush in rill soon?” 

“Yes’m,” the clerk would reply with 
guile, “in a day or so. You'd better 
wait.” 

Sally would look at her husband 
doubtfully. “I guess,” Bohannan would 
decide, “we'd bettertakea peck o’ these. 
I kinder feel a hankerin’ comin’ on 
fur apple-sass. We'll tote a few along 
in a poke fur supper, an’ you may send 
the rest out in the mornin’.” 

The clerk always found a bag that 
would not hold more than three at the 
most, and he always forgot to send out 
the rest in the morning. 


“NAIS’ TITLOW,” she confided one 

morning when she dropped in to 
wait for Bohannan, “my outside row’s 
‘most done. When I git it quilted, I’m 
goin’ to donate it to the Improvement 
S’ciety fur their bazaar. I was a-won- 
derin,’ Mis’ Tithow—thet beeautiful 
figgered taffeta o’ yours — Mattie 
Cobaugh tells me she’s turned it twice 
fur you, an’ I mind, myself, how you 
ketched the skirt in the meetin’-house 
door tother Sabbath an’ tore a scan’- 
lous big trappatch in it. It’d be ever 
so much pittier’n the slazy Chiny silk 
Mis’ Abner Brown is crazy to hev me 
use fur the border.” 

“You can take the dress,” said Mrs. 
Titlow pointedly; “but I’m saving all 
the rest of my things for the Freed- 
men’s barrel.” 

Sally went into a rhapsody. “Oh, 
Mis’ Titlow!” she cried. “Thar aint 
nothin’ else I could ever want, after 
thet lovely taffeta! The good Lord in 
heaven’ll reward your kindness, Mis’ 
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Titlow, an’ when I’m laid away, I’ll 
leave you my Paisley shawl.” 

With a similar promise of her heir- 
loom, Sally secured options on every 
partly worn silk dress in the village, 
finally honoring Miss Emily Haven’s 
black surah. The quilt, however, was 
her last piece of neighborhood sewing. 
Refore its border was completed, the 
fortunes of the Bohannans had begun 
their final decline. They had driven 
their gift-horse to death. The roof of 
the old chapel leaked, and Miss Lam- 
son could not see her way clear to 
repair it; Sally discovered dolefully 
that the Titlows were repeatedly finish- 
ing their dinner by eleven; the apricot 
barrel was banished to the storeroom, 
and Bohannan lamented how the new 
clerk in at Abner Brown’s kept all his 
display goods under mosquito netting. 

After a few days of hunger and a 
night or two of cold, the Bohannans 
“went on the town.” The selectmen, 
with relief funds already overdrawn 
on behalf of the sufferers from the 
breaking of Pansy Creek dam, reluc- 
tantly consigned them to the poor 
farm. A Democrat wagon was sent 
around after nightfall. Sally cried and 
“carried on;” but Bohannan did up his 
clothes in a worn sheet and climbed in 
without any objection. When Sally 
was at length prevailed on, she came 
out wrapped in her Paisley shawl and 
carrying her silk quilt over her arm. 
The charity boy, who had been dis- 
patched for them, had _ scarcely 
whipped up his horses, when she 


stopped crying and began to think. - 


Before they had passed a dozen houses, 
she plucked him by the sleeve. 

“Bub,” she commanded, “hold up a 
minute. I must git down an’ run in to 
my friend Mis’ Titlow’s. I left my 
fascinator hangin’ in her side entry last 
week, an’ I’m surer’n sartain I’ll need 
it; they tell me the rooms are dretful 
poorly het, up to the farm.” 

Sally knew that if she once got in 
to her friend, their plight would move 
Mrs. Titlow to immediate succor; but 
the boy wouldn’t stop. He had had 
his orders. She tried again, as they 
reached the top of the old Academy 
Hill road. There was a light in the 
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window of the Lane sisters’ cottage, 
which was the last outpost of the vil- 
lage. Sally had only a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the Lanes, but her need was 
desperate. 

“Boy!” she cried shrilly. “Young 
feller, stop this instant! Annie Lane’s 
got Bohannan’s crutches, the ones he 
used when the ’commodation run him 
down. I’ve got to go in an’ git ’em. 
He’s turr’ble feeble. He’s likely any 
time to hev a spell an’ need ’em.” 

The charity boy drove on. 

“Drat you, why wunt you stop!” 
Sally shrieked. Then suddenly she 
softened her tones to a_ wheedling 
cajolery: ‘Boy, I’ve got a half a dol- 
lar in my shawl, a half a dollar, 
wrapped away. I'll give it to you, all, 
ev'ry penny. You ken buy sech a lot 
o’ things with a half a dollar, boy: a 
pile o’ commies, an’ a thing-um-a-pop- 
per, an’ a poke o’ checkermints— 
please, oh please, why wunt y’ stop?” 

The boy shook his head. “I’m comin’ 
in town with a load of potatoes next 
week,” he said, “and I'll call for your 
crutches on the way home.” 

Sally sank back with a rattle of rage 
in her throat. She looked at her hus- 
band, but it was too dark for her to 
see his face. The wagon, skidding over 
the rutty road, threw them against each 
other. ‘“‘Bohannan,”’ she sobbed out, 
“you’re crazy as a coot an’ wuss’n 
doless, an’ look at what a come-up-ance 
you've brang us to!” 

The old man did not speak. The 
wagon gave a lurch and jounced ‘her 
toward him. She caught at his sleeve 
and shook him roughly. “Fur the 
Lud’s sakes, Bohannan,” she whim- 
pered, ‘say somethin’ to me. Aint you 
got any feelin’s like folks? What air 
you a-thinkin’ of ?” 

Bohannan’s frail arm hung flaccid in 
her grasp. She heard him suck his 
gums. In his own time he answered: 
“IT was a-wonderin’, Sally,” he said, 
“if they’d be servin’ apricots out to the 
farm. I kinder feel a hankerin’ fur 
‘em comin’ on.” 


ESPITE the kindness of the ma- 
tron, Sally’s first night was incon- 
solable ; but in the morning, as soon as 
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she began to get acquainted with the 
old lady paupers, she was more con- 
tent, None of them owned a Paisley 
shawl, and only one had a silk quilt. 
Sally immediately established her 
importance by beginning to piece a new 
quilt. She soon became so friendly 
with the old ladies that she would go to 
their rooms sometimes: when they were 
not there and take ribbons out of their 
tidies or bows out of their caps for 
her quilt. But the old ladies didn’t see 
very well and thought they had lost the 
ribbons or accused Loony Mary of 
stealing them. 


HE morning after his arrival, the 
matron, who had been told that 
Bohannan was, in poor-farm parlance, 
a “‘hen-hussy,” set him to peeling pota- 
toes. He peeled with such industry 
that when she came to put the pota- 
toes on to boil, he had peeled them all 
away. There were not enough for the 
Bohannans, let alone the twenty hun- 
gry paupers. He was much grieved. 
He said he had peeled potatoes all his 
life and that was the way he had 
always peeled them. The matron called 
him a lunkhead, gave him a smart box 
on the ear—and dished him an extra 
large saucer of prunes for his dinner. 
Next the superintendent tried him 
at washing down the corridors and the 
laundry with a hose. He applied him- 
self to this-task with such assiduity 
that he washed down Loony Mary, the 
imbecile pauper. After that, he was 
given up and consigned to the “infant 
class,” whose members sat all day and 
twiddled their thumbs. Bohannan fol- 
lowed this vocation successfully until, 
in a fatal moment, the charity boy 
smuggled him a parcel of apricots. As 
there were more “infants” than apri- 
cots, and the bedroom corridors were 
patrolled, he retired to a wind-swept 
veranda to consume his delicacy. He 
contracted pneumonia and died. 

Sally was not to be solaced. When 
her Putnam Center friends came out 
to the funeral, she wept alternately on 
their shoulders. “He was as crazy as 
a coot an’ ’most doless—but he was 
allers kind to me, Bohannan was. An’ 
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to think,” she sobbed, “thet Sarah Bo- 
hannan, baptized a Simmons, should 
hev to ride to her own husband’s 
fun’ral with only a print dress to her 
back!” 

While the brief service was being 
read, she looked at the crisp black bod- 
ices of her old acquaintances and 
thought how nice it would be if she 
could dignify her sorrow among the 
paupers with a suitable show of weeds. 
When she had clung to each mourner 
separately and kissed her good-by and 
wiped her poor, watery eyes, she asked 
Miss Lamson if she wouldn’t stop a 
moment after the others. 

“Mis’ Lamson,” she said, “I’ve 
asked you to linger on a minute an’ say 
good-by, private-like, as a person will 
ask their best friend to in a time o’ 
sorrer. You're lookin’ awful primlico 
to-day in thet tasty black silk. I was 
thinkin’—thet is, I was wonderin’ if 
you would consider it a impertnunce if 
I asked you whether Mattie Cobaugh 
made it up an’ if it was rill expensive. 
I dunno, if the price aint too upsoarin’ 
an’ thar is anythin’ left out o’ Bohan- 
nan’s estate, but mebbe I'll get me one 
made like it. I ken see ’bout how it 
would look, on you; you, allers was 
jes my size. Thet’s a dretful pitty 
style, Mis’ Lamson; but it'll" go out 
soon. It’s a morshial humiliation to 
me ’t I aint been able to go into mourn- 
in’ fur Bohannan.” 

Miss Lamson looked embarrassedly 
at Sally. Her conscience had never 
quite eased about her refusal to repair 
the old chapel roof. Perhaps now was 
a time to make amends. “W’y, Mis’ 
Bohannan,” she said, “I’d just as lives 
you'd have it as not. I’ve got the 
goods for another in my bureau drawer 
now. I'll have the dress sent out in 
the morning.” 

Sally fell on her neck with a shower 
of grateful tears. “Oh Mis’ Lamson,” 
she cried, “you’re the graciousest 
friend a poor desolate widder ever hed. 
I don’t know what I ken ever do to 
thank you. I ken only say the good 
Lord will reward you, an’ when I’m 
laid away I’ll leave you my Paisley 
shawl.” 


. 
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Doro the Demure 


SHE HAS WONDERFUL EYES; 


AND 


HER FRIENDS CALL HER’. EILERT 
LOVBORG, BECAUSE SHE IS SO IBSEN- 


ESQUE. 
By 


T was at a café on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, in Paris, one 
bright morn, in one bright 

May. The air was laden with the 

balmy perfume of a thousand flowers— 

and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know. We were quaffing absinthe, and 
criticising the passers-by, in the artless 

English language, 





AND NOW SHE'S MARRIED! 


A+ a a 


Dale 


All the flamboyant, flaming, flaring, 
fiaunting Frenchwomen immediately 
began to look ugly, vulgar and gaudy. 
The little American girl, even to our 
prejudiced eyes, seemed to monopolize 
all the graces, and— 

“Oh, I really couldn’t,” said little 
Miss Doro as I greeted her. “I’ve 

never even tasted ab- 





when who should ap- 
pear, in the seething 
midst’ of the Gallic 
picture, but little Ma- 
rie Doro of the mid- 





Next month Alan Dale will write 

about Marguerite Clark, heroirie 

of musical comedy, “ legitimate” 
and_photoplays. 


sinthe, and I’ve heard 
such dreadful things 
about it. Didn’t Al- 
fred de Musset die 
from it? If you don’t 
mind, I'll have a 





night .orbs. 
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little grenadine, or perhaps a sirop de 
grosetlle.” 

Why did I persist? 
allow the youth, the innocence, the 
grace and the simplicity of the girl to 
prevail? Was it another case of 
Mephistopheles and Marguerite? Who 
shall say? The point is that little Miss 
Doro sat at the table, and I ordered a 
glass of absinthe for her, and—she 
drank it. 

Doesn’t it sound like a movie. sce- 
nario? The sequel should be, of course, 
that she took the absinthe and became 
so infatuated with that most insidious 
beverage that she acquired the noxious 
habit and went down—down—down ; 
whilst I, the prey of a lifelong remorse, 
grew moody, miserable and morose. 
Easy is the descent of Avernus! You 
can almost see that flashed on the 
screen: “Easy is the descent of 
Avernus!” (The average movie pa- 
tron, of course, would prefer it in its 
original Latin.) 

However, it wasn’t like that at all. 
Unfortunately for scenario makers, 
after that event Miss Doro went stead- 
ily upward; her star twinkled persist- 
ently in the theatrical firmament ; plays 
were written for her, and everything 
that one nice girl could possibly desire 
came her way. Equally unfortunately 
for my story, Miss Doro’s mommer 
was with her at that particular moment, 
and the proprieties never suffered even 
the suspicion of a fracture. If it did 
happen that she made her first acquaint- 
ance with absinthe in my company, I 
feel no remorse, and my conscience is 
quite at ease. 

We all lived happily ever after. Isn’t 
it silly? 

As one of the most interesting people 
of the stage, Marie Doro might almost 
have headed my list. Oddly enough, 
she is much more interesting off than 
on the stage, though I am not attempt- 
ing to detract from her “histrionic 
powers,” and if I were, this little lady 
would back me up. I am quite con- 
vinced of that. Marie Doro is one of 
the few women on the stage who are 
not at all impressed with their own im- 
portance. And this is‘no pose. She 
will tell you that she can do many 


Why did I not. 
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things and nothing well, and into those 
midnight eyes will creep a look of pro- 
found melancholy that is singularly 
attractive. She has just the eyes in 
which “profound melancholy” lurks 
adorably, and—prosaically—she is so 
exceedingly nearsighted that, whenever 
she seems to be gazing intently into 
vacancy, you are perfectly convinced 
that she couldn’t even see vacancy with- 
out glasses—and she wont disfigure 
herself with those! 

Once she said to me—it was after I 
had lured her to absinthe: “I have 
had great chances, and they have eluded 
me. I shall never make good, and I’ 
know it. I shall leave the stage, and 
watch it from afar. You see, my ob- 
session is that I must do new things. 
Once I had my voice cultivated, and 
thought I was going to make a big hit 
in London, singing in ‘The Climax.’ 
But I didn’t. Everything went wrong, 
and I realized, as I have so often done, 
my own limitations. The trouble with 
me is that I crave stunts. That’s the 
word: stunts. One of my fondest 
dreams was to play in Paris, in French, 
which would be a* delightfully new 
sensation, but it has never happened. 
Then, you know, I write songs, and 
have had a great many of them ac- 
cepted. When I am hard-up, I sit down 
and compose a dreadfully popular song, 
and then [ sell it.” 

Marie Doro’s abiding charm is her 
spectacular humility, which is rather 
rare on the stage—just as it is rather 
rare off it. She is in the meager ranks 
of those who avoid talking of their 
“great hits” and their wonderful plans 
and their ineffable aspirations. An- 
other oddity about her is that she can 
be exquisitely silent. She can sit with 
you for an hour, and say nothing. You 
have to drag the words from her, and 
then she answers in monosyllables. The 
professional interviewer has a hard 
time of it with Marie Doro, for she 
has a horror of the banal, and that is 
what the professional interviewer loves 
more than anything. 

She has her own theories, and you 
can’t budge them. She is a student of 
psychology; and once get her on that 
subject, you are lost! Her idea is that 
































Photograph copyrighted, 1916, by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
Marie Doro—one of the few women on the stage, according to Alan Dale, who: are 
not impressed with their own importance. . . . . One of -her side-lines, it 
is interesting to note, is the writing of popular songs—‘‘dread- 
fully popular” songs, she herself calls them. 
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to be successful on the stage there must 
be an indefinable something between 
the actor and the audience. Can it be 
acquired? And what does it mean? 

“T wonder why it is that women who 
are so charming off the stage become 
sticks as soon as they get on it?’’ she 
asked me, and didn’t wait for my 
answer—which was lucky, as I hadn’t 
one handy. “What is the strange power 
that successful actors wield? I am 
always sorry for audiences when they 
have to endure me, but I do not love 
my audiences. I have tried to do so, 
and found it impossible. I try to please 
my manager, but I have no interest in 
my audience. I ought to retire.” . 

I don’t say that I place implicit con- 
fidence in everything that this intellec- 
tual little lady says, but I do say that 
it is all awfully entertaining. It is also 
extremely plausible, and even pictorial. 
For instance, all that spectacular talk 
about retiring is—delicious. Imagine a 
young woman with those eyes, retiring 
from the very spot where they register 
so gorgeously. 

She has starred so often that the 
stellar idea got on her nerves and made 
her irritable. (I suppose if she hadn’t 
starred, she would have been even more 
irritable !) 

“T never wanted to star,’ she told 
me—the clever little thing! “I just 
hated to see my name up. But it was 
necessary for business reasons. You 
see, managers are astute. They are 
not thinking of glorifying one particu- 
lar person. They put my name up 
as a star, because on the road, where 
they make their little profits, a name is 
demanded. The title. of the play 
doesn’t count, People want one actor 
or one actress. I realized this. You've 
roasted me very often, and you were 
right—perfeetly justified; and I in- 
variably saw your point of view.” 

Of course that is not a new senti- 
ment. 
thing to me and tried hard to conceal 
their perfectly natural resentment. 
But Miss Doro had none to conceal. 
She knew that she had been “found 
wanting,” and I don’t think she be- 
lieved it merely because I said 
so. (I can also show humility, you 


Many people have said the-same ~ 
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see.) However, in spite of threats or 
promises, Marie Doro did not. retire, 
and I was ungenerous enough to call 
her attention to that very obvious fact 
when I met her again. Of course, I 
did it in a nice way. When you have 
lured a girl to absinthe, you feel kind 
of responsible, as it were, and most 
anxious for her welfare. She simply 
told me that she had been absolutely 
sincere when she announced her retire- 
ment, but found that it couldn’t be. 

“T must earn my bread and butter,” 
she declared mournfully. ‘One has 
got to live, and to do so one must have 
the necessary money. Oh, how horrid 
money is! But one can’t get along 
without it.” A good many of Marie 
Doro’s friends call her Eilert Lovborg, 
because she is so Ibsenesque. She is 
introspective and analytical to a very 
remarkable degree, and the odd thing 
to me is that she has so frequently 
been cast for parts that” seemed as 
though they might have been written 
for her—without vitalizing them! 
When I read “The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne,” I said to myself: “Carlotta 
is Marie Doro.” The queer, mouselike, 
elfish ingénue suggested the little 
actress most convincingly. Evidently 
my view was shared by her “powers 
that be ;” the book was dramatized and 


‘the play produced under the title of 


“The Morals of Marcus,” with Marie 
Doro as Carlotta. 

It went alarmingly wrong. Although 
when you first saw the little actress in 
the part, you felt that the assignment 
was perfect, it was soon obvious that 
she was impossible. Miss Doro is so 
intelligent that she probably understood 


_ Carlotta just as well as did Mr. W. J. 


Locke. She could have reasoned logic- 
ally about the girl, and have chatted 
around her personality delightfully. 
But on the stage, Marie Doro could not 
get Carlotta over the footlights. -Per- 
haps the actresswasn’t old enough to 
be young on the stage. As we all know, 
few actresses can impersonate youth 
satisfactorily until it has eluded them. 
A girl of eighteen is usually best played 
by a woman of forty. Age is essential 
to the comprehension of youth.. That 
sounds like a paradox, but there are 



































Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
Marie Doro and Daniel Frohman. “‘ Look at that profile,”* cried Mr. Frohman during 
an exciting premiere about a year ago. “ That girl would be wonderful on 
the screen. I wonder who she is.” When he learned that it was 
Marie Doro, disguised by the darkness of the scene 
and a new coiffure, he nearly fainted. 
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many such paradoxes in the theater. 

Yet nobody could read Locke’s 
humorous story without thinking of 
Miss Doro, and she must have thought 
it herself—though she told me that she 
had never read a play that she wanted 
to act in! “I’ve read scores and scores 
of manuscripts,” she said, “and not 
one of them ever appealed to me. I’ve 
never been able to ‘see myself’ in any 
part. Most actors and actresses, when 
they read novels and plays, ‘see them- 
selves’ in certain characters. It is quite 
natural, isn’t it? I never do. I never 
realize my possibilities, because I 
have been driven to the conclusion that 
I have none.” 

I am bound to say that if I had been 
a theatrical manager I should have cast 
Marie Doro for Juliet. Can you 
imagine a more realistic Juliet, as far 
as looks go? But— 

“How you'd laugh if I said I wanted 
to play Juliet or Beatrice!” she said 
when [ archly suggested it to her one 
day. “I can just imagine your fiendish 
glee. Please remember—for future 
reference—that I’ve never said I 


wanted to play either of those réles. I 
am just as smart as you are, and you 


wont catch me there. Oh no! I refuse 
to deal with the question at all, and I 
think that is safest—don’t you? In 
New York I know I was dreadful in 
‘The Morals of Marcus.’ I froze up. 
I felt that I,couldn’t make an appeal to 
that audience. Yow see, I can’t endure 
New York, anyway. Outside of New 
York I was better, and we had a long 
and successful season.” - 

Naturally, with her love for “new 
stunts,” she took to pictures easily and 
gracefully, and I think I’m safe in say- 
ing that she will soon get enough of 
them. She will toy with them, smile 
upon them, perhaps “enthuse” over 
them for a time, and then she will 
decide that she can waste no more time 
on the pretty things. 

' Last “stunt” of all—a wedding ring! 
I can’t quite describe my feelings when 
I heard that “Eilert Lovborg’ had 
actually led a gentleman to the hyme- 
neal altar. It seemed so conven- 
tional. If she had asked for my 
corisent, I should have withheld it for 
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a long time on general principles, 
though I admit that I consider Elliott 
Dexter a remarkably lucky youth. 

I shall love to think of her darning 
his socks, as they sit ‘neath the lamp- 
light in some pretty little detached 
cottage near Forty-second Street. And 
the picture of her marketing each dewy 
morning, and making cheery, optimis- 
tic, yet psychological remarks to the 
butcher and the grocer, is surely alluring. 

Will she ever finish the play she once 
wrote, and nearly had accepted? Per- 
haps. Possibly this “new stunt” of 
marriage may be the stimulus. 

“Where is the new viewpoint?” she 
asked me once. “Where are the 
American playwrights? Think of all 
the brilliant novelties that the age has 
developed. Imagine all the wonders 
that the world is making known, and 
yet—the stage lags behind. The new 
things of life are left out of the reckon- 
ing. It is always the dear old subjects 
that the playwright harps on, and to me 
it is a mystery. I have ideas—I have 
always had them; and some day you 
may see them in play form. I have 
studied the stage so long, both here and 
abroad.” 

But I shall always remember that 
bright morn on the Boulevard des 
Italiens in Paris, when I introduced her 
to that pernicious greenish beverage 
that has wrecked so many lives (and 
hasn’t wrecked so many others). “I'll 
have a grenadine,” said she. “You'll 
have an absinthe,” said I. 

And it has all ended so happily— 
alas! Even I’m happy! One could 
almost use it as an advertisement for 
absinthe—success, honor and glory, 
emoluments, marriage—what more 
could one desire? Of course, I could 
have made,a much better story if I 
could have pointed a moral against both 
critic and actress. As I said before, 
it would have made a “movie,” which 
nowadays is something not to be 
sneezed at. Do you like happy end- 
ings? Possibly for the other” fellow 
you don’t, as they are inartistic ; but for 
yourself—well, you hope for them, at 
least. 

There is no interrogation mark to 
this story. 





New Costumes 


Seen on 


The Stage 


WORN BY ACTRESSES 
WHO MAKE INDIVID- 
UALITY IN DRESSING 
AN IMPORTANT PART 
OF THER: SUSINESS 


‘= JOSEPHINE, ap- 
pearing in “Town 
Topics,” clad in a 
skirt of midnight blue 
and white stripes 
(Pussy willow 
taffeta) with a bod- 
ice of white pussy- 
willow taffeta, the 
sleeves being of mar- 
quisette. The bodice 
is trimmed in blue to 
match that of the 
skirt. The hat is of 
blue corduroy with 
silver top. The shoes 
are white with blue 
heels. 


Photograph by White, New York 

















Photograph by Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, O. 


AN HALPERIN, in vaudeville, wearing a 
gown of white silk tulle, edged in silver rib- 
bon over a petticoat of Chantilly lace. The gown 
also has a pointed bodice of Chantilly lace. The 
overskirt is made in points, to represent a star. 























Photograph by White, New York 


IZZI HAJOS, in “Pom-Pom,” wearing an 
afternoon gown of white georgette crépe, 
trimmed with ermine and a white moiré-ribbon 
girdle. The bonnet is of soft white horsehair, 
piped with old blue and old blue streamers. 
The gown and hat were designed by Frances. 





Photograph by White, New York 


IZZI HAJOS, wearing an old-fashioned 

evening gown of peach-colored satin, in the 
second act of “Pom Pom.” The paniers are of 
the same colored satin interwoven with mauve. 
The petticoats are two shades of peach-colored 
chiffon trimmed with bowknots in pastel shades. 
Short puffed sleeves, trimmed with lace frills and 
hand-made roses, an ecru lace apron and fichu, 
and a girdle of two-toned blue, mauve and peach 
complete the frock. The quaint hat is matched 
as to colors with the gown and is trimmed with 
small flowers and streamers. 

The gown and hat were designed by Frances. 








A’ Complete Résumé of the Previous Installments 


““THE YEARS OF THE LOCUST” is the story of a man and a woman—Dirck 

Mead and Lorraine Roth—who marry, believing Lorraine’s bestial husband 
killed in a train-wreck. Then, on the eve of their departure for abroad, Lorraine 
receives a letter from Roth—in Detroit, far distant from the scene of his reported 
death. 

They flee. A Yankee detective, Ezra Belden, is at their heels, at London, at 
Paris, at Vienna, and thence into the Syrian Desert. There, a few short days ahead 
of Belden, their caravan is attacked by Bedouins, from whom they are saved by 
Halil, a holy man, whose helping spirit coniinues to follow them. 

Now they are on the Desert bound for Jerusalem. And unknown to them, 
Belden is following close behind, gradually closing up. 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT LOVE 
AND A GREAT ADVENTURE 


OF 


By Albert Piiyson Terhune 


““Money Makes the 


Author of ‘‘Dollars and Cents.’ Marriage Go,’’ etc. 








Always she found her- 
self eyeing furtively any 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


HE days 
drowsed on 














T pleasantly 


enough for a week or more. Dirck, 
secure in the belief that he and Lor- 
raine had shaken off pursuit by crossing 
the Desert, had lost the haunting dread 
that had goaded him across Europe, 
and was more like his old self again 
than Lorraine had seen him since he 
had learned that Aaron Roth still lived. 
Since his talk with her, wherein he had 
beaten down her resolve to leave him, 
his mind seemed cleared of worry, as 
air clears after a storm. He was “look- 
ing only forward,” as both had agreed 
they should. 

Lorraine tried with all her might to 
emulate his new care-freedom, not only 
outwardly but in her own heart. Her 
success was not signal. In vain she 
told herself over and over again that 
the chase was abandoned and that her 
gnawing conscience-pains were also 
things of the dead past. 








newcomer at the hotel. 
Always she regretted Dirck’s stubborn- 
ness in resuming his own name. AI- 
ways—and more and more poignantly 
—she felt the stirrings of the inward 
voice that denounced her as an out- 
law, a fallen woman—that voice, and 
the fate that must render her childless. 
And the anguish at times grew un- 
bearable. 

Halil’s words to her in the Garden 
of Gethsemane would not quit her 
memory. Impatiently she refuted them, 
telling herself daily that her present 
burden was wholly bearable and far 
more to be desired than the cross she 
had hurled down. But, somehow— 
especially in the long, hushed nights— 
she could not convince herself of it. 

She avoided Halil—even as she 
avoided conscience’s whisper—when- 
ever she could. This was no difficult 
feat, since he had crossed the. party’s 
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For an instant after the Stranger’s deep tones were hushed, none spoke or moved. Then, choking back a sob, 
As she went, she heard Helen 
1132 














Ps ies 


Lorraine rose unobserved from her chair and moved out of the radius of firelight and into the darkness beyond. 
Millicent giggle amusedly, 
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path but two or three times since they 
had reached Jerusalem. No _~ one 


seemed te know where he lodged. But. 


it was clear that he was everywhere 
welcome, even at the hotel, from which 
the average native guest was barred. 

The tourists did their sightseeing 
dutifully rather than with zest. They 
permitted their drago- 
man to rush them 
through the 
Mosque of 
Omar, the 
Jews’ Wail- 
ing Place, the 
thousand 
‘and one oth- 
er spots of 
note; to es- 
cort them to 
the Church of 
the Holy Sep- 
ulcher and 
to the Green 
Hill without 
the Damascus 
gate. They 
listened, ques- ~ 
tioned and 
tried indus- 
triously to 
thrill over all of 
the numerous 
places each of 
which was 
claimed as_ the 
site of some 
sacred event. 

But to Lor- 
raine, the truest pic- 
ture of the Holy City re- 
mained always that she had 
seen on the first moonlit night—solemn, 
calm, unreal. 

They drove to Bethlehem on Christ- 
mas Eve to witness the ecclesiastic pro- 
cession and to attend the midnight mass 
before the Grotto of the Na- 
tivity, a shrine in front of 
which stands ever the jar- 
ring and wholly necessary 
Turkish soldier, to prevent 
followers of the Prince of 





















with you,” 


mal 


“Tam ready to go back 


speaking hurriedly. “I 
will start back with you 
to-night— now. But I 
one condition: 


Mr. Mead is to know 





the thousands of moon-eyed European 
peasant-pilgrims who had tramped half- 
way across the world to worship at the 
Manger on Christmas Eve. And they 
stood on the housetops in the hour be- 
fore Christmas dawn to hear the chant 
of. the shepherds from the fields below 
Bethlehem. 


HEN, a few days later, Dirck pro- 
posed a short camping trip to 
the Jordan, the Dead Sea and a 
little way into the brown Land 
of Moab, beneath the 
slopes of Nebo. Tired 
of sightseeing, the 
rest gladly assented. 
And one morning 
at sunrise they 
set out. 

The camp 
equipage, 
with the 
muleteers 


she said, 


Peace from fighting in fa-  jothing about it. He 
natic rage at His birthplace. __ is not to be molested in 
They watched with wonder any way.” 

















and porters, had been sent on ahead, 
for the first night’s tents were to be 
pitched under the ruined tower that 
was once part of the walls of Jericho, 
and it was a long day’s ride. 

Saul and Helen rode off in the van 
on ewe-necked little wilderness ponies, 
with a groom to play propriety. Pro- 
fessor Venable followed, riding close 
beside Mrs. Millicent’s two-mule palan- 
quin. The dragoman was helping Lor- 
raine to mount her pony, and a groom 
was holding Dirck’s mount and Rae- 
gan’s. But neither Raegan nor Dirck 
had yet appeared from the hotel. 


Dirck had remained behind to settle’ 


his bill. And Raegan, for the past half- 
hour, had been missing. As Dirck 
folded and pocketed his receipt, in the 
manager’s office, Raegan strolled in, 
unconcernedly, and stood at his elbow, 
hands in pockets and smoking a villain- 
ously rank cigar, his eternal black derby 
hat pushed far back from his low fore- 
head. 

“All ready?” hailed Dirck. 

“Not quite,” was Raegan’s imper- 
turbable reply. 

“But we're off,” expostulated Dirck. 
“They’ve started, some of them. We 
ought to be under way by now, if we 
expect to get to the khan of the Good 
Samaritan by lunch.” 

“Um-hm,” stolidly agreed Raegan. 

“What’s the matter?’ questioned 
Dirck, perplexed. ; 

“Oh, lots of things,” said Raegan 
carelessly. “Come over here a sec- 
ond.” 

He sauntered out into the draughty 
and stone-flagged entrance hall, leaving 
Dirck to follow or not. Raegan caught 
sight of the gaudily appareled kawasse 
of the hotel and beckoned him to one 
corner. Dirck came up just as the 
kawasse strutted over. 

“Son,” said Raegan, eyeing the blite- 
and-gold personage with an air of ap- 
parent deference, “what do they call 
you?” 

“T am Imbarak, howaji,” was the 
kawasse’s answer as he swelled under 
Raegan’s deferential tone. 

“A grand upstanding name for a 
grand upstanding man,” blarneyed 
Raegan. 
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Imbarak showed his appreciation by 


forgetting momentarily his hardly- 
acquired English and replying in a 
copious flood of guttural and gratified 
Arabic. 

“He talks like a man in a cave,” 
growled Raegan to Dirck. ‘What’s he 
calling me?” 

“Nothing at all,” laughed Dirck. 
“He says: ‘May you dwell in Paradise 
with Ali the Fourth Khalif, the Lion 
of God.’” 

“Thanks!” grunted Raegan, not at 
all pleased. “But I’m not keen on play- 
ing a ‘Happy Family’ sketch with any 
lion. Bostock had a happy family like 
that—lion and lamb living together real 
loving-like. Only, the lamb had to be 
renewed on the sly every few days. 
Now, then—” 

“We really ought to be off, old chap,” 
protested Dirck, but Raegan had turned 
back to the glorious Imbarak. 

“Your chief job is to answer guests’ 
questions, aint it?’ he demanded. 

“Yes, howaji. And I—” 


“And do you ever answer ’em 
wrong.?” : 

“IT? Me?” exclaimed imbarak with 
dramatic fervor. “No! Not never, 
howaji!” 


“Would a tip of ten mejidie make 
you answer one question wrong? Just 
one trial-sized question?’ wheedled 
Raegan. 

Imbarak looked perplexed but non- 


committal. Raegan counted out two 
Turkish gold-pieces. Imbarak’s eyes 
glistened. 


“Alhanduiillah!” he gurgled. 

“Say, son!” snarled Raegan, drawing 
away his hand in whose palm shone 
the gold-pieces, “I’m going to ask Mr. 
Mead here what that fuzzy word 
means in English. If it means what I 
think it does, I’ve a good mind to—” 

“Oh, it only means ‘Praise to Allah, 
Lord of the Three Worlds,’” put in 
Dirck, impatiently. “Come on, Raegan. 
We're wasting time—” 

“Good,” said Raegan,  mollified. 
“Here’s the tip. Now, to earn it: if 
anyone asks you where our camping 
bunch has gone, just you say we're 
hitting the trail to Jaffa along the route 
of that dinky railroad you heathens are 
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_ trying to build. Say you 
were rubbering outside the 
Méads’ room and you heard 
‘em arranging to give us all 
the slip at Jaffa and take 
ship there, under another - 
name, for the Pirzus. Get 
me?” 

“Hold on, there!” cried 
Dirck. | “What ( rigmarole 
are you telling him? We’re 
not going to do any of those 
things. And we—” 

“If you was,” drawled 
Raegan, wearily, “would I 
be blowing good cash to 
make this human fireworks- 
performance say so? That’s 
all, Imbarak, my son,” he 
went on, dismissing the joy- 
ously wriggling kawasse. 
“Turn the trick’ neat, and 
when I get back maybe I’ll 
send another member of the 
gold-piece family to board 
with you.” 


AEGAN drew Dirck to ¢& 
one side, ignoring the 

latter’s protests and demands 
for an explanation. 

“Look here,” said Raegan, 
authoritatively, when the 
two had moved out of ear- 
reach from Imbarak, “I’ve 
got to talk to you plain. No 
offense. The minute I set 
eyes on you and the missus, out Bag- 
dad-way, I said to myself: ‘They’re 
beating it. They’re like me. They’re 
on the run.’” 

“Raegan !” 
ge a 

“Keep the hair under the hat, son,” 
counseled Raegan. “The rest of the 
crowd wasn’t on. But I’ve been up 
against the other side of the game too 
long not to be able to pick out a run- 
away after the once-over—maybe, be- 
cause I’ve been one myself more’n a 
few times. Now, I’m not asking what 
you two are hiding out from. And I 
don’t give a hoot in hell. (But I'll 
break the face of any swine who says 
your wife isn’t the whitest and straight- 
est dame that ever happened.) What I 


said Dirck, sharply, 
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~e- N  chugged 

laboriously out of the 

Jaffa roadstead, and out 

into the open Mediter- 

ranean. At the port rail, hand close- 

locked in hand,’ stood Dirck and 
Lorraine Mead. 


want to do is to help out. And that’s 
what I just done.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Dirck 
stiffly. “We are in no danger. It was 
not necessary to bribe the kawasse 
toa” 

“No, maybe not. But it would ’a’ 
been, before the day was out. For 
they’re due to find him before then.” 

“What are you talking about? Find 
Imbarak? . Who are ‘due to find 
him?” 

“No one’s due to find Imbarak. But 
some of the hotel folks will sure find 
the chap in my room.” 

“Who?” asked Dirck, in crass be- 
wilderment. 

“‘*Ezra Belden, New York City,’ is 
the trademark he slapped into the regis- 
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ter. Lanky cuss in shiny black diagonal 
hand-me-downs and a _ prune-blossom 
face and a daown-East brogue. Pet 
bull—I mean, private detective.” 
Dirck’s jaw dropped. 
“We—we got rid of him in Venice,” 


he babbled, all his old fears and the. 


fiercely impotent resentment against 
the man-hunt rushing back on him. 

“Yes,” assented Raegan. “But I 
guess it didn’t take. You're due to get 
rid of him again, in Jerusalem, if you 
play in any kind of luck. Maybe now 
you begin to get wise to my reason for 
feeding that dope to our cauliflower- 
brained friend Imbarak about your 
streaking it for Jaffa and over to 
Greece.” 

“[m—we're a 
obliged,” stuttered Dirck. 
don’t understand—” 

“T was settling my bill,” said Raegan, 
“a regular he-bill it was, too. The 
gentleman in the Bible who ‘fell among 
thieves’ must sure ’a’ picked out this 
hotel to do his falling. And I saw this 
Yankee person registering. He’d just 
come in by way of Damascus, accord- 
ing to his carpet-bag labels. He looked 
so like the breed of yaps I used to get 
fat off of before I was promoted, that 
I took time to size him up. You know 
the kind—fellers who used to be routed 
out at daybreak when they was kids 
back on the old farm, to page the pigs 
for breakfast and manicure the hosses 
and pump the cows and do other cun- 
ning stunts that gives ’em a general look 
no fifty years of city life can rub off.” 

“Belden,” Dirck was muttering. 
“Ezra Belden. He—” 

“T was just framing up a scheme to 
tackle him and see if maybe I could 
interest him in buying some stock in a 
Dead Sea summer-resort company or a 
River Jordan gold mine,” pursued Rae- 
gan, “when he unfolds himself like a 
jack-knife from over the table where 
he’s been registering, and the left lapel 
of his coat flaps back a second. And I 
saw the badge. Since I’ve been on the 
run, I’m leary of folks with badges. 
So I sidles up to him and says, out of 
the corner of my mouth: ‘Who’s the 
fall guy? I’m trailing one myself, for 
the ’Frisco Central Office. Maybe it’s 


thousand __ times 
“But I still 
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the same. Who’s yours?’ He tells me 
it’s a Mr. and Mrs. Dirck Mead, and 
that he’s just spotted their names on 
the register. And he’d clued ’em all the 
way from France, but lost the trail for 
a spell in Italy, and now he’s caught up 
at last.” 

“How did he ever trace us across the 
Desert, I wonder?” mused Dirck miser- 
ably. 

“He didn’t say. I was cold-sweating, 
for you folks was due any minute to 
come down into the hall from your 
rooms. So [I just nudges him and whis- 
pers: ‘Slip up to my room, quick. I 
can do a lot for you on this.’ And I 
sure done it,” reflected Raegan, with 
modest pride. “I let him go into the 
room ahead of me. And then I gave 
him the knee in the small of the back. 
And as he stumbles over I handed him 
the good old Sans Souci haymaker on 
the jaw. That’s all there was to that 
scrap. When he come to, he was tied 
up with sheets and things, on my bed, 
with about half a pillow-case stuffed 
into his mouth. And there he’ll stay 
for a spell. For I locked the door and 
I tipped the heathen that does the 
rooms not to go near there all day. I 
just wanted to let you know before we 
joined the missus. Gee, this has been 
a rotten day for us, so far. Just one of 
those days nobody wants. Now come 
on’—starting for the steps and fore- 
stalling Dirck’s eagerly voluble thanks. 
“We're a-keeping her waiting.” 

Dirck, still breathing heartfelt thanks 
to the suddenly deaf little tough, fol- 
lowed in his wake. 

“Sorry to ’a’ made you set around 
for us like this, Mrs. Mead,” said 
Raegan, as he scrambled into the sad- 
dle. “It was all my fault. I made a 
kick on my bill. The manager pre- 
tended all at once he’d forgot his Eng- 
lish. And I had to ring in Mead here 
to spiel to him in French. Aint sore, 
are you, for us keeping you waiting 
so?” 

“Of course not,” said. Lorraine. 
“Did you settle the bill to your satis- 
faction, at last?” 

“Did anybody ever settle a bill to 
anybody’s satisfaction except maybe 
the man’s who made out the measly 
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thing?” replied Raegan. “By the way, 
I’ve got some news for you. I saw 
Haiil last night, and I asked him 
wouldn’t he go with us on this joy-jog. 
He said he was going to the Jordan 
region and maybe he’d look in on us at 
camp.” 

Not observing her little frown of ap- 
prehension, Raegan meandered on, 
keeping his horse abreast of Lorraine’s, 
until Dirck called to him and he 
dropped back, Dirck having sent the 
dragoman forward to ride with Mrs. 
Mead. 


"THEY were skirting the hillside foot 

below Bethany. <A _ cluster of 
lepers, quartered in the foul colony of 
mixed pest-huts just beyond, had caught 
sight of the tourists and had come run- 
ning down the barren slopes to inter- 
cept them. The unfortunates ran stiff- 
legged, and the exertion made them 
wheeze raucously. Massing at the 
roadside, they screwed up their already 
distorted faces into expressions of 
cringing supplication and stretched out 
scarred hands or stumps of hands and 
croaked in ghastly chorus: 

“Abras! Abras! Baksheesh!” 

“Imshi!” yelled the dragoman, threat- 
ening them with his quirt and at the 
same time tossing them one or two 
copper metalik. “Imshi, abras!” 

“What’s he say?” asked Raegan, who 
was never content to let any phrase go 
untranslated: “What’s ‘abras’ mean?” 

“Tt means ‘leper,’ ” explained Dirck. 
“The lepers aren’t allowed inside the 
city limits, and the law makes them 
warn all passers-by with the cry of 
‘Leper!’ or ‘Unclean!’ He said, ‘Jmshi, 
abras!’ and that means ‘Lepers, be- 

one!’ ” 

“Well, they be-went, all right,” com- 
mented Raegan, looking back at the 
luckless creatures as they crawled up 
the hill. “Now what did you call me 
back for? If it was to hang any more 
silly thanks on me for what little I did, 
why—” 

“T wont try to thank you, old man, 
if you don’t want me to,’ answered 
Dirck, understanding the other’s odd 
difidence and humoring it. “But I 


want to ask what’s the next move?” 
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“Next move?’ echoed Raegan, 
puzzled. : 
“Yes—for us all. For you as well 
as for Mrs. Mead and me. That de- 

tective wont stay tied up forever.” 

“No such luck. But if things work’ 
out right, he'll ask questions that'll 
send him skyhooting down to Jaffa and 
over to Greece. So you'll have time to 
look around.” 

“But how about you? Don’t you 
know that in doing us this great kind- 
ness you’ve made yourself liable to 
arrest for assault, when you get back 
to Jerusalem? He will probably lodge 
a complaint against you at the Serail or 
at the barracks before he starts for 
Jaffa.” 

“I know. But it wont bother me. 
I’m not going back to Jerusalem. In 
a day or so I’m going to hit out for 
Jaffa or Beirut and begin the run 
again.” 

“Just for helping us!” exclaimed 
Dirck, remorsefully. “But for that, 
you'd be safe and—” 

“Safe nothing!” mocked Raegan. 
“That hasn’t anything to do with my 
clearing out. I’d planned to, as soon 
as I saw Belden. For if they could 
track you folks across the Desert, it’s 
a cinch they could track me too. I 
must be jogging. I’d hate to be laid 
by the heels in one of those hell-holes 
they call a Syrian jail, while I was 
waiting to be extradited. Once on the 
move, I can dodge the best of ’em.” 

“You seem pretty sure.” 

“Sure? It’s like stealing flies from 
a blind spider. Not that I’m knocking 
the cops at large. They’re all right. 
But they are pudding to dodge, if a 
feller knows which way to duck. Do— 
do you folks know which way?” 

He asked the question almost shyly, : 
glancing sideways in a furtive fashion 
at Mead as he spoke. They were on 
the winding Roman road by this time, 
dropping lower and lower from the 
mountains around about Jerusalem into 
the rich valley of the Jordan. 

“T asked,” went on Raegan, in 
shamefaced hesitance, “because you 
don’t either of you look like you was 
brought up to do any dodging. If 
there’re pointers I could give you—?” 
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“Thanks, old man,” said Dirck, 
touched. “But there seems nothing for 
us but to go on and to keep on going. 
Since you’ve been so white about all 
this,” he added reluctantly, “it’s only 
fair to tell you what we are running 
away from and why. You see, we—” 

“T see you’re thinking it’s up to you 
to spill out some inf’mation that’s no 
concern of mine,” was the quick inter- 
ruption. “And I don’t want to hear it. 
Lord, son, d’ye s’pose I’ve been in the 
game so long without learning to smell a 
crook five miles off? Where I hang out 
you’ve got to learn to size folks up or 
you're apt to get jolted off the map. 
You two couldn’t be crooks if you tried 
with both hands. You’re just poor, 
scared babes in the woods that haven’t 
a single redeeming sin to your backs. 
You’ve got in bad, somehow, by a fool 
play you’ve made innocent-like. And 
you're scared stiff.” 

OWease 

“You're square, right down to the 
ground. And as for the missus, she’s 
one of the women God made. I kind 
of feel like I was in church when I’m 
with her. No offense,” he ended, half- 
timidly. 

Dirck stretched out his arm in 
silence, and the two men’s hands 
gripped, tight and briefly. Then both 
riders began to cover their embarrass- 
ment, man-like, by talking fast and 
with needless vehemence, on wholly 
unimportant topics. 


So: presently, they came to a tumble- 

down rectangle of stone that stood 
almost flush with the road. A ruined 
khan, only a few hundred years old at 
most, yet confidently reputed to be the 
identical inn to which in New Testa-* 
ment days the Good Samaritan bore 
the wounded man who “journeying 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among 
thieves.” 

And here, at the khan of the Good 
Samaritan, they found the rest of the 
party awaiting them for lunch. Here 
too, listening with kindly patience to a 
long-winded philological disquisition 
from Professor Venable, was the 
Stranger. 

At sight of him, Lorraine flushed, 
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and then went white. As though by 
chance, his gaze met hers. And she 
knew by intuition that he read her to 
the very depths of her sick soul. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


= NYBODY know what day 
\ it is?” 
It was Raegan who broke a 


half-drowsy silence that had settled 
over the tourists grouped about the 
camp-fire. The night was cool—their 
first night out from Jerusalem. The 
tents were pitched on the plain of 
Jericho, with the Tower behind them. 

In the central space before the line 
of six tents crackled a mighty fire of 
Jordan driftwood. The several Ameri- 
cans were in deck-chairs or on rugs 
around the blaze, whither they had been 
drawn by the heat and light after their 
nightfall meal in the dining-tent. 

Now, replete with much food, com- 
fortably weary with much open-air 
exercise, held by the hypnosis of a 
bright wood-fire, they lounged con- 
tentedly, blinking catlike into the flames 
—at rest, and for the most part silent. 

Lorraine, in a chaise longue, leaned 
back in weary physical comfort, Dirck 
on a sea-rug at her feet. Mrs. Milli- 
cent had gone to bed with a toothache. 
Professor Venable, on a camp-stool, 
was alternately yawning and jotting 
down notes in his diary. Saul and 
Helen shared the same sea-rug and, by 
weirdly unnatural attitudes, sought to 
mask from the others the fact that they 
were holding hands behind the shelter 
of a spare cushion. 

Raegan sprawled on his stomach, 
elbows akimbo, chin propped on cupped 
hands, the eternal malodorous cigar in 
one corner of his mouth, his little keen 
eyes fixed unwinkingly upon the 
flames, his precious derby hat, as ever, 
pushed well off his shallow forehead. 
On the far side of the fire sat the 
Stranger, lithely graceful in a cross- 
legged pose that no grown man west of 
Suez could have assumed without awk- 
wardness. The flickering light played 
lovingly athwart his bronzed face and 
reflected golden gleams from his eyes. 
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At a lesser fire, a hundred feet away, 
were gathered the servants and mule- 
teers, near the line of rope-picketed 
horses and mules. With this second 
group were several night watchmen 
from the near-by mud village. And, a 
little aloof, reclined a _ weasel-faced 
Bedouin from a Moab tribe. 

Watchmen and Bedouin alike were 
very needful members of the camp, 
though wholly useless in the roles for 
which they were ostensibly cast. The 

-villagers had been hired, at a few 
piastres each, to serve for the night as 
watchers of the tents—this, regardless 
of the fact that one or two of them 
were already asleep and that the rest 
would be in dreamland as soon as the 
fire should begin to die down. 

It is the custom in tourist camps to 
hire such watchers from the nearest 
village. Their presence and the money 
paid them—one of them is usually the 
village Sheik—insures the camp from 
night robbery at the hands of their 
fellow villagers. It is a matter of local 
honor—and tribute. 

The Bedouin had been engaged for 


the trip at an absurdly large sum, nom- 
inally as guide to a region where no 


guide was needed. He did no work; 
he did no guiding; he ate ravenously; 
he delayed the progress of the journey 
at least four times a day by halting 
and spreading his prayer-rug and 
spending from ten minutes to half an 
hour in elaborate orisons, his face to- 
ward Mecca. Yet he was needed, for 
the fact that he was with the travelers 
was proof to all the neighboring ma- 
rauders of his own race that the party 
had paid full tribute for the privilege of 
journeying safely through unpoliced 
and Bedouin-scourged regions. 


“ ANYBODY know what day it is?” 
repeated Raegan. 

Professor Venable glanced at the 
page-caption of the diary in which he 
was scrawling. 

“Tt is December thirty-first,” he said; 
et nd 

“Out here it is, maybe,’ answered 
Raegan, “but back in God’s country it 
aint. Back there, it’s New Year’s 
Eve.” ; 
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“New Year’s Eve,” echoed Dirck, 
dreamily. “At home just now the 
crowds are beginning to gather at the 
places where the fun will start. And 
the theaters are crowded with people 
in evening dress. And at the restau- 
rant the waiters are working like mad 
to get the tables ready—” 

“And out in the restaurant kitchens,” 
put in Raegan, “they’re hustling like a 
one-armed paper-hanger that’s got 
hives. And they’re pasting vintage 
wine-labels on California fizz —the 
souses wont know the difference at 
four A. M.—and framing up a line of 
food they wouldn’t dare serve to a 
drunken ’longshoreman any other night. 
And over in one corner the capt’n is 
rehearsing the new waiters in the 
‘bums’ rush’ to get rid of cheap guys 
who’ve imbibed too lively and can’t 
pay for more. And, outside, the crowd 
is milling and heaving along Times 
Square, and the fellers with the ticklers 
and horns and rattlers and confetti are 
doing a land-office business. And so 
are the ‘dips’—leathering the mob right 
and left so painlessly that nobody’ll get 
wise till they try to pay for something. 

“And you was dead right, Mead, 
about the folks in evening harness at 
the theater. Some parade! Men all 
in open-faced suits with tombstone 
fronts and women in—in clothes that’s 
almost as gorgeous as they’re infre- 
quent. Those New York after-theater 
women sure do know how to dress. It 
seems a pity they don’t use their knowl- 
edge more liberal-like. They’re—” 

“You seem to know the New Year’s 
Eve restaurant scenes by heart,” hur- 
riedly interrupted Saul, trying to guard 
Helen’s innocence against the drift of 
Rabelaisianism into which Raegan’s 
rhapsody seemed to be drifting. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” countered Rae- 
gan. “Didn’t I work in one of ’em for 
a year? Mightn’t I be working there 
yet if I hadn’t worked it too hard? The 
Boss said to me’ one day that I’d have to 
get out or go to jail. I don’t let any 
man—boss or no boss—talk to me like 
that. So I quit. That was ten years 
back. I’d ’a’ been a rich man by now. 
But we was speaking about those 
women—” 
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“Back at college,” Saul blocked him, 
“on New Year’s Eve, we used to have 
the Junior Ball, in the Library. The 
place was all hung in evergreens. And 
one year—I was a freshman—some of 
us sneaked up into the library belfry 
and got to ringing the big bell there. It 
was so loud the dancers couldn’t hear 
the orchestra and they had to stop 
dancing. And down in the town the 
fire company heard it and they thought 
there must be a fire up at the college. 
And they came up, on a run. And we 
threw flour down on their heads, 
and—” 

“Saturday night at the Y. M.C. A.!” 
groaned Raegan under his breath. 
“Four loud but refined cheers for the 
village cut-up!” 

Saul half caught the words, and a hot 
rejoinder was on his lips, when the 
Stranger’s low voice broke in: 

“On the eve and on the day of the 
New Year, in Bethlehem, the children 
go trooping through the hillside streets, 
singing. When they come to any house 
where lives a child whose parents have 
named him Asa, they leave pretty gifts 
at his door and pray that his life may be 
happy. Asa—or Issa—is Arabic for 
‘Jesus.’ The children of Bethlehem are 
the fairest in all the world, it is said. 
The Syrian Christians believe it is in 
recompense for the death of the Inno- 
cents in Herod’s time. They—” 

“Oh, Halil!” interrupted Helen, not 
at all interested. “That Bedouin over 
there at the servants’ fire is starting to 
tell a story. I know, from the way 
they’re all looking at him. Wont you 
please translate it for us, as he goes 
along? It'll be such fun! These 
Oriental stories are so terribly amus- 
ing.” 

"Gosh!" growled Raegan under his 
breath. “If she’d heard some of ’em 
that J’ve heard—” 

Halil, in no way affronted by the 
girl’s rudeness, began to translate, sen- 
tence by sentence, the tale the Bedouin 
was intoning so loudly and tonelessly. 
And the story ran thus: 

“Now it came to pass that Sidi 
Naami, the Wali, slept in the upper 
chamber of his broad house, in Jeru- 
salem the Walled City. 
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“And as he slept he saw in a vision 
the Judgment Seat of Allah the Most 
High. And upon the Throne sat Allah - 
the Most High, and before Him in 
reverence stood As-Rael, the Angel of 
Death. 

“And Allah the Most High spake 
unto As-Rael, the Angel of Death, say- - 
ing: 

““Take up now thy sword and go 
forth and smite Sidi Naami, the Wali’ 

“And Sidi Naami, in fright, awoke 
from his vision while the Most High 
was yet speaking. 

“And Sidi Naami stayed not to set 
his house in order, but cast his garment 
over his head and fled forth from Jeru- 
salem. 

“Northward he fled, staying not in all 
the plain. And because the feet of him 
who flees from death are as the feet of 
the East Wind, so Sidi Naami came to 
the gate of Damas-esch-chem upon the 
evening of the sixth day. 

“And his heart was rejoiced. For, 
ever as he fled, he had looked backward 
over his shoulder. And never had he 
seen the Death Angel pursuing—so 
that at last he deemed he had outrun 
Destiny and the decree of the Most 
High. 

“And as he came unto the gate of 
Damas-esch-chem, behold! in the gate- 
way stood Az-Rael, the Angel of Death. 
And in his hand shone his sword. 

“And Az-Rael, the Angel of Death, 
lifted up his voice and spake unto Sidi 
Naami, saying: 

“Tt is well, O Sidi Naami, the 
Wali, that you are*come hither. For 
Allah the Most High bade me smite 
thee at this place and at this hour’ 
And Az-Rael smote Sidi Naami. 

“Thus, O my brethren, do we learn, 
from the tale of Sidi Naami, the Wali, 
that no mortal may outstrip Destiny 
nor flee far enough or fast enough to 
hide from the justice of Allah.” 


FOR an instant after the Stranger’s 

deep tones were hushed, none 
spoke or moved. Then, choking back 
a sob, Lorraine rose unobserved from 
her chair and moved out of the radius 
of firelight and into the darkness be- 
yond. As she went she heard Helen 
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Millicent giggle amusedly, and then her 
voice: 

“Oh, thank you so much, Halil. 
Wasn’t it a cute little story, though? 
Imagine that silly man thinking he was 
running away and then finding he had 
done the very worst thing! If he’d just 
been brave enough to stay where he 
was in the first place, no harm would 
have come to him at all.” 

Lorraine, safe outside the firelight, 
checked her own precipitate retreat. 
The fluff-brained girl’s giggled words 
sang themselves into her ears: “Jf 
he’d just been brave enough to stay 
where he was in the first place, no harm 
would have come to him at all.” 

The old fable’s every syllable had 
fallen like vitriol-drops upon Lorraine’s 
bare, raw soul. And in it she read her 
own story. Yes, and Dirck had also 
taken to himself the inner meaning of 
it, for she had seen his hands clench 
convulsively as he lay there on the rug 
at her feet. He too was suffering, she 
knew, suffering as they must both con- 
tinue to suffer, forever, so long as this 
sin of hers could lie between them and 
peace. 

A muleteer, barefoot, furtive as a 
rat, slunk past her in the dark, on the 
way from the camp to the village. 
Lorraine had heard Professor Venable 
speak to the same man that day in 
French and had heard him answer. So 
now she hailed him in French, bidding 
him go to the camp-fire and without 
letting the others hear, ask Halil to 
come to her. 

The muleteer hesitated. Even the 
quarter-mejidie she laid in his palm did 
not lessen his reluctance. He stam- 
mered : 

“But, Sit, Halil is a khaddees—a 
man of God. He would not—” 

A gleam from the firelight touched 
the woman’s face. At sight of its 
haggard misery, his tone changed 
abruptly : 

“At once, Sit,’ he promised, and 
was gone. 

A minute later, the Stranger stood 
before her, his white robes faintly 
luminous from the distant glow of the 
blaze, his great eyes bent upon her in 
tender pity. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


. E—the man—gave you my mes- 

H sage?” asked Lorraine, lamely. 

“Yes,” returned _ the 

Stranger. “He told me. I was wait- 
ing.” 

“You knew—?” 

“IT hoped. And—yes, I knew.” 

“It was that horrible story—” she 
began. 

“No,” he corrected her, gently; “it 
was yourself. The story was but one 
light breath in the whirlwind.” 

“You have conquered,” she said, re- 
sentfully, “if that is any satisfaction 
to you. I am going to—” 

“No,” again came the gentle correc- 
tion. “It is you who have conquered. 
It is the best in you. It is the real 
woman, the true, gallant woman that 
you have so weakly sought to destroy 
and that was too strong, too immortal, 
to die.” 

“I—I don’t understand you—” she 
murmured, confused. “I don’t under- 
stand myself. The only thing I know 
is that all at once just now—I felt I 
couldn’t go on with it—that I must do 
as you wished—” 

“My child,” he soothed her, “it was 
not sudden. Nothing in the heart or 
its soul is sudden. All is the work of 
long preparing by the events which 
God ordains. When the flower bursts 
into bloom in one night, do we say the 
miracle of bloom is sudden? Do we 
not remember that it began months be- 
fore, when the rich brown earth was 
broken up and the seed was planted 
and matured and when the sunlight 
and the summer rain lured it into life? 
So it is with you, Daughter. It is not 
sudden, this resolve of yours, this 
triumph of soul over self, of divine 
womanhood over rebellion and craven 
fear.” 

“T will do whatever you say,” she 
answered, meekly, the resentment gone 
and in its place the longing of a fright- 
ened child to be guided aright. “[’Il— 
I'll go back—back to Aaron Roth. I 
—I promise!” 

Through the gloom she could see a 
light as of a great joy on the sorrowful 
face of the Stranger, and quite without 
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conscious volition, there came into her 
memory the fragment of a _ text: 
“There is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth—” 

“Oh, who are you?” she cried in 
awed wonder. 

“A wanderer,” he said, “as you have 
been a wanderer. But you are going 
home, and to all that makes home, 
while I must still wander, alone— 
always alone. It is a brave, a beautiful 
thing you have promised me, my child,” 
he went on, the tinge of sadness in his 
deep voice changing again to rejoicing. 
‘And you shall not be without reward. 
That is my promise in return for yours. 
You will remember it, soon, and you 
will understand. And then you will 
know that the reward would have been 
incomplete unless first you had purified 
your soul by this sacrifice. God will 
‘restore to you the years that the locust 
hath eaten.’ ” 

She scarce heard him. Already her 
mind was busy, full of plans for carry- 
ing out the renunciation to which she 
had pledged herself. 

“T can’t tell Dirck,” she mused aloud. 
“I can’t. I can be strong if I am left 
to myself. But I can’t hold out against 
him if he begs me to stay. I can’t! I 
know I can’t. Oh, I love him—I love 
him so! This will break his heart.” 

She was sobbing, hopelessly, uncon- 
trollably. And she clung to the 
Stranger’s white robe in panic terror. 
Lovingly as a father, he comforted 
her. 

“Oh, my little child,” he whispered, 
“my poor frightened little child, crying 
in the dark! It is dark only because 
your eyes are still closed. You are 
frightened only because you cannot see 
what. lies ahead. God has carried you 
far and safely. Can you not trust Him 
to be with you for what is left of the 
journey? The thorns were ordained 
for the first portion of your road. The 
rest of the way shall be smooth and 
very beautiful. Self—alone—barred 
your way to peace. And now you have 
overcome self. The road is clear.” 

“The road to what?” she wept. “To 
a life that is worse than hell, to a hus- 
band that is worse than the beasts that 
perish, to a loss of everything that made 
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life golden? Oh, don’t be afraid; I’m 
going through with it, as I promised 
you I would. But I am doing it with 
my eyes open, knowing what is ahead 
of me. Perhaps if 1 were a better 
woman I could take some comfort in 
the peace you say I am to have—the 
peace that is supposed to come from 
duty done. But I am too mortal to 
know that peace—to realize anything 
except that I am leaving paradise for 
torture—and the dear husband I adore, 
for the man I loathe. Let me be honest 
with myself and not expect any ‘re- 
ward.’ For there can be no reward that 
will mean anything to me or that will 
lighten the agony of it all. And now 
tell me: how am I to go back without 
Dirck’s preventing me? For he will 
try to prevent it.” 

“There is always a way,” counseled 
the Stranger. “Do not be afraid. 
Whatever other paths may be choked, 
the path to duty always lies open.” 


’ 


OWN the road—it would be called 
a rough footpath anywhere else— 

leading from the direction of Jerusalem, 
came the pad and click of horse-hoofs. 
Lorraine and the Stranger were stand- 
ing at the path’s edge. Instinctively 
they drew back into the denser 
shadows. 

Silhouetted against the sky-line and 
coming forward at a jog-trot, Lorraine 
could see the figures of two riders. One 
horseman was in native garb; the other 
—long and lank and bony—wore an 
American-made suit and a derby. 

The native was riding a few yards 
in advance. At sight of the camp-fire, 
he drew rein. 

“There’s the camp, howaji,’ he re- 
ported, in the unmistakable whine of a 
Jerusalem guide. “Rest here while I 
ride ahead and announce us.” 

“Announce us?” came the answer, 
drawled contemptuously and _ right 
nasally. “What for? We aint goin’ 
to a Presidential reception, are we? 
Come ahead.” 

“But it’s a private camp, howaji,” 
protested the guide. “It is not etiquette 
to break in’on such without announc- 
ing.” 

“Etiquette be golswizzled!” pooh- 
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poohed the other. “I’m here, in a way, 
as a rep’sentative of Uncle Sam, and 
I’m not goin’ to have any folks there 
scared away by hearin’ you go and bawl 
out to ’em, ‘Ezra Belden, Esquire, of 
the U. S. A. is a-comin’!’ We'll go 
right on together, “Mister Syrian, if you 
please. Uncle Sam’s way is best.” 

“But,” pleaded the guide, “your 
Uncle Samuel—on whom be peace, and 
may he live to become the father of an 
hundred sons!—is far distant. And his 
ways are not our ways, howaji. Here 
it is custom to—” 

“Oh, all right, all right,’ growled 
Belden resignedly. “If it’s one more of 
this fool land’s fool customs, go ahead 
and make your announcement. But 
don’t mention my name and don’t speak 
loud enough for anyone but the boss 
of the camp to hear. There’s a couple 
yonder that has been sprintin’ ahead 
every time I got within hailing distance 
of ’em, for the best part of three 
months. And I don’t want ’em startin’ 
off again now.” 

“Shall I say we crave night’s lodg- 
ing?” suggested the guide. 

“Nope. Get the boss off to one side 
—whoever he happens to be—and ask 
him if a Mr. and Mrs. Dirck Mead 
(or maybe she'll call herself ‘Mrs. 
Roth’) is still with him. Then if he 
says yes, give me a whistle and I'll 
~tide in. Chase now; it’s gettin’ late.” 

The guide rode on. Lorraine glanced 
around for thé Stranger. He had dis- 
appeared. And to her memory came 
his words: “The way will be cleared 
for you as you advance toward tt.” She 
took a swift step forward. 

“Hello!” cried Belden, nervously, as 
her figure glided, ghost-like, into the 
road beside him. ‘“Who’s there?” 

“You are a detective,” she said, di- 
rectly; “and you are looking for Lor- 
raine Mead?” 

“Been listenin’, hey?’ he queried. 
“Well, I s’pose that means I got to ride 
ahead before you can go warnin’ her.” 

“Wait,” she ordered, as he gathered 
up his reins. “I am Mrs. Mead.” 

“Go on! Ye aint?” he sputtered. 
“Well, a sweet chase you two’s been 
leadin’ me, ma’am—if—if it’s reely 
you,” he added with quick suspicion. 


“It is I,” she told him. ‘You fol- 
lowed us to Venice, to the Hotel Danieli 
there. We escaped, and—” 

“And I had the Old Harry’s own 
time findin’ where you’d went to. And 
now that I’ve ackshually caught you—” 

“IT am ready to go back with you,” 
she said, speaking hurriedly. “I will 
start back with you to-night—now. But 
I make one condition: Mr. Mead is 
to know nothing about it. He is not to 
be molested in any way: I will write 
to him from Jerusalem. I shall tell 
him in my note that I have decided to 
go back to Chicago and that he must 
not try to follow me. That is all I shall 
tell him. It is more merciful so.” 

“But, ma’am—” 

“But before I stir one step, you must 
give me your oath that he shall not be 
harmed—that the case against him 
shall be dropped. And that you will 
travel fast enough to keep him from 
overtaking us. Unless you pledge your- 
self to all that, I refuse to go. I have 
only to call out for help and—” 

“For help?” he repeated stupidly. 
“Help against what, ma’am?” 

“Against the sort of messenger 
Aaron Roth would be likely to send on 
a man-hunt of this kind,” she retorted 
bitterly. “I suppose he has given you 
instructions to use force, if—” 

“Instructions ?” babbled Ezra Belden. 
“Aaron Roth give me _ instructions? 
Why, Aaron Roth aint givin’ no one 
any instructions these days. You 
ought to know that. Or aint you 
heard? We all thought certain you 
had. You must ’ve.” 

“Heard ?—heard what?” 

“Why, Aaron Roth’s dead—too dead 
to skin. Been dead these three months 
and more. Killed in a railroad smash- 
up—at South Bend.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


D*™ !? panted Lorraine. 
“Dead? Oh—I—I—” 

She stopped, stricken word- 
less, her brain awhirl. 

“Didn’t you know?” asked Belden 


in wonder. “We figured out that’s 
why you got married so quick and lit 
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out. Couldn’t figure why you'd ’a’ 
done it, else. But Mr. Fenton—” 

“Mr. Fenton. Aaron’s—his—secre- 
tary er? 

“Only Fenton in the case, ma’am, 
that I know about. Mr. Fenton heard 
from the valet about that letter from 
Detroit and he wondered at first did 
you think Mr. Roth wasn’t dead after 
all. But then he said he knew that 
wa’n’t likely, because, else, you'd ’a’ 
come streakin’ back to Chicago right 
off to make sure. So they didn’t none 
of ’em know what to make of any 
of it. And—” 

“The letter?—the letter Mr. Roth 
mailed me from Detroit?” she inter- 
rupted, trying in vain to think clearly. 
“How could he have written it if—if 
he was already dead? It was dated—” 

“TI know, ma’am; I know,” said 
Belden, uncomfortably. “And men is 
strange critters—such of ’em as has 
enough money. It aint just the thing 
te talk about to a lady, but—but—” 

“What ?” 

“Well,” — reluctantly. “You _ see, 
Mr. Roth framed up a date with a—a 
lady—in another city. He was on his 
way there when he got killed in that 
wreck. He’d told Fenton about it be- 
forehand. Then, about noontime on 
the day he started he told Fenton you 
was kind 0’ suspicious ; so he was writ- 
in’ a letter to you, dated Detroit next 
day. And he was goin’ to send his 
valet on to Detroit to post it. That’s 
how it was, ma’am.” 

Lorraine was staring at him in dumb 
amaze. Little by little she began to 
understand. 

“But,” she insisted, “if he was dead, 
I did no wrong in marrying Mr. Mead. 
I broke no law.” 

“Why, of course not, ma’am,” an- 
_ swered the puzzled Belden. “Who ever 
said you did?” 

“Then,” she demanded fiercely, “why 
have detectives been tracking us down? 
Why are you here? What do you want 
of us?” 

“What do we want?” he echoed. 
“What don’t we want? We want the 
reward, for one thing. Fenton’s spent 
close onto twenty thousand dollars, [ 
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cal’late, in tryin’ to get in touch with 
you.” 
“But why? Why?” 

“Why, didn’t you know you're sole 
executrix under Mr. Roth’s will?” 

“IT? No. But why should that—” 

“The estate can’t move hand nor foot 
without your signature. The day after 
Mr. Roth died the bears got at his rail- 
road’s stocks and hammered ’em ’most 
to flinders. Couldn’t stop ’em. And 
there’s other investments of his, too, 
that’s all shaky—investments Fenton 
wants to draw the money out of and 
can’t, without your signature or power 
of attorney. _D’you wonder he’s been 
spendin’ big money to find you? But 
why in blue and pink blazes, ma’am,—if 
you'll excuse me swearin’ before a lady, 
—why have you been a-dodgin’ us so? 
A body’d think you was afraid of some- 
thin’ bad happenin’ to you.” 

She did not answer. She did not 
hear. Half aloud she was repeating in 
stark wonder: 

“You shall not be without reward. 
That is my promise in return for yours. 
You will remember it, soon, and you 
will understand. And then you will 
know the reward would have been in- 
complete, unless first you had purified 
your soul by this sacrifice. God will 
‘restore to you the years that the locust 
hath eaten.” 


"THE Messagerie Line steamship 

chugged laboriously out of the 
Jaffa roadstead, past the crazy black- 
tooth breakwater and out into the open 
Mediterranean. 

At the port rail, hand close-locked in 
hand, stood Dirck and Lorraine Mead 
looking back at the white hillside city 
with its olive and orange groves. 

Lorraine’s eyes, straying upward, 
centered at last on a white-robed figure 
standing on a rocky hillock far above 
the town. As she looked, tremblingly 
hoping yet doubting, the dwindling 
figure raised a snowy draped arm, once, 
as if in farewell or in benediction. 

Then, as the ship began to drop down 
the horizon, the Stranger turned away 
and faced the wilderness beyond— 
“alone, always alone.” 

END 
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3 ERALDINE CAREW 


| producing glorious: vocal 
| notes in the gaudy, battered 
parlor of the Thespian . boarding- 
house. 

The piano was a squat, black one, 
badly out of tune. Geraldine’s pure 
soprano broke away from the hinder- 
ing instrument and ran riot alone; she 
soared to F above high C, where she 
halted to produce a prolonged, marvel- 
ous trill. 

Eric Sapp came running down the 
hall stairs of the boarding-house. He 
entered the parlor impetuously, strode 
to the piano and flung Geraldine’s 
hands from the keys. “Gerry,” he said 
tersely, “you’ve got to quit that 
screeching !” 

She spoke over her shoulder. 
“Screeching? That’s rather insulting.” 
She struck a chord, and ran like a vio- 
lin from middle C to F again. 

Eric brought a fist smashing down on 
the yellowed piano-keys. “Good Lord, 
don’t you know I’m trying to write a 
play in this loathsome hole?’ he 
blurted. 

“I ought to know it,” she paused to 
say. “You’ve been writing a play on 
the average of every six months ever 
since I’ve known you. Don’t slam my 
voice. At least it’s bringing me in 
thirty-five a week— 
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overnight. It takes a million thoughts 
to turn out the million-dollar stuff.” 

“Yes, when you’re a mummy and I’m 
a million years dead, somebody will 
make a fortune out of your genius,” 
she agreed. 

He spoke emphatically. “Give me 
time!” He paced the room, taking a 
cigarette from his pocket and nervously 
lighting it. 

“T tell you, Gerry, it’s the heyday for 
the young American dramatist with pep 
and pen-personality!”’ he halted in 
front of her to exclaim. “The other 
side of the world is in confusion—this 
side hangs suspended, waiting for the 
big young minds that are going to prove 
the bigness of our country. The clean 
sweep of fresh blood will bulge the 
nation’s veins—it’s in my veins, now, 
pounding through them!” He broke off 
with a pent-up gesture and paced the 
gaudy parlor again. 

Her dark eyes brooded, and her sensi- 
tive upper lip drew down. “I’d like a 
joy or two to jig on in the present,” she 
said. 


SHE watcheé him with an expression 
of cynicism marring the delicate 
beauty of her face. “Oh yes, you’re a 
coming Broadway playwright, Eric; 
and I’m a coming Broadway prima 
donna—maybe,” she 





that’s more than you 
can say of your 
plays.” 

His thin, handsome 
face went red. “Give 
me time,” he said 
with egotism. “Big 
things are not baked 
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sighed. “Some day, 
some time, we’re go- 
ing to make oodles of 
cash and have a hon- 
eymoon in Bermuda.” 
She stretched her 
long, limber arms and 
yawned. “I half be- 
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lieve I’d rather have a Bronx-flat cer- 
tainty with a few Bermuda onions 
thrown in than our eternal pipe-dreams 
of ‘coral strands washed by sapphire 
seas.’ ” 

Eric looked at her irascibly. 

She met the look with one of fixed 
stress. “It’s true,’ she nodded, im- 
mobile on the scratched piano-stool. 

Her voice plowed an even furrow of 
words: “We thought we were doing 
such a wise thing, two years ago, when 
we put off our marriage to win success 
first in New York. We thought we 
were doing such a brave thing when we 
each came separately and lived separate 
lives, pushing and fighting for separate 
success. Two years! Here we are 
stalled in a second-rate boarding-house, 
still living separate lives, still fighting 
the dizzy fight! What are we getting 
out of it? What are we going to get?” 
Her blue-black head drooped. 

He threw his half-smoked cigarette 
into the fireless fireplace and faced her 
with a shade of taut entreaty. “Gerry, 


I’m on the last writing of this play. Let 


me alone until I’ve finished it.” 

“And when you've finished it, you'll 
get bumped, and you'll bang off into a 
new creation, and I'll get a new wrinkle 
around my eyes,” she said. 

He came to her and caught her hand. 
“Gerry, believe in this play—it’s my 
brain-giant.”’ 

She drew her hand away. “I’m los- 
ing my belief in everything.” She 
turned a slim shoulder on him and ran 
a scoffing measure on the piano-keys. 

He impulsively faced her about. 
“Gerry, we love each other—you know 
that. If we haven’t time to make love, 
it’s because that’s the way life is for 
people going after big things. Gerry, 
I'll hang you with jewels and feed you 
with sweet words—after a while.” 

“In some sweet by-and-by—if a play 
is produced!” she mocked, without 
feeling. 

His expression became harassed. He 
let go of her and paced the room again. 

“And by the time that happens, we’ll 
be as far apart as the North Pole from 
the South Pole,” she stated. 

He came back to her and put his 
arms about her. “Don’t let’s be quar- 
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relsome,” he said. “Let’s be good to 
each other—there’s so much that isn’t 
good.” 

She softened and leaned against him, 
her light weight seeming to find a sec- 
ond’s quietude. Her eyes closed; the 
fixed look of stress left her face, and it 
became more normal. 


Ort in the street a hurdy-gurdy be- 
gan to play, and a shrieking fire- 
engine hooted by. 

She covered her ears with her hands. 
“T’m tired of it all,” she sighed. 

“The last mile is the longest,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Too long,” she intoned. 

“You're not really going to give out, 
Gerry ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Buck up! The game’s worth every 
candle we’re burning for it.” His face 
flared again to self-enthusiasm. “I 
must get back to my typewriter,” he 
said, lighting another cigarette. 

In the hall the telephone rang. 

Her hand caught the lapel of his 
coat. ‘‘Let’s waste the afternoon,” she 
suggested with shortened breath. “Let’s 
take a train and go out to the country— 
let’s find some kids somewhere and play 
with them.” 

“Tt would be bully,” he answered, 
lover’s eyes on her hand. “But I can’t 
break in on the scene I’m writing.” 

A line of annoyance creased his fore- 
head. “I may have lost it, now,” he 
added, moving rapidly from her. “It 
takes only a jolt to break a train of 
thought. Let me alone, Gerry, till I’ve 
finished the play.” 

The landlady of the boarding-house 
shrilled from the hall: “Telephone for 
Miss Carew! Miss Ca-rew!” 

“Coming,” answered Geraldine, cross- 
ing the parlor. 

Eric Sapp went into the hall and 
started up the stairs. 

Geraldine, at the telephone, broke 
into an eddy of musical laughter. “No, 
it is I,” she said, with electric coquetry, 


No, I haven’t. 
ew Four o’clock?.... 
Good-by.” She hung up the receiver 
with an insouciant gesture. 
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Eric Sapp had halted in the middle 
of the first hall flight. He sent a hot 
look down at Geraldine. 

She gave him an upward glance—and 
grimaced. “That was John J. Top- 
ham,” she said. 

“What did he want?” asked Eric. 

“My afternoon,” she answered. 

“You’re going to give it to him?” 

“Why not?” 

The telephone rang again. 

Geraldine turned to answer it. With 
the receiver at her ear, her vivid face 
clouded. “Somebody wants you on the 
wire, Eric,’ she said, putting the de- 
tached receiver on the stand. 

Eric came down the hall stairs, ard 
Geraldine started up them. 


ERIC, at the telephone, spoke buoy- 
antly. “How are you, Mrs. Gid- 
Ee I’m all right 
I’m up to my 
Yes, I know, but— 
It surely would 
All right. Yes.” 

Geraldine had stopped at the top of 
the first hall flight. ‘‘Who was that, 
Eric?” she called down. 

“Cleda Gidding,” he replied. 

“Did she ask you to one of her 
parties ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you going?” 

“T suppose I must. 
influence, you know.” 

“Wont it break in on the scene you're 
writing ?” 

“It may. But Mrs. Gidding is some 
pumpkins in play circles—it pays to get 
in with the great.” 

“Yes, I know.” Geraldine went on 
up the steep hall flights to her room on 
the third floor. 

Eric went to his room, the second- 
floor-back. A minute later his type- 
writer was <sip-sapping at abnormal 


speed. 


She has lots of 


ERALDINE CAREW made ready 
for the afternoon in a spirit of 
surface frivolity. 

She tilted the mirror of the scarred 
bureau in the third-floor-front to get a 
better view of her slender, pliant self. 
She dressed in her best—an afternoon 


frock of lemon-colored taffeta, yellow 
rosebuds catching up the sleeves, and 
the long-waisted bodice buttoned primly 
down the front; a turban of black 
horsehair fitted closely to her small 
head, turned up smartly at the back 
and topped by a bunch of dark violets; 
and a graceful black faille coat with a 
purple velvet collar and purple velvet 
holding in the fullness at the waist and 
wrists. 

John J. Topham came for Geraldine 
Carew at four o’clock in his big, glass- 
encased car. The flower-cone held a 
beautiful bunch of double violets. 
Geraldine pinned them to her coat. 
Topham seated himself beside her with 
a slight sigh of satisfaction. He was a 
well-set-up man, with an impassive 
face, and a trick of talking with his 
eyes down. ; 

“T’m glad you called up,” said Geral- 
dine, sniffing the violets. “I was get- 
ting so tired of the sound of my own 
voice.” 

“You look fit,” commented Topham, 
without raising his eyes. “I should 
think your voice would be in- prime 
condition.” 

“Never better—but I’m doing noth- 
ing with it.” A strain of restlessness 
and revolt cropped up through her 
light tone. “Cabaret work, that just 
pays for my board and keep, isn’t con- 
ducive to self-appreciation.” 

“But self-depreciation is bad, you 
know.” 

“Oh, of course I preserve my strut in 
the public eye—this is told only in the 
confessional.” 

“I’m flattered to be your father-con- 
fessor—may I send you a jeweled ros- 
ary to tell your penance on?” 

“T have a cocoa rosary that my 
mother gave me two years ago when I 
came to New York.” 

“Do you ever use it?” 

“T can’t say that I do—but it hangs 
on my bedpost where I can see it all the 
time.” 

“You believe in penance?” 

“No—in mothers.” 

The car swerved around Columbus 
Circle and took the long stretch toward 
Riverside. Geraldine and Topham had 
spent several other afternoons to- 
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gether: the program was always the 
same—a glide up Riverside and back, 
tea somewhere, dinner somewhere, and 
a hurried, gay good-by at the place 
where Geraldine happened to be sing- 


ing. 

The giddy forgetfulness of the mor- 
row that anyone who lives in Manhat- 
tan is able to summon on short notice 
fluted through Geraldine and fiddled 
away thoughts of Eric Sapp as she set- 
tled luxuriously in the cushions of the 
glass-encased car. She gossiped with 
Topham about clothes, the shows, the 
latest dances and the latest songs. 

She also talked, in a heedless, excited 
strain, about herself: she told Topham, 
with fickle emphasis, that she was tired 
of non-accomplishment. 

She held herself up, young, lovely, 
full of charm and music, and asked, in 
a flippant whir of words, why she 
shouldn’t get to the tiptop of the speed- 
way and why she shouldn't revolve in 
the game alone. 

The outcome of the afternoon was 
Topham’s promise to land her a part in 
a forthcoming mammoth musical pro- 
duction, and her acceptance of the sug- 
gested favor. 


Ff Ric SAPP left his typewriter at 
eight o’clock that evening to make 
ready for Cleda Gidding’s party. 

He shaved and dressed with his mind 
on the scene he had left half-finished. 
He brushed his hair with his eyes on 
his ’script, and he fastened his tie while 
he looked over the page in his type- 
writer. He did not give a thought to 
his personal appearance or bank a jot 
on his young good looks. 

Cleda Gidding had a studio on Wash- 
ington Square, where the houses are big 
and old-fashioned, with rooms large 
enough to hide a multitude of sins. 

Cleda’s studio was the hub around 
which a rapid artistic wheel revolved. 
Every spoke in the wheel was a well- 
known name: every nail had delivered 
some sort of goods to justify its place 
in the brilliant circle. At Cleda’s par- 
ties one exchanged repartee with ar- 
tists, poets, sculptors, playwrights and 
novelists—all the real thing. 

Cleda was an ultra-tall, ultra-slim 
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woman, with long hands, oblong, ultra- 
marine eyes, and sad, slow movements. 
Somewhere in her dim, sandalwood- 
scented past a husband had flickered 
and gone out. 

She welcomed Eric Sapp with a 
shade of enthusiasm. ‘‘How’s the great 
American drama coming on?” she 
asked. 

“I’m finishing my third act,” he told 
her. 

“Really?” Her eyebrows 
“How soon may I hear it?” 

“As soon as it’s finished.” 

“T can hardly wait for the treat.” 

He looked at her with quick scrutiny. 
“You're laughing at me,” he accused. 

“I? Laughing?” Her face grew 
somber. 

“You really believe in my plays?” he 
eagerly questioned. 

“IT surely do.” Her eyes rested on 
his enthusiastic face. “Just to show 
you that I do,” she added idly, “I'll give 
you a note to James Niter when your 
play is finished. He produces your sort 
of stuff, when the fancy strikes him, 
you know.” 

Eric flushed. “That’s good of you,” 
he said impulsively. “Influence, the 
word that gets you to the big man, is 
what I lack. That’s fine of you, Mrs. 
Gidding !” 

“Oh, come, don’t rave,” she smiled, 
enjoying his zest. 

She put her ivory-tinted hand on his 
arm and walked the length of the 
crowded studio with him, introducing 
him here and there to people he had 
worshiped from afar. 


lifted. 


HEN Geraldine Carew signed con- 

tracts to sing the role Topham’s 
influence won for her in the forthcom- 
ing mammoth musical production, she 
broke off with Eric Sapp and moved 
away from the boarding-house. She 
took an apartment with Anna Festini, a 
young contralto who had more ambition 
than soul. 

Eric Sapp was so full of his play 
that Geraldine’s withdrawal from his 
life caused only a momentary circle and 
suction, like the disappearing of a stone 
through disturbed waters. 

Cleda Gidding heard Eric’s play 
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when it was finished, and gave him a 
note to James Niter. 

Niter was one of a firm of three 
men—Story, the man with acute, ar- 
tistic judgment; Wilkins, the man with 
commercial sagacity; and Niter, the 
moneyed man. They had just hit it big 
with a delightful play enhanced by a 
delightful feminine star, and conse- 
quently they were in a receptive frame 
of mind when Eric Sapp came plunging 
in with his introduction from Cleda 
Gidding and his cargo of electric ideas. 
The play Eric offered them was a bold 
conception that struck out from the 
usual route and skirted all sorts of dra- 
matic shoals and rocks, 

Niter, Story and Wilkins read Eric’s 
‘script, held it up for a couple of weeks, 
and on the fifteenth day summoned 
Eric by telephone, told him his play was 
great—and drew up contracts. 


“THE battle on the high seas of play- 

production began for Eric. A rec- 
ognized playwright with a recognized 
sledge-hammer was called in to batter 
Eric’s play into a mass of clay and 
shape it up. The scenes he cherished 
the most were quickest to go. Things 
that seemed to him claptrap were rung 
in. His entire third act was discarded. 
He was, in turn, ignored, consulted, 
spurned and cursed. 

The play was cast and put into re- 
hearsal. It was then recast. A new 
third act was written. All resemblance 
to his original ’script was finally de- 
stroyed. The play was rehearsed for 
two weeks. 

The fifteenth day again proved mo- 
mentous. 

Niter, Story and Wilkins decided 
that Eric Sapp’s drama was piffle, and 
they called everything off. 

Geraldine Carew scored immensely 
when the mammoth musical production 
reached the New York boards. For a 
brief term she executed a musical tee- 
totum in a glittering spotlight. 

Then somebody’s favorite was pushed 
into Geraldine Carew’s role, and Geral- 
dine was pushed out. 

She had been living high and spend- 
ing high, drifting with the swift tide 
dotted by crafts flaunting pleasure- 
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flags. She had lots of. clothes in her 
possession, lots of good times to re- 
member, a fair-weather friend in Anna 
Festini, a batch of anxious, unanswered 
letters from her mother, and a month- 
old newspaper clipping announcing that 
the firm of Niter, Story and Wilkins 
had accepted a play_by Eric Sapp. 

John J. Topham was still the volatile, 

impassive friend. 
“] ET me talk to you like a grand- 
father for about three minutes,” 
he said to Geraldine one afternoon 
when they had met on Broadway and 
she had confessed to him that she was 
desperate. “The show-game is a topsy- 
turvy merry-go-round. You want to 
realize, in this early part of your career, 
that everything must happen, and hap- 
pen upside-down. You must be pre- 
pared to succeed on your failures and 
fail on your successes. And you mustn’t 
let either success or failure dizzy you. 
You must keep your feet on the 
ground.” 

“What happens when there’s no 
ground left to stand on?” she ques- 
tioned, her delicate upper lip drawing 
down. 

“Why, you twirl into the river, I 
suppose.” Topham gave one of his 
shallow, impersonal laughs—and_in- 
stantly qualified it by saying emphatic- 
ally: ‘Tell me all about it. Ill walk 
home with you.” 

Geraldine moved on, letting him fall 
in with her light, rapid step. 

It had been raining heavily that day, 
and the streets were full of black ooze. 
Broadway was a depressing spectacle 
of soggy people and dirty trucks and 
cars. 

“T do feel a whirling and swimming 
in my head,” admitted Geraldine, with 
difficulty. ‘I do feel as if I had been 
rendered wild with excitement for a 
while—as if I had succeeded in a small 
way, and then toppled over.” 

“Why not loaf a bit?” he asked. “I 
mean loaf mentally—relax, rest. You. 
don’t want to overdo.” 

There was a slight period of silence. 
Her dark eyes gave him a side glance, 
and tears showed on the thick, straight 
lashes. 
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“IT wouldn’t worry, if I were you,” 
Topham said easily. “It’s all in a life- 
time. We are nothing but atoms blow- 
ing toward—what? We know that we 
are here, and that’s about all we do 
know. Let’s make the best of the 
present.” 

The tears on her lashes threatened to 
fall, and she winked them away before 
she said, despairingly: “Doesn't talent 
count ?” 

“Not a bit, my dear girl—not a bit.’ 

“Is the road uphill all the way?” 

“Every inch of the way, my dear.” 

Her gaze fixed ahead of her, and the 
look of stress became marked on her 
face. 


THEY reached her apartment-house 
and stopped in front of it. 

“Put off the career for a while and 
take a little holiday,’ suggested Top- 
ham without raising his eyes. “I'll 
come for you to-morrow afternoon, 
and we'll think up something original 
to divert your mind.” 

Her beautiful features settled luxu- 
riously. “One does get tired of the 
sound of her own troubles,” she said 
in a drugged voice. 

“Dreadfully tired,” he emphasized. 
“To-morrow, at four.” 

“All right. I'll be ready, in holiday 
attire.’ She gave her musical laugh, 
jangled slightly by a note of irony, and 
held out-her hand to him. 

He took the hand in a close grasp, 
and his eyes focused on her face. 

The wheel of a huge wagon went 
through a puddle in the concrete street 
and sprayed Geraldine Carew with a 
spatter of black ooze, 

She stared in dismay at the ugly dots 
blotched on her pretty street-suit. 

“Tl have the driver of that wagon 
arrested!” exclaimed Topham angrily. 
His eyes exposed demoniac temper. 

“Never mind,’ said Geraldine 
quickly. “It’s apt to happen in New 
York—some of the streets are so de- 
faced.” 

She nodded good-by to him and hur- 
ried into the building and up to her 
apartment. 

Anna Festini was using the telephone 
in the living-room—the animated drawl 
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of her golden contralto told that she 
was talking to a man. 

Geraldine went into the bedroom and 
mechanically took off her mud-spat- 
tered suit. 

With no visible sign of emotion, she 
walked to Anna’s expensively appointed 
dressing-table, opened the jewel-box 
and looked at a tiny, cut-glass bottle 
with a ruby stopper, marked wth violet 
ink, “Poison.” 

Anna Festini never traveled on land 
or sea without the tiny cut-glass vial. 

It began to rain again, with the same 
heavy downpour of a few hours before. 
A sullen, water-soaked dusk was de- 
scending upon the city. 

Geraldine picked up the ruby-corked 
bottle—then paled and put it with a 
shudder back into Anna Festini’s jewel- 
case. With her hands at her temples, 
she walked to the window. She stared 
unseeingly at the bleared view, crossed 
her arms on the sash and put her fore- 
head against her slim, crossed wrists. 

She began to weep, with long, drown- 
ing sobs: she whispered Eric Sapp’s 
name. 


LOSE on the crash of his unpro- 

duced play, Eric went to Cleda 
Giddings and -poured out his disap- 
pointment. 

Cleda touched his head with one of 
her ivory-tinted hands, and said sadly: 
“Poor boy!” 

He sprang up and raged against 
Niter, Story and Wilkins. 

Cleda sighed and smiled. She gave 
him a sweet, slow look from her ob- 
long, ultramarine eyes and lolled lazily 
in her chair while he ranted. 

After he had exhausted his tongue, 
Cleda said: “I’m going to have a 
party to-night—come to it; it will make 
you feel better.” 

Eric left her with the sensation of 
being adrift in a hurricane. 

He walked back to his boarding- 
house with steps that strove for direct- 
ness and concentration. It had been 
raining heavily that day, and the streets 
were full of black ooze. 

In the dingy second-floor-back, he 
opened his trunk and rummaged 
through it for a discarded picture of 
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Geraldine Carew. He took the picture 
to the window, and looked at it in the 
sullen, water-soaked ‘dusk that was 
descending on the city. . 

In the mirror of his scarred bureau, 
he caught sight of his reflection and 
saw how emaciated he had grown and 
that his shoulders had acquired a stoop. 

He looked again at her picture. It 
had been taken before they had left 
their home town, shortly after she had 
promised to marry him. There was an 
innocent, undaunted look to her face. 
The small head reared with spirit from 
the slim singer’s throat, and the eyes 
were clear of any fixity or stress. 

He groaned, put the picture down 
and crossed his arms on the window- 
sash. 

Suddenly he turned from the win- 
dow and jerked into his overcoat. 

He left the boarding-house and 
walked rapidly toward the address 
Geraldine Carew had carelessly given 
him and he, as carelessly, had remem- 
bered. 


[¢ Was raining again, with the same 
heavy downpour of a few hours be- 
fore. 

Eric turned up the collar of his coat 
and plunged his hands into his pockets. 
As he approached her apartment-house, 
he saw her come out. 

She paused on the top step to open 
an umbrella, descended the steps 
swiftly and started east. 

His impulse to overtake her was 
checked by a feeling of tragic reluc- 
tance. In his brief glimpse of her as 
she stood on the steps, he had seen that 
she too was thinner, and that pleasure- 
going had set its semi-sophisticated 
stamp upon her. 

He followed Geraldine. 

With the long, absorbed step of one 
alone, she crossed Sixth Avenue, a 
channel of noise and confusion in the 
driving rain of the early night; then 

Fifth Avenue, shimmering smoothly 
through the downpour; then quiet 
Madison Avenue—and up it for a long 
way. 
She finally turned back, the wind 
whipping her skirt about her delicate, 
silk-clad ankles and tearing at the blue- 
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black hair under her close-fitting, violet- 
topped hat. 

He stepped forward and confronted 
her under a wavering arc-light. “Gerry 
Carew!” he stammered.  ~ 

“Eric Sapp!” she answered in a 
whisper, as though he had no more _ 
substance than a ghost. 

He seized her hand. 

The wind blew her to him—she 
touched him. 

His gaunt, good-looking face be- 
trayed a quiver. 

A driving sheet of rain came at them 
and enveloped them in a misty cloud. 

He took her swaying umbrella. 

“Is it really you?” she gasped. 

“Yes, Gerry.” 

There was a suggestion of the old, 
familiar droop in the way she leaned 
toward him. 

“I thought you were happy and suc- 
cessful,” he stuttered. 

“IT thought you were,” she stammered 
back. 

“No. My play went under.” 

She caught his hand. “Oh!” she 
lamented. 

“Haven’t you made out, either?” he 
questioned hoarsely. 

“No, no!” 

He warmed her hand in his, protect- 
ing and holding to the frail bit of 
human flesh. “You can’t go it alone, 
Gerry.” 

“You'll get covered with mud,’—in- 
audibly. 

He put her hand through his arm. 
“Marry me right away.” 

She spoke a musical, divine word. 


"THE driving wind and rain forced 

them close together and made him 
hold the umbrella in front of them, 
like a shield, as they started down } 
Madison Avenue. 

The city had spun them apart, each 
to a selfish, giddy route. The city 
wanted to spin them around for its own 
wanton amusement, to make toys of 
them—little, individual whirligigs, each ° 
revolving madly in the glamour of its 
own silly dust! 

Under the shelter of the umbrella, 
Geraldine Carew and Eric Sapp stead- 
ily mated their steps. 








